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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, : 
HAVE sent for insertion in your 

| valuable Magazine the following 
account of a nest of ants, which, perhaps, 
may be interesting to some of your nu- 
merous readers, who are fond of the 
study of natural history. 

During a short stay last month at 
Malvern Wells, in Worcestershire, I 
observed, in climbing one of the hills, a 
long bare place, which ran diagonally 
across a smooth grass walk, which had 
been made for the accommodation of 
those who visited the Wells. ‘This bare 
place or path was entirely filled with 
ants, which were running backwards 
and forwards, apparently very busy in 
search of food. ‘The path seemed to be 
between nine and ten feet in length, and 
about two inches in breadth, and termi- 
nated at the lower extremity in a bed of 
nettles and Jong grass; and none of the 
auts deviated at all from the path till 
they reached this point, when they sepa- 
rated, and went different ways. ‘Those 
which returncd with food in their 
mouths deposited it in the nest, which 
was at the other end. I observed many 
of them returning from the nest with 
something in their mouths, which, upon 
closer inspection, I found to be their 
young, which they were-taking out, for 
the purpose, as I concluded, of exposing 
them to the air and sun. When they 
had ‘proceeded about one-third of the 
way down the path, they deposited their 
charge upon the grass, and returned to 
the nest, in all probability to fetch more 
of their young. JI watched several of 
me ants one by one from the nest, and 
‘ound that they went an immense way 
m search of food. I kept my eye upon 


one in particular for some time, and at 
an ed it take up a dead fly, with 
hy it was returning to the nest; but 
: r it had proceeded about half way 
P the path it was overtaken by another 
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ant, which seemed also to be returning, 
but which had not been so successful ag 
that whose motions I had been obsery- 
ing: a contest instantly ensued, in 
which the one that had made the attack 
succeeded in getting possession of the 
dead fly, which it carried triumphantly 
to the nest, whilst the other returned in. 
search of something else, ashamed to 
enter the nest without contributing to 
the general stock. Upon examining the 
nest closer, I observed several of the 
ants that appeared to be wandering be- 
youd the nest, a circumstance which J 

ad not before noticed. I followed 
them with my eye, and found that there 
was another path, formed by them 
amongst the loose stones and sand of the 
hill; and, upon ascending a little higher, 
I found it was as much thronged with 
them as the path below. I traced 
them for about 250 or 300 yards, when, 
to my great surprise, I discovered an 
immense nest of about fourteen yards in 
circumference, in which, I beheld such 


‘iyriads of these little creatures that my 


eyes were actually dazzled with looking 
at them. The nest was composed of 
small bits of dry grass, bark of trees, 
fern leaves, &c. all of them cut into little 
shreds of about one quarter of an inch in 
length. The entrances into it were in- 
numerable, and thronged with the bus 
tribe. Wishing to ascertain the depth 
of the nest, I thrust my. stick into it, 
and found that, for about a foot and a 
half, it was composed of these dr 
leaves, &c. ; and upon turning this up i 
saw all the young and food deposited 
amongst the small loose stones of which 
that part of the hill was composed, 


did not dare to remain long near the 


nest, for I found myself entirely covered 
from head to foot in the space of two mi- 
nutes. The next morning [found the 
breach which I had made the night be- 
fore completely repaired, and also a 
dead mole, bs I had thrown ne 
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the nest, entirely consumed. I endca- 
voured to find if there were any other 
paths which led from the nest, but I 
could not discover any. There were a 
reat number of ant-hills made by the 
ya rubra, or red ant, all around 
this nest, some within ten or twelve 
feet; but the ants of both species seemed 
to keep quite distinct, and never to in- 
terfere with each other. I brought se- 
veral of the ants home with me; and, 
upon examination, they appear to me 
to be the Formica herculanea, or horse- 
ant, of Linnzeus; but I do not conceive 
they are peculiar to that part of the 
country in which I saw them. 
Derby ; J. D. Strutt. 
August 12, 1816. 
a 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

N reply to your correspondent W, P. 

vol. 42, p. 18, 1 desire to inform 
him, that, where the cause of forbidding 
ihe banns is such as to form a sufficient 
legal objection to the marriage—as, if 
one of the persons be not of years of dis- 
eretion, and the guardian forbid, or if 
either of them has a husband or wife 
living, &c. the clergyman is bound to 
take notice of the objection, and proceed 
no further towards the celebration. If 
he do, he is punishable for his miscon- 
duct, and the marriage itself is void. 

But your correspondent should be, 
at the same time, apprised, that the ob- 
jection he instances is not such an 
one as is allowed by the laws of this 
eountry. The canon law, in some re- 
spects, decided differently. But, what- 
ever doubts might formerly be enter- 
tained how far, according to the munici- 
pal laws of England, a marriage could 
be dissolved on account of a prior con- 
tract, the statute of 26 Geo. ii. c. 33, has 
removed every future question on that 
head*, and has left the injured party to 
seek for a compensation in damages by 
an action at law. 7 

Latin cases after the verd sum. 

To reduce the construction of a lan- 
guage to rules, precise yet comprehen- 
sive, drawn from general principles, and 
elearly and concisely elucidated and ex- 
plained, is a task which many have 
attempted, but few have performed with 
any great degree of success, 
losophy of language is a wor 
gressive improvement, one Aa 
the accumulated punch hea ie seg 
sive ages to ripen and bring to maturity; 
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The phi- 
k of pro- 
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d, notwithstanding th ah 
and, notwithstanding the : 
has derived in fates times by tent 
easy and more extended intercourse of 
nations, the light that has reflected upoa 
it from the splendor of modern philoso. 
phy, and the great advances thatindiyi 
dual exertion and ingenuity have at dif. 
ferent times made; we are but stil} ig 
the portal of this branch of science, We 
observe at a distance the dawn; we trace 
by a glimmering light the yet indistinct 
lines of the landscape; but we pos 
sufficient to point out the track, and 
mark the direction, of our future labours, 
Until, however, the more abstruse part 
of this kind of learning shall, by the ef 
forts of the skilful, be thoroughly inves. 
tigated, and the ground-work laid for 
the construction of a philosophical gram- 
mar of language, it may not be amiss to 
point out some instances in which those 
in present use are defective or errone- 
ous ; and one general mode of construc: 
tion, of very frequent occurrence, on 
which I shall at present trouble you 
with a few remarks, is the dative case 
following the verb substantive sum ; and 
I shall previously make a few observa 
tions on the cases following th&t verb. 
There are four conditions in which 
the substantives following the verb sum 
are feund : “hie 
Ist. Where the nouns preceding and 
succeeding it, or the subject and predi- 
cate, are both in one case, the latter de- 
claring simply a character or quality of 
the former. (See examples, Grant. Inst, 
Syntax, R. 5.) The two words stand 
precisely in the same relation to each 


other as the substantive does to the ad- 


jective qualifying and agreeing with if,m 
‘‘mulier pulchra,” or as two substantives 
in apposition, one of them then per 
forming the office Of an adjective, m 
“ Petrus Miles Christi ;’ except that the 
verb substantive is interposed between 
them to express the time and manner 
of that quality being united to its subject, 
whether at present or in future, whether 
absolutely or conditionally, &c. An 
as these offices of the verb may be per 
formed by adverbs, we find that in the 
ancient tongues, when the verbs, as be- 
ing words of latest use and inventiol, 
had not acquired that frequency in dis 
course they now have, the verb substal- 
live was very rarely employed. . 
2d. Where the quality is used, not 1” 
concreto, but abstractedly as the subject 
of discourse, the word expressing 
subject to which that quality belongs ® 
necessarily put in the genitive, 4 
source or origin of that quality iat 

















er the-substantive verb be in- 
iat wi between the words or not, as, 
« prudentia est senectutis.” . ‘The infini- 
tive mood is sometimes put in the place 
of the abstract noun, as, “ Regis est pu- 
: lles.” ‘ 
of the substantive following the 
yerb denotes the owner of the subject 
ding, it is put in the dative, as, 
« Est mihi pater.” Verbs that signify 
acquisition or loss require a dative of the 
rson to whom the same tends or be- 
ae To this idea, that of possession 
or property is nearly related; and we, 
therefore, frequently find the pronoun 
denoting the owner or possessor, put ia 
the dative case, as, “ Fratri @edes fient 
pervie.” Ter, “ Brother’s-house 3” “* Mi- 
hi manus ;” “ Montibus convexa,” &c. 
4th. When the predicate docs not de- 
note simply the quality of the subject, 
but an effect or consequence, cnd or de- 
sign, it is put in the dative, as, “ Divitia 
honori esse ceperunt.” Sallust. “‘ Ho- 
nour began to be the effect or conse- 
quence of having riches.” ‘“‘ Quibus 
fides, decus, pietas, postremo honesta at- 
que inhonesta omnia questui sunt.” Sall. 
“Profit is the end or design in having 
faith,” kc. And this does not depend 
upon any preposition understood, as 
Jones, Lat. Gram. p. 131, has stated ; 
nor is it, as Mr. Grant, Inst. p. 194, 
would seem to suggest, any poetic li- 
cence or arbitrary mode of expression, 
but a rule of construction, founded on 
the general principles and analogy of 
the language; according to which a 
word, expressing not the direct action of 
the verb, but the end or design of it, is 
put in the dative case. 

Sometimes the preposition pro go- 
verns a substantive in a like sense, 
“pro munimento habent,’”—* they have 
fora defence;” and the preposition cum, 
Where the noun designates a concomi- 
fant quality, as, “ Cui neque sud cure 


(quippe que nulla sunt) et omnia cum 


pretio honesta videntur,” “ With a price 
marked or set upon them.” 

Should these observations not be in- 
conaiteu with the design of your valua- 
ble miscellany, I shall be obliged by the 
insertion, W. BainericcGe. 

Alfreton ; Aug. 13, 1816, | 


—=fia—_ 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, . 


I bed Villave of Barnwell, Northamp- 


ire, on Wednesday, July 24, a 
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boy, six years of age, the son of ———~ 
Goodman, a labourer, was found drown- 
ed in a well, into which he had by some 
accident fallen, in his way to school. 
When taken out, it was uncertain he 
long he had been in the water. Th 
clergyman of the parish, being consulted 
what should be done with him, advised 
that he should be carried directly home 
to his mother, not above a hundred steps 
from the well, and who was, indeed, al- 
ready about him. But the village con- 
sists of two parishes, and the mother’s 
house stands within the precincts of the 
other parish. Before the body could be 
removed, some of the farmers, or lead- 
ing people of the parish, in which the 
well is situated, came, and would not 
permit the body to be carried to his mo- 
ther’s, from a conception that there is a 
law, that a body so found shall not be 
removed from the place or parish where 
it is found, till a coroner’s jury has set 
upon it, and from fear that the parish 
might be put to trouble or expense 
about it. The child was accordingly 
carried to the church, above double the 
distance of his mother’s house, and 
there laid out on acold board. In the 
present case, I believe, there was no 
hope of recovery; but, had it been 
otherwise, such proceeding must have 
cut off all chance of success. And 
such a law, if such there be, ought sure- 
ly to be altered or qualified, as it must 
go near to frustrate all the ends and ad- 
vantages of the Humane Socicty. 

For instance, and it is surely remark- 
able, this very boy, about a year ago, 
fell over a wooden bridge into a deep 
water, and was taken out without signs 
of life; but, being about the same dis- 
tance from home as in the present in- 
stance, he was carried immediately to 
his mother, and was recovered. But, 
had the same interruption, as in the pre- 
sent ease, taken place, it is probable he 
would then never have recovered. 

Barnwell ; J. BRown, 
August 5, 1816. 

*.* We remember a similar case, when 
some medical men had prepared means of 
recovery in the nearest house on one side 
of a river, but, owing to the churehwardens 
insisting on the body being landed en the 
opposite side, the means could not be ap- 
plied in time to restore the body to life, 
which, it was believed, might otherwise 
have been restored! Parish assessments 
ought to be disbursed from a county-fund, 
and then such absurdities would be 


avoided,—Envir. 
Cc 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


« Orandum est, ut sit mens sana in corpore 
sano.” 
SIR, 

HE reality of the public evils, so 
often deprecated in your moral and 
patriotic pages, is not more certain, than 
that the major part of those evils is as- 
cribable to the want of a superior system 
of education for the middle classes, or 
great body, of the community. By a 
superior system, 1 do not mean a system 
including an initiation into the subtilties 
of the schools, the abstruscnesses of spe- 
culative science, or the refinements of 
classical learning; but that intimate and 
comprehensive acquaintance with prac- 
tical and useful knowledge, with ethical 
and political truth, which, while it would 
open the eyes of every man to the duties 
he owes himself, would not fail to im- 
press him with a sense of what he is en- 
titled to exact from others ; especially 
those entrusted with the administration 
of public affairs. ‘That the present plan 
of tuition is inadequate to these effects, 
private vice and public corruption suffi- 
ciently demonstrate. Our parochial 
charity-schools teach reading, writing, 
and arithmetic ; our ordinary academies 
include book-keeping, geography, ma- 
thematics, and the modern and ancient 
languages ; to these our universities add 
logic, metaphysics, and the circle of the 
sciences ; and yet moral dereliction and 
political delinquency remain, in every 
rank, as prevalent as in the times of feu- 
dal darkness. Those who doubt this, 
only need listen to the language, and 
scrutinize the habits, of the lower 
classes; observe the general irreligion 
and profligacy of the higher ;—inspect 
the open receptacles of vulgar and po- 
lite idleness ; the tap-room, the tavern, 
the subscription gaming-houses, the pu- 
gilistic stages, and the turf ;—contem- 
plate the principle upon which lotteries 
are annually voted ;—observe the easy 
confidence of men placed in Parliament 

by undue means, and the pitiable apath 
with which the people behold them in 
their illicit seats ;—take, sir, a retro- 
spect of the late long course of human ha- 
voce; the disgraceful and horrific waste 
of life and treasure; the public wealth 
lavished upon the despoilers of public 
liberty, and the almost merited suffer- 

ings of the inferior orders. Not on] 
to these things stare men in the face 
without touching their hearts; they are 
vegarded without a blush; committed 


d endured, witl am 
and endured, with equal call 
appeals of doves of er ae 
justice. Why? Becaise ey species 
of knowledge is cultivated, eXcept the 
most valuable ; every thing improved h 
man, but man himself; every thi mf 
hanced, save the true dignity of the hn. 
man character. 
These reflections, Mr. Editor, have 
been chiefly induced by an article ja 
your last number, descriptive of an in. 
tended establishment of a male day. 
school, for the purpose of extending te 
the higher branches of education; the ex. 
editious methods of Dr. Bell and Mr, 
ancaster. Of the patriotic and landa- 
ble intention of the respectable pro- 
jectors there can be but one opinion; 
but I must be allowed to say, that, after 
the most mature considcration of their 
design, my conviction is, that, unless 
something more be meant to be included 
than appears in their prospectus, a great 
purpose (and I believe those gentlemen to 
be incapable of a ttle one,) will not be 
effected. ‘Their ample field of instruc- 
tion may, for youths born to independ 
ance, be necessary and eligible, (if so 
many branches of knowledge are ac- 
quirable by common intellects), because 
they open and expand the mind gene- 
rally, dispose it to useful, liberal, and 
profitable pursuits, and qualify it for in- 
tellectual and manly relaxation.* But 
will such knowledge impress the pupil 
with a just estimation of his importance 
as a social being? Will it elevate him 
to a just sense of the rank he holds im 
the scale of creation?+ Will it teach him 
that, in erudition without wisdom, there 
is no profit? in talent unadorned with 
morality, no honor? in power not em- 
blazoned with virtue, no glory? Will 
the intended tuition demonstrate, that 
it is equally incumbent upon him to 
impose upon himself and his neigh- 
bour, his political representatives | 
the executive power, the conscientious 
observance of the principles of pro 
bity, morality, and justice? Will it 
convince him, that the conduct of mr 
nisters and parliaments ought to be the 
objects of his incessant attention a! 
solicitude ?—that vice in governors, and 





* “ Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes, 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.” Hor. 
t Aristides the just, whose house was @ 
public school for wisdom and virtue, ¢? 
deavoured, above all things, to give the 
young Athenians a due value for them 
as human beings, and freemen, 


virtue 

















aE yerned, are irreconcil- 
vee in possible ?— that corrupt 
salers inevitably vitiate the people !— 
that such rulers have an interest in the 
ublic ignorance, and a plea for their 
encroachment upon human liberty, in 
the vices grafted upon that ignorance -— 
that of all mental darkness, that which 
yeils the delinquency of public function- 
¢ is the most detrimental to the pub- 
lic weal?—that, when a people sufler 
their municipal-servants to become their 
masters, they surrender their own sacred 
privileges, and encourage the invaders 
of public rights; furnish facility to cor- 
ruption, and triumph to power?—that, 
indirectly, they depress art and science, 
undermine commerce, invite poverty and 
humiliation, and inflict upon their inno- 
cent posterity, evils which only them- 
selves have deserved, because, evils 
which only themselves have created? 
Ina word, sir, will the scope of in- 
struction to which I am alluding, while 
jt multiplies scholars, add a unit to the 
future number of our patriots? Will 
the diflusion of literary and scientific 
knowledge alone, produce a single inde- 
pendant mind? Willit elevate the sub- 
ject to the citizen? Will it beget a 
spirit that shall identify private with 
public prosperity; seek its country’s 
glory in the exhibition of superior hu- 
manity, superior generosity, superior jus- 
tice, and superior freedom ? 
On the extensive latitude of the scheme, 
I shall not, at present, remark ; nor in- 
quire, how far the acquisition of so wide 
acircle of knowledge may be acquira- 
ble by common understandings, aud be- 
fore tliat age at which the sons of men 
in business are necessarily called into 
operative life ; nor (if such a range of in- 
formation were acquirable) whether it 
would be retained ; nor, again, if retain- 
ed, whether it would serve any of the 
purposes of the mechanical avocations, 
or amalgamate with that routine of ideas 
to which the ordinary pursuits subject 
and limit the mind. 
_ With respect to the classics, I know 
it has been asserted, that we are largely 
wdebted to their cultivation for that 
love of freedom by which we are, even 
still, so gloriously distinguished among 
the Nations of Europe. Were that as- 
‘crtion founded, how bitter a reproach 
Would it be to Englishmen, that Greek 
rad — literature has not, long 
» Xen among the studies of the 


Wcanest seminaries in their land! If te 
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read the ancients, were to imbibe the 
principles of liberty, aud there were no 
translations of those ancients, then, sir, 
I aflirm, that to teach their languages 
universally, would be the most sacred 
duty of a free people. But it is not 
from ancient lore that we draw the 
grandest sentiments that can cnnoble 
the human heart; we are not, as Euro- 
peans, comparatively free, because we. 
are better acquainted than our neigh- 
bours with ‘Thucydides, Demosthenes, 
‘Tacitus, and Cicero. With a know- 
ledge of those authors familiar as our 
own, in what a debased state doth couti- 
nental Europe at this moment exist! 
You perceive, Sir, that as I, by no 
means, disapprove the cultivation of the 
dead languages, as such, so neither 
would J be very solicitous for their in- 
troduction into the common spheres of 
education, any more than I would re- 
commend an extensive field of erudi- 
tion, except for pupils designed for the 
learned professions. Indeed, I see no 
forcible objection to the including ina 
popular plan of instruction, any knuow- 
ledge, the acquisition of which shall not 
be found to interfere with the cultivation 
of moral philosophy in all its important 
branches. A youth, perhaps, had bet~. 
ter learn too much (admitting that to be. 
possible) than too little. He. that ac- 
quires more than he is able to retain,. 
will still, probably, retain a sufficiency 
for his station; and, if the attainment of 
what he is destined to lose, did not pre- 
vent the acquisition of that with which 
he could least dispense, it may be urged 
in its fayor—That it was accompanied 
with the advantage of relieving, by va- 
ricgating his studies; and that it en- 
larged, by its super-addition to his other 
knowledge, the habitual grasp of his 
conception. Guided, then, by these 
considerations, the tutor will apportion 
the degrees of his instruction to the ca- 
pacity,-views, and other circumsfances 
of his respective pupils. On two sub- 
jects, however, he will be uniformly so- 
licitous and unrelaxing. ‘Though some. 
of his pupils are destined to be men of 
letters and science, some artists, and 
others artizans, merchants, and retail 
dealers, he will not, for a moment, cease 
to reflect, that they are all to be mem- 
bers of a moral and a free community ; 
that private vice is public evil; that to 
abhor tyranny, is to love our coun- 
try; that the patriotic spirit of our fore- 
fathers provided for us a liberal con- 
_ tution; 
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stitution; that their wisdom has left pre- 
cepts for its preservation ;* that uni- 
versal integrity, patriotism, and vigi- 
Jauce, are the only pillars wpon which 
it can continue to stand; and that to 
determine to perform, and to exact, the 
social duties; to obey, and see obeyed, 
the laws of our country; to instruct 
our representatives, and watch our 
executive functionaries, are obligations 
which our ancestors discharged for us, 
and the performance of which will be 
equally due from the rising race to their 
own children. MAGNA. CHARTA, the 
Bitt of Ricuts, the Habeas Corpus, 
the Act of Settlement, and Coronation 
Oath, 1 would wish to see suspended on 
every side of the school: I would have 
every article in those sacred testa- 
ments learnt by rote; every article re- 
peated and commented upon daily; 
somctimes by the master, and sometimes 
by the pupils themselves. I would 
have all the principles of the constitution 
clearly and continually expounded ; 
especially those by which it is most dis- 
tinguished, and raised above the other 
governments of Europe. IF would have 
it explained to them, ‘That a true BRI- 
TON, strictly so denominated, is an equal 
compound of the republican, the oligar- 
clist, and the monarehist ; and that the 
moment the spirit of any one of these 
shall be suffered to evaporate, his poli- 
tical existence will expire.+ Next to 
despotism, I would have them taught 
to abominate war; to consider no 
conqest as glorious, exeept the con- 
quest of reason. Next to national sub- 
jugation, I would have them dread 
mational debt, and make its increase 
the measure of ministerial profligacy. 
Next to freedom, I would have them 
prize domestic tranquillity; yet, de- 
serving liberty by their morality and 
rationality, never be found deficient in 
the ae to defend it. Next to the 
being obbed of their right toa pure and 
periect parliament, I would have them 
detest 4 defective representation; and 
value the freedom of speeeh, and of the 


eee - 
a 


. Vir bonus est 

Qui consulta patrum, qui leges jurague 

servat. 

+ To object to the general diffusion of the 
science of polities,would be to disapprove of 
the cireulation of the Holy Scriptures ; for 
to use the language of a learned and dis. 
taguished divine, “ More true political 
wislom may be learned from the hook of 


Proverbs, than from a thousand Machi- 
avels.”"— Rocers. 


_—_—_— 





press, as much more than life, ag px 
eXistence is preferable to “emia 
thought and sentiment. hn 

Perhaps, Sir, the portion of educatiog 
suggested by these remarks, will be oh, 
jected to by many, forthe Very reason that 
I should be so anxious to see it reali 
I am not, I confess, without the fear 
that for the universal approbation of 4 
plan that should work so important ang 
so salutary a change in society, eyeq 
the preparatory light is wanting, They 
will be incapable of anticipating the 
beneficial results of constitutional ang 
liberal intelligence. Far from jm. 
bibing, they will not be adequate to the 
appreciating, or comprehending, sublime 
truths. 

Admitting that some persons would 
not surmise avy awful danger from 
teaching youths their duties as citizens, 
neither, perhaps, will they discover the 
essential utility. And surely their cold- 
ness will not exceed their inconsistency. 
It will be as if they should declare, That 
every species of knowledge, except one, 
has claims to cultivation, because every 
species is necessary to this or that walk 
of lite ; one attainment to this profession, 
and that to another: but that the science 
of polities, which concerns all, and, ina 
free country, most concerns all, may be 
neglected! Upon the same principle 
that the inops multitudo, the unedu- 
cated, the utterly uninformed in moral 
maxims, are expected to scrupulously 
obey the laws, the politically ignorant 
are supposed to be qualified to religi- 
ously exercise their civil rights! Fatal 
folly! But for an error so pitiable m 
any people, and so culpably fostered by 
any government, should we, would Eu. 
rope, have fallen into the deplorable 
state of which the original foundation 
was laid, by an unjust interference with 
the domestic concerns of an indepen- 
dent territory? Had the present genera- 
tion of Englishmen been initiated in their 
public duties—heen rendered tenacious 
of their constitutional rights ; had they 


been enlightened upon the subject of 


ministerial artifice, ministerial encroach- 
ment, and made capable of seeing the 
sacredness of the principle violated, the 
depredation aimed at their property, 
and the blow struek at their freedom, in 
the cause of king's, would they have 
tacitly consented to the measure: 
Would they not have protested against 
it in one united voice? Indubitably, 
they would; and, as indubitably, the ms 
lusters must have respected their ap- 


pe 









But neither their wisdom spoke, 
spirit rose ; and carnage and 
plunder issued forth upon a whole peo- 
Je struggling in maintenance of the 
yights of nations. Attribate this to the 
default of education. Letters have 
peen ‘cultivated ; but moral principles 
neglected: science has advanced ; but 
the human character has been suf- 
fered to remain stationary. Man, with 
all bis accumulated intelligence, 1s still 
a being of mean condition; still insen- 
sible to the value of morals ; still igno- 
rant of his political importance ; still 
deficient in personal dignity and reso- 
lution; still equally willing to bribe, and 
be bribed; still the dupe of whom his 


al. i 
nor their 


voice elects, and at the mercy of whom: 


his labours feed: and, by his mu/tifa- 
rious illumination, rendered but a more 
splendid slave. ‘The very science, iIn- 
dispensible to all, is neglected by all; 
the spirit that should animate, and the 
intelligence that should direct, have 
been pusilanimously abandoned, or 
basely stifled. Hence, even in this age 
—this enlightened age—one territory 
exhibits a people contented under an 
absolute autocrat, a second displays the 
unbridled tyranny of an effeminate bi- 
got, another shews us a race re-embra- 
cing their bursted fetters, and a third 
oflers the spectacle of a people who, 
amid the vauntings of freedom, quies- 
cently submit their rights and properties 
to the disposal of an unequally-chosen 
and corrupt representation! ‘They 
know that they are imposed upon, but 
do not know that it is their duty to cor- 
rect the abuse; are sensible of their in- 
juries, but lost to the virtuous determi- 
nation, to no longer endure them. 

Why, Sir, are any people deficient in 
the knowledge of their public duties? 
Why dead to the feeling, that, as often 


as they were injured, would move them- 


to selfredress? Because that knowledge 
has never been taught, that feeling 
never inspired, by a scheme of tuition 
including the inculeation of those moral 
truths, those political maxims, and that 
public spirit, which alone can emanci- 
pale enslaved nations, or preserve hu- 
man liberty where it really exists, 

So sensible were the ancient Grecks 
of the indispensability of an universal 
education, that it formed the prime and 
Constant object of their  solicitude. 


a Pri as the age of the renowned 
- immortal patriots, Harmodius and 


‘istogiton, the Athenians set up Mer- 
eurtes in-all the 


highways, with moval 
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sentences inscribed upon them, for the 
instruction of the lowest vulgar; insti- 
tuted public schools, and deemed it 
their greatest glory, that their city was 
the abode of manly virtue, and polite 
learning. When the wives of the same’ 
people, constrained by the invasion of 
Xerxes, fled to Salamis, the first care 
of the hospitable inhabitants was, to 
provide instructors for the children of 
their new visitors: and, when Eurydice, 
of Macedon, resigned Philip, in the 
tenth year of his age, an hostage to 
Thebes, her principal request was, that 
her son might receive an education wer- 
thy of that city. . 
The general state of Grecian morals 
would, indecd, be sufficiently manifested 
by one fact alone; the rejection by 
Aristides the just, of the important pro- 
posal made by Themistocles: The in- 
corruptible Athenian refused his consent 
to the clandestine destruction of the 
Spartan fleet, because “ though no- 
thing could be more advantageous to 
Athens, nothing could be more unjust.” 
Upon how noble a system of ethics was 
such a principle founded! How grand 
the policy with which the iilustrious 
moralist acted! All Athens, all Grecce, 
applauded his resolution: What, then, 
must have been the Grecian education ! 
If we consider that, generally, im- 
probity and licentiousness, dereliction 
of duty, public and private, are trace- 
able to the defects of our didactie 
system; that a plan of tuition, having 
for its bases the controul of the passions, 
and the promotion of our true dignity as 
intellectual, moral, and political beings, 
would improve the bigh and the low, the 
cabinet and the commonalty; shed con- 
tent uponevery station, and teach respect 
for every duty, we shall at once perceive 
the advantage to be derived from the 
example-of a scholastic institution li- 
berally modelled, and to what extent 
posterity would be benefitted by M8 im- 
mediate and universal imitation. Ig- 
norance, the parent and the nurse of 
profligacy and disorder, banished from 
every rank, would leave to religion, 
reason, and patriotism, a clear and. ex- 
tensive ficld; and the church, the state, 


heads of cities, aud fathers of families, 


would quickly behold the glorious scene 
of a rising generation enriched with use- 
ful intelligence, elevated by a masculive 
Virtue, and exhibiting the felicitous 


promise of an improved era, 


Impressed, Sir, with the conviction, 
that the favile methods of tuition adopt a 
| 1 
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by Dr. Bell and Mr, Lancaster, offer 
opportunitics for raising our national 
character as an intellectual, moral, and 
political people, I could not but be anx- 
ious to submit to the readers of your 
extensively-circulated miscellany, my 
sentiments on a subject so important; 
and shall hope to see, from some abler 
band, further remarks respecting the 
greatest possible advantage to be de- 
rived from their plan of communicating 
human kuowledge; or, in other words, 
a stronger light thrown upon the very 
important question of—What would be 
the properest system of tuition for the 
sons of freemen? Tuos. Bussy. 
—— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

N the Wednesday following my late 

communication to you respecting 
Loticries, there was a debate in the 
House of Commons, from which the 
public may gather the following impor- 
tant lacts:—that this delusive system is 
practised on us six times im the year; 
that it extracts from our pockets one 
million of money; that the proceeds to 
the treasury is only 558,240/.; that it is 
one of the sources of patronage by which 
four individuals, under the title of gene- 
ral commissioners, receive 500/. each, 
six who receive 300/. and not less than 
twenty-one who receive from 2001. to 
150/. per annum each ; that it is a power- 
ful means of making dupes of the poor; 
aud, in this respect, it was said by one 
of the members to resemble the devil, 
who seduces to sin, and then punishes 
the sinuer. 


The following resolutions were moved 
and seconded ;:— 

“ ist. That, by the establishment of state 
Jotteries, the government of this country 
has encouraged and provoked a spirit ot 
gambling, which, degrading the character 
of the people, and weakening their habits 
of indnstry, must abate the moral strength 
of the state, and ultimately diminish its 
financial resources. 


“2ndly. That such lotteries have further 
been attended with peculiar evils, which 
the severest regulations have failed to ex. 
tinguish, and which have been repressed 
only by laws whose provisions are arbitrary 
and unconstitutional, and their enforce- 
ment liable to the greatest abuse. 

“Sdly. That the House, therefore would 
RO oo epee the establishment of 
state lotteries, unde sy 
tion whatever,” a be ad ics 

Excellent as these 


resolutions are, the 
house decided, by a uajority ef votes, 


. Continuation of the Delusive System of Lotteries, - [Oet. 1, 


against them ; and thus, instead of thos 
lishing so shameful a system, lotteries 
are continued as usual, and are likely to 
be continued, until the House of Com. 
mons is composed of different men, and 
they adopt principles opposite to thos 
which have hitherto marked their ‘oom. 
pliant extravagant career, 

I have endeavoured to trace. this 
tem to its source, and I cannot find one 
feature that will recommend it any longer 
to our favour; the pages of superstition 
produce innumerable instances of thi 
being decided by lot, but, I believe, the 
first application of it to the services ofa 
state originated at Genoa; from thence 
it spread all over Ltaly ; and, as the Po 
of Rome have never hesitated adopti 
any measure by which they could the 
more easily creep into the pockets of 
their people, they soon availed themselves 
of it to increase their revenues. The 
earliest rhentioned in our history was 
one in 1569; it consistesl of 400,000 lots, 
at 10s. each lot; the profits were to ge 
towards repairing the “havens” of this 
kingdom ; there was another in the year 
1612, for the plantation of English colo- 
nies in Virginia: both these were drawa 
at the west end of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

We have now three in a year, deter- 
mined at six different drawings ; the con- 
tract prices have varied within the last 
ten years from 141. to 197; and the sek 
ling price of a sixteenth from 28 shillings 
to 40s. Thus a lottery of 60,000 tickets 
will realize to the vendors 60,000/. No 
one need wonder that every corner 's 
pasted with lottery puffs, our hands 
crammed during a street’s walk with de- 
lusive schemes, and the most shameful 
compliments of the most infamous meas 
sures continually offered to a confiding 
and ignorant multitude. 

M iy het Warwick; wo Goopua®. 
Ug. %. 
*.° ‘The number of criminals at out 
Midsummer sessions was exactly 100. 
Erratum in my last.—For “ heathen gods” 
read “ leathern gods.” 


— i 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazin 
SIR, 

F all the parts of the medical pre 
fession or .practice, that of the 
accoucheur must be considered the most 
sacred—the least fit to be subjected t@ 
legislative meddlings or enactments. 
Yet, inthe Surgeon’s Bill, intended to be 
introduced into Parliament in the next 
session, it is proposed to be enacted, 
“ Whereas surgieal aid is frequently 7 
quired 
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._ 4 iy midwifery, and it is expedient 
pee ersons so practising should 
be qualified to render such aid, that it 
shal not be Jawlul for any male person 
to practise midwifery unless he shall 
have obtained a diploma or testimonial 
of his knowledge and ability to practise 
surgery, under the seal of one of the said 
three colleges (London, Dublin, Edin- 
burgh), or unless he shall have obtained 
a testimonial of quaiification as princi- 
pal surgeon in the army or navy, aud 
shall have actually served in that capa- 
sity,” &c. &e. ; 

The Royal College of Physicians 
epce assumed the authority of granting 
their permission or license to practise 
midwifery. What has been the conse- 
quence of such assumption? ‘The vain 
attempt of the learned body to establish 
their authority over a practice in which 
hardly one of them could pretend, would 
even deign to pretend, he had “ seen 
service,” proved perfectly nugatory. 
Their order of licentiates of midwifery 
is nearly extinct. The passing of the 
Surgeons’ Bill would now so completely 
extinguish the assumed authority, that 
even the members of their college would 
not be permitted to practise midwifery, 
because surgical assistance is frequently 
required; and the fellows and the licen- 
tiates, in their admission into the col- 
lege of physicians, are obliged to prove 
that they are no surgeons. 

What is to become of the general 

ractitioner, the regular apothecary, now 
Nsislativel recognised as a practitioner, 
if the bill be allowed to pass in its pre- 
sent form? In vain will his friend, his 
neighbour, in the heart-comforting con- 
&dence which he feels in the whole cha- 
racter of the worthy practitioner, address 
him on the most important concern of 
domestic life. During the anxious pe- 
riod of gestation, his seasonable visits 
may often gladden the family; and, con- 
soled by his counsel, they may look for- 
ward with cheering hope to the eventful 
season of parturition. But then, at 
last, their hopes must be blighted ; all 
their expectations of his continued so- 
licitude and professional aid will be com- 
pictely disappointed, for he will then 
ve to declare, while’their every hope 
and confidence may be reposed on him 
— that they must call ina surgeon ; 
at he is by law precluded from ren- 
darned sper oessional services to the 
tolation or soebdaned io Emap Bee ej 

“ppolated, distracted, companions ; 

Whatever symptom of puerperal 
®NTHLY Mae, Ne, 289, 
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fever, or other malady, however dire, 
threatening or present, may appear, nel- - 


ther he nor the physician are eligsble 
attend the Pa ag The re ’ 


competent. ‘Che law has: determined’. 
- question, for “surgical assistanee is 
requently required.” J.War ; 
Bond Court. Wallbrook ; ae 
Aug. 13, 1816, 

P.S. The examiners of the Apothecaries 
Company examine their candidates for 
pointmeat on the subject of midwifery ; 
similar boards of the colleges do not. If" 
the surgeons do obtain from Parliament 
the exclusive privilege of becoming men- 
midwives, and are not constrained by the 
same authority to practise as such, it may 
be said that Parliament has inadvertently 
done great injustice to his Majesty’s sub. 
jects by preventing physicians and apothe- 
caries from followiug a most important 
practice, which is almost universally de- 
clined by the pure surgeons. 

i 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine 
SIR, 
OPE Joan, I perceive, is still the 
disturber of the Holy Catholie 
Church, as appears by your correspon- 
dent R. C. of this month, who is not a 
little angry, and who, in his wrath, at- 
tacks, rather rudely, my neverthe- 
less-very-respectable authority, saying, 
“There is nothing, I believe, however 
improbable, preposterous, or false, which 
will not be easily caught, and instantly 
swallowed, hy a credulous and unre- 
flecting vulgar.” Very pretty, by the 
way; supposing R. C, to be a member, 
as clearly he isa warm defender, of the 
said church, over which, it is affirmed, 
the said Joan was pontif and head. 
What preposterous falsehoods has not the 
church of Rome compelled her more 
“credulous and unreflecting vulgar” to 
swallow? Oh! what a tale could here 
be told! And because some of the un- 
reflecting vulgar had not throats wide 
enough, and would not swallow all her 
“¢ preposterous falschoods,” such as turn- 
ing, by a few words over them, bread 
and wine into real flesh and blood, called 
by said church the real presence; to- 
gether with lying wonders and miracles, 
said to be wrought by the agents of said 
infallible church. What dreadful ‘do- 
ings have been transacted in inquisitions, 
bishop’s cellars, aud at burning stakes! 
Tamno enemy to Catholic emancipation, 
but let the truth be told. 

Really, Mr. Editor, the sneering man- 
ner of your correspondent induces me te 
conclude there is more truth about ‘this 
she-pope than some people, particularly 

' Dd those 
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those more interested, are disposed to 
admit. Tobe surc, the authorities of 
R. C. are numerous, but none the better 
for that. How numerous and mighty 
were the authorities against Luther, that 
worthy friar, a name as hateful to the 
Holy See as that of Pope Joan,—the 
beast, as he used to be designated by 
succeeding popes; yet was that intrepid 
Reformer triumphant, and exposed to 
everlasting shame that corrupted and 
corrupting church. 

But it is time to bring forward my 
‘nameless’ clergyman of the Church of 
England, as R. C. is again pleased to 
write. If he think I am forging, I do 
assure him, and your numerous readers, 
he is in error; but, should he be uncasy, 
and very angry again, as he reads the 
following, I can only say, Iet him be 
angry. 

It has been confidently asserted, says 
my worthy clerg,man, by some modern 
members of the Romish Church, that the 
story concerning Pope Joan is a mere 
fiction, invented by Protestants to blacken 
the infallible church: in opposition to 
this insinuation, I here insert the fol- 
Jowing :-— 

“ist. The said Mrs. Joan, who called 
herself John VIET. was successor in the 
popedom to Leo ITV. wha died A. D. 
855, and she herself was succeeded by 
Benedict LI. 

“2nd. Not only do many grave Ro- 
man Catholic historians assert the fact, 
but the fact itself has also exercised the 
wits of more than a few ingenious pocts 
ef that communion. Witness the fol- 
lowing epigrammatic verse: 

Papa pater patrum peperit papissa 
papellum. 

Not to mention the lines of Mantnan, 
who was himself a Carmelite friar, and 
who represents Pope Joan and her lover 
hanging in the antechamber of hell: 

Hic pendebat adliuc, sexum mentita 
virile 
Femina, cui triplici Phrygiam diademate 
mitram 
Saspendebat apex, et pontificatis adulter, 
“3dly. ‘The statue of this she pope 
. ° i 
remained ia the cathedral church of Si- 
enna so low down as until about. the 
year 1677, when it was demolished, in or- 
der to stifle all memory of an incident so 


disastrous and dishonorable to 


th 
a e holy 


As to the series of successors ; 
ehurch of Rome, I beg ag ame 
K. C. and ul) like-minded, to the Rus. 
Sian Kresthoop. If he be disposed to 
epen an account with them in these dis- 


trous times for trad bet 
astrous times for trade and confine, 
he will, notwithstandin nty of 
business. aha, Ren 
Laying claim, Mr. Editor, to your 
known impartiality in the cause of im 
and justice, I beg an early insertion of 

the above. M. Castiepex 
Woburn ; Aug. 5, 1816, . 


. a ee 
To 3 ae of the Monthly Magazine, 
ITHE being taken from produce 
arising chiefly from labour, most 
materially affects the poor. It operates 
to their disadvantage two ways:—Finst, 
by discouraging cultivation, as the de. 
mand of tithes is on the produce of land, 
and not on land itself; and, consequently, 
it abridges the calls for agricultural la 
bour. Secondly, by lessening the value 
of wages in proportion as it increases the 
price of provisions ; which must he the 
consequence of withholding labour in the 
cultivation of land, and this will con- 
tinue to be the case as long as the oecn- 
pier does not receive a benefit equal to 
the risk and expence of applying labour. 
As population increases, the burden be- 
comes more oppressive, because a 
greater supply of provisions is requisite, 
aud the necessity of cultivation is more 
urgent. Labour is the means of pro- 
curing from land more than the natural 
produce, which, in general, is not more 
than about one-fifih of what is procured 
from it when in a state of cultivation. 
Thus, through the increase of popula- 
tion, the claim of tithe-holders Is ¢n- 
larged at the expence of the consumer. 
Our manufactories are greatly affected 
by tithes: their prosperity is de ndant 
on conimerce, which can only be sup 
ported as we are able to stand in compe 
tition with other nations, Tithes are 
abolished in America, and, in & great 
measure, throughout Europe, this coun- 
iry and Ireland excepted ; so that they 
will operate as an obstacle to our send- 
ing manufactured goods to foreign mar 
kets on terms equal to those‘of other na 
tions. Our country, is, therefore, ™ 
danger of losing its reputation as the 
first commercial nation. , 
Were the depressing effects of tithes 
removed, industry would, in all proba: 
bility, receive such a stimulus, as t 4 
the means of procuring an abundan 
supply of provisions, and of keeping up 
a reguiar one on moderate terms. 
removal of them would, we may hopes 
also tend to Jessen the alarm which 
so generally spread over the nation 
the rapid increase of the poors rate. 
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rat we 
on h Miccount of the application of la- 


ax on land, neither more nor 


uld have an opposite effect to 
aad pr produce, and tend to excite 
the occupier to. obtain an increase of 
roduce by cultivation, It is an erro- 
seats idea that land proprietors would 
‘exclusively reap the benefit arising from 
the annihilation of tithes, for, as the pro- 
duce of land increases, the value of such 
produce is proportionably lessened ; and, 
therefore, they would have but little ad- 
vantage, if any, more than the consumer. 
Would it not also be beneficial in a reli- 
gious point of view to do away this op- 
ressive tax? For how painfully do we 
find love and harmoay, the very essence 
of religivn, destroyed by frequent con- 
tentions between the pastor and his 
charge—contentions which involve in 
their consequences the opposite feelings 
of hatred and animosity. Jos. CLARK. 
Street, near Glastonbury. 
—_— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
ABSTRACT of the MINUTES of EVIDENCE 
taken before the LORDS COMMITTEES, 
to whom was referred the BILL inti- 
tuled, “ An Act to alter and enlarge 
the Powers of two Acts of his present 

Majesty, for granting certain Powers 

to the Gas Light and Coke Company,” 

explaining the present STATE of GAS 

ILLUMINATION, 

Samuel Clegg was called in, and exa- 
mined, 
RE you engineer to the Gas Light 
and Coke Company ?— Yes, 

Have the Company, since the year 
1812, proceeded in the execution of their 
powers and established works in any 
parts of the town ?—Yes. 

Where are their works established ?— 
Tn Peter-street, Westminster; Brick- 
lane, Old-street; and Worship-street, 
Norton Falgate, 

Specify some of those parts in the 
city of Westminster that are supplied; 
wame any streets which oceur to you. 
— Parliament-street, Whitchall, the 
Strand, Pall Mall, St. Martin’s-lane, 
Long Acre, St. James’s-street, Coven- 
try-street, Leicester-square, with the se- 
Veral cou: ts adjoining. 

What parts of the city of London 
have been supplied by the Company ?— 
Chrapside, Cornhill, Bishopsgate-street, 
ood-street, Leadenhall-street, Fore- 

reet, round the Bank of England, and 

Various other parts. 

Do you happen to know how many of 
vllices of government are lighted 
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by the Company ?—I think nearly the 
whole of this end of the town, t 

outside and inside together ; the hole 
of the government lamps appertaining 
to the public offices are lighted by the 


‘Company. 


Does the Company afford a very | 

supp J to Catien fred — Yes, vere 
ud a considerable supply at Cove 
Garden Theatre ?— Yes. — ment 

The interior of the stables at Carlton. 
house are lighted as well as the outside ? 
—Ycs; and General Bloomfield’s, pri- 
vate rooms are lighted by it, ; 

The Attorney General has a_ supply 
in the interior of his house?—Yes,. the 
whole of the lower parts and the bed 
rooms. , 

Do you know of any applications that 
have been made by the inhabitants of 
different parts of the town not lighted 
to have a supply given them?— Yes, the 
applications are. numerous for a supply 
of light; I cannot exactly state the par- 
ties concerned at this moment; applica- 
tions are almost daily. ' 

Do you know whether they have en- 
creased within the last six months ?— 
Yes, they encrease weekly ; applications 
now are double what they were a little 
while ago. 

Is it your opinion, that, looking to the 
number and extent of those applica- 
tions, the sum of 200,0001. would be 
expended in complying with them, 
in erecting new works, and carrying 
the other works iato effect?—It would 
take 100,000]. at. least to answer the 
present demands, before the ensuing 
Christmas. 

You have stated a number of offices 
of government you light, the Admiral- 
ty, Ordnance, and others ; are those lit 
inside as well as out ?—Most of them 
inside, I think, 

Do you mean that they are lit beyond 
the passages?—Yes, in the several 
oflices where the clerks are. 

You state a number of shops that yau 
say are lit; state the number of in-door 
lights that you furnish?—The number 
of in-door lights amounts to aboyt 
4,000. 

What has been the greatest numfer 
you have lit of in-door lamps since the 
Ist of January ?—The average has been 
about 5,000. ‘e 

What do you charge for a lamp in 
the street; an out-door lamp?— We have 
various prices, mere io the illomi- 


nating power, as high qs }01, a year, and 
low as 30s, 
Wes Dd Destribe 
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Describe the two sorts of lamps that 
are the extreme?’—The 101. is what we 


call the large bat-winged burners ; the 


lowest is a single flame, like the light of 
@ candle. 

What description of lamp is it with 
which you light the streets; wliat you 
call the parish lamp?!—They vary in dif- 
ferent parishes according to the contract; 
some of the parishes have ti.ree guineas 
a-year lamps; in others 5i. a-year; in 
others 101. a-year; depending upon the 


‘width of the street, and the distance at 


which they are placed. 
The lamps once went out in West- 
minster, did not they ?—Yes, they did. 


What was the cause of their going . 


out ?—A fresh hand taking the manaye- 


_ ment. ¥ 


Supposing any explosion was to take 
place in any one of those gasometers, 
those reservoirs, what would become of 
it then?—-It would do away with that 
gasometer, that is all. 

How near are they to éach other ?— 
There are two within seven or eight 
feet ; the others are about thirty feet. 

Those within seven feet, if the one 
was to explode, the other might possibly 
get damaged ?—No, I do not think it is 


probable ; if a gasometer was to give 


way, it would be merely a dislocation of 
the sheet iron; the gas would escape, 
but Ido not conceive any quantity of 


‘matter could be discharged so as to in- 


jure the vessel next to it. The gasome- 
ter is composed of very thin iron, some- 
thing similar to strong paper, and it 
would be merely the bursting open of 


_that paper ; there could be no fragments 


fiy from it (o injure the next vessel. 

Do you think that seven fect'is a suf- 
ficient distance to prevent its operating 
upon the next?—TI think it is an ample 
distance. 

Explosions have taken place ?—I ne- 
ver knew one in a gasometer, 

Did an explosion take place in Covent 
Garden, or in the neighbourhood of Co- 
vent Garden ?—There was a slight con- 
tusion took place, a slight explosion 
took place there. 

How was that ’—The men were join- 
ing a pipe to convey the gas to the diffe- 
rent parts of the theatre, and our valves 
being — before the regular time, 
the workmen not being aware of that, 
the pipe end to which they were going 
to join another was open, and it made 
its escape between the plaster of the 
eciling and the boarded floor. 

You have been asked as to the effect 


(Oct. f, 
of an explosion in the gasop "4 
you think an explosion can take) 
in a gasometer?—I do not think it isc. 
pable of an explosion. 

Are the contents of the 
pable of explosion alone ?—No, 

Would it not require, to produce ay 
explosion, that a mixture of 
atmospheric air should be put in’—Yey, 
it might be done for an experiment; it 
could not be possible for the gas along 
to explode. 

Therefore these questions are h 
thetical, supposing circumstances are % 
managed, as that an explosion should 
take place ?— Yes. 

And not from an opinion that a gaso- 
meter can explode ?—No; in my opinion 
it cannot. 

Since that accident you have mention. 
ed at Covent Garden Theatre, has any 
application been made to the Company 


to encrease the supply then in conten- 
plation ?—Yes. 


Richard Ledbeater was then called in, 


and examined. 


Ce 


You are chief clerk to the Gas Light 


and Coke Company ?—Yes. 

How many private houses are light- 
ed by the Gas Light | with 
Lamps ’—Between seventeen 
teen hundred. 

How many private lamps are there in 
those seventeen or eighteen hundred 
houses ?—Upward of seven thousand, 

Have you any idea, supposing there 
were no private lighting, at what you 
would light a whole parish per lamp for 
the public ?—I do not think the 
pany would undertake to light street- 
lights only, without private houses. 

You are of opinion the Company 
would not undertake to light  street- 
lamps only ?—I do not think it would 
be worth their while ; I know we are at 
Cre losing by all the street lamps We 
ight, ‘ 

Have you made any calculation @ 
to the loss or profit upon any particular 
lamps?—I dare say the average loss 
upon all the street lights we are now 
supplying may be from fifteen to twenlty 
per cent. 

If the public were to advance you 
twenty or thirty per cent.’ more 
you now have, you could light the pub- 
lic lamps?— Yes, I think we ceuld. of 

Are you furnished with an account 
the expenditure of the last 200,000, = 
I have an account, not of the exact sam 
of each item, ; The 
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iiness uced the following Account. Brought f gers idles 
as CRE about £165,000 House in Pall Mall . . . . . 9,100 


Ditto in Bridge-street 400 

3 24,000 > . . * e * . 
ragements tomes rary . . 11,000 WharfinCannon-row ., . . . 4,000 
Remains available, abou Mr. Winsor’s Annuity . . . . 1,600 


200,009 Printing, Stationary, Stamps, aud 








Monies expended, occasional Pxpences .-. .°. 2,200 
ter-street Station. . + » £ 61 ,800 
pat Station ° e e ° . 45,500 165,500 


ails Have you an account of the t and 
——. gl shane loss of your transactions re ati I 
= ring ~ So... 9,800 have an account of the profit’ and loss 
yon Expences . . « « « « 5,200 for the year ending last Christmas; and 
. ——— also for the quarter ending Lady Day 
Carried forward . . 155,400 last:— 
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t and Loss on one Year’s Operations, from the 25th of December, 181 
she to the 25th of Deesaber 1815, ¢ be 
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Desror. , a Se | CreEDITOR.” £és2d 
To coals, 3,058 By Rent for Light, from Decem- 
chaldrons, and 9,463 12 9| ber 25,1814, to December 5, 8,029 © 
245 fonS+*+*+* UBl5-+ccececcsccccesssecesecs . 
— Rent and Taxes 510 1. O§—Coke sold «-++secceesecesceses| 4919 0 ¢ 
— Weekly Wages ’ Tar sold ccc ccccccccccccccceves 299 oO 
and Contingen- 4,232 4 7i—- Ammonia sold cececesscceseses] 444 0 
4 CleSteeeeeeece ; 
— Salaries-+-++++*] 2,942 44 @. 12,805 0 
— Printing, Sta- Steck on Hand. 
tionary, and P| 456 6 £ « d. 
Stamps «+++ ke, 55 Chaldrons, at 68 15 ( 
— Occasional Ex- Q5S. seeeerecrecces 
pences for Ad- oni 17 1 lar, 2,588 cwt. at 8s, --1,035 0 
vertisements, Ammonia, 12,100 Gal- 151 5 © 
Postage, &c. +e lons, at 3d. whan iinet : : 
1,255 0 ¢ 
17,005 13 m , 
14,060 0 
By Balance, being lost -«+e+e+-] 2,945 13 ¢ 
17,004 13 
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What number of chaldronm of coals do 


you consume ’—In the last quarter we 


consumed between nineteen hundred 
and two thonsand. 

What proportion of that is again sale- 
able as coke >About three-fourths. 

The average copsumption of coals on 
the present consumption of light would 
be about 8060 chaldrons in the year ?— 
Yes. 

Have you at present contracts for 
lighting public lamps ?—We have in se- 
veral places. 

Can you state to the Committee the 
present price you receive ?—They gene- 
rally run at three guineas per annum ; a 
burner being the same as at the Admi- 
ralty, and on Westininster Bridge. 

What number of common street 
lamps do the lamps you light actually 
supply the place of!—They supply the 

lace of four. 

And that the Company might not 
Jose, and have a fair profit, those lamps 
should cost four guineas and a half?— 
Yes. 

What is the present price of the oil 
lamps ?—I think about twenty-five shil- 
lings a year. 

John Pedder called in, and examined. 


Has any calculation ever been made 
of the number of private lamps that it 
would be necessary for the Company to 
light to enable them to light public ones? 
—The mode in which the calculation is 
made is this:—the Company expect, 
upon the average, to obtain 10,000 cubic 
fect of gas from a chaldron of coal, then 
charging that at the rate of 15s. a thou- 
emd eubic feet, although they shall lose 
upon the street light, which they are 
aware of, from the quantity the street 
fight consumes; they still, by the mea- 
sure which has been ascertained of the 
qtaptity used by a private light, hetween 

woviding for the two purposes, the pub- 
ie and private light, that will carry a 
profit with which they are contented. 

fn making this calculation, what 
number of the cubie feet do you sup- 
pose to be consumed in private houscs, 
aud what quantity in public lamps ?— 
They estimate a public lamp, like that 
on Westminster bridge, a single burner 
at three feet to three feet and a half an 
hour, and they estimate a burner in pri- 
vate houses, depending upon the price 
ow lor at, some at five cubie feet an 

utr, some at more, some at less ; there- 
fore burners are tried before they are put 
into houses, to ascertain the prices which 


shall be charged for them, 
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In making this calculation, what pro. 
portion of the 10,000 cubic feet do a 
calculate upon as being used in py 
Jamps, and what in private lamps iy oy. 
der to indemnify the Company, and. 
cure a profit?—It is not for me to 
to the question of your lerdship ; but, 
when ihe Company have a number of 
lights of each description, they are ». 
tisfied that they consume only a certain 
quantity of. gas, and, measuring that 
against what they are able to getfroma 
chaldron of coals, they cam ascertain 
whether there is a_ profit upon the 
whole. 

You have never made ‘a caiculation 
of the proportion that is necessary to be 
consumed in private and in public lights 
out of the 10,000 cubic feet of gas, to 
secure a profit to the Company’—The 
Company are satisfied if they get at the 
rate of 15s. a thousand cubic feet for 
their gas, they are working for a profit; 
as to how that should be distributed, is 
matter of arrangement between them 
and the public, their customers. - 

How has the calculation been made? 
—Burners have been placed so as to 
ascertain the precise exit of gas, and, 
then comparing that for an hoar with the 
quantity consumed, and valuing the 
quantity consumed agaist the amount 
obtained from a chaldron of coals, the 
Company have been able to ascertain 
what they conld afford it at, and what 
they could not afford it. 

Yon calculate on getting 10,000 ct 
bic feet of gas from a chaldron of coals; 
that, if that 10,000 feet were all burnt in 
public lamps, it would be a dead Toss to 
the Company; but that you look upon 
by acertain proportion of it being p 
lic lamps, and a certain proportion Pp 
vate lamps, the Company may not only 
be indemnified, but acquire 4 prolit; 
then, what is the proportion of the 10; 
cubic feet of gas that, to secure 3 pro" 
must be burnt in private lamps?— 
not believe any accurate calculation 
been made of the number ; I only * ot 
of the estimate ee of the gery . 
gas produced, and the result OF ™" 
seas for the sale, so ee opiniian 
as to the profit they will produce. 
Samuel Cleese pet called i, and fut 

ther examined, oo tie 
\ You have’ invented a machine t. 
measuring the gas that is given OU) 
have youuot?—Yes; we can meast 
any quantity consumed im @ © 
time. ; 

The use of that/machine is to 5" 
the Company against the persot W" 
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wi tract, burni re gas 
contract, burning more ¢: 
ioe se oaacitity he ought to have for 
noney 2— ¥ eS- 

Teagposies a room of twelve feet 
suare, What quantity of cubic fect of 
gas would be necessary to cause an €X* 
osion, supposing there were 1700 fect 
of atmospheric air?—About 170 would 
be about the mixture, provided the 
atmospheric air did not make its escape 
at the time the inflammable air en- 
that they remained in those propor- 
tions. ' 

Do you know the quantity of gas got 
from a chaldron of coals?—We average 
about 10,000 feet. 

You have been employed at Manches- 
ter, have you not ?—I have. 

Have you ever known arty explosion 
there?—Not one; I have illuminated 
about two-and-twenty manufactories 
with gas, and never knew the least ac- 


cident. 
— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


OOKING accidentally over Lady 
Craven’s Journey to Constantino- 
ple, { met with the following passage of 
a letter, dated Genoa, September 16, 
1785; I have thought that it might 
furnish some useful reflections to my 
countrymen at the present period, when 
so much horror is expressed at the cruel- 
ty of the Algerines in making slaves of 
Christians ; and when a great expedition 
has been sent from this country to 
avenge the outrages committed by the 
barbarians upon the civilized inhabitants 
of Christian countries, =~ 
The passage is thus—“ Yesterday, two 
Algerine slaves came to my apartments 
to sell slippers; the oldest of the two 
Was one of the handsomest brown men, 
With the best countenance, I ever saw ; 
he has heen a slave five-and-itwenty 
years, and is suffered to ¢o about with- 
out the usual attendant, which is a man 
With a stout stick in his hand, who fol- 
lows the slaves who walk about the 
town, chained together, always in pairs. 
hen I thought upon the fate of this 
man, guilty of no crime, a prisoner 
Wat—his looks so noble and honest— 
rt he hae: I might have had in- 
of Genoa 2 ; with the Doge and Senate 
ier rh lave sent him home to Al- 
; fare cp see Sort of pictures in real 
are . adark hue—” 
deed! I hope some of your 
Sorrespondeuts, better informed on these 


. 
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abr" 
stihjects than myself, will be so good as” 
to let us know when the practice of re-- 
ducing the’Algerines to slavery ceased 
at Genoa, and the other Italian states ; 
and by whose instrumentality so happy 
a change in the moral system was eficct- 
ed. Let us be certain, that, in the horrid 
practice of reducing men to slavery, the 
Algerines are wholly the aggressors, and 
have not acted from the spirit of reta-- 


lation. _ 4 PRienp To EQUAL JUSTICE, 
August 23. 
—=—_— 

To the Editor of tre Monthly Magazine, 

SIR, ; 

EING engaged in a baking busie 

ness, requiring a considerable su 

ply of barm (yeast), and not being at all 
times able to obtain a sufficient quan- 
tity of that useful article of a suitable 
quality, I should consider myself much 
obliged if any of your well-informed 
correspondents would favour me, through 
the medium of your widely-circulated 
and truly valuable publication, with the 
means of preserving the quality for any 
moderate length of time? what other 
wholesome material may be used in aid ? 
and what treatise presents itself in the 
English or French language on this 
subject, or on baking in general? 


South-Shields ; G. V. 
Scptember 5, 1816. 
<a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 

N addition to the information re- 

guested by your correspondent L. G. 
in the Magazine for Augnst, I should 
wish, if it were possible, to ascertain for 
how small a sum a man and his wife, 
and two servants, might live comforta- 
bly, contiguous to some large town; 
and I should like to see a table of ex- 
pences fairly calculated, that persons 
might be able to estimate what addition 
they would require to such sum, or what 
they could affurd to subtract from it. 

I should likewise wish to have the si- 
tuations pointed out cither in this king- 
dem or upon the Continent; which 
would be highly useful to many persons 
whose incomes are between two hundred 
and four bundred pounds a-year, and 
who dread the mconvenience occasioncd 
by moving without .a certainty of suc- 
eess. Cornwall and Devonshire are, 
perhaps, the cheapest and most plentijal 
counties in England; but I know no» 
thing of house-rent, and. various other 
articles, in these situations. 

4 0 A. Bees 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
sik, 

APPINESS being the great mo- 

tive of human activity, one would 


naturally expect that those speculations, | 


which have fur their object the preven- 
tion of disease, and the prolongation of 
life, would chiefly occupy attention. 
But, amid the inimense variety of books, 
I hardly know any that has been protes- 
sedly written on these deeply interesting 
subjects. Many volumes, indeed, have 
appeared on the lucrative art of curing 
diseases, and on the means of prolonging 
life: the work published some years ago 
by Sir John Sinclair is, I allow, one con- 
spicuous exception; a work, it ought to 
be remarked, like this gentleman's other 
valuable publications on finance, statis- 
tics, and agriculture, so various and 
comprehensive, that none will consult it 
without instraction. 

That lite may, in some degrec, be 
lengthened, is by no means a vain or un- 
reasonable speculation. It is well known 
that all subjects in nature, whether mo- 
ralor physical, are, by artificial atten- 
tions in their several qualities, suscep- 
tible of amelioration and improvement; 
and that the same general principle may 
also be extended to their duration need 
not he doubted. As human life is often 
accelerated by injurious practices, it 
must follow that, by a contrary course, it 
will be protracted ; and experience puts 
it beyond a doubt, that not only indi- 
viduals, but whole classes of men, are, 
in certain circumstances, more long-lived 
than others. 

As this diversity is certainly too great 
and tov geveral to be thought merely ac- 
cidental, it would prove an useful and 
instructive study to trace its causes, 
Were our numcrous tourists, instead of 
perpetually indulging in the barren 
theme of describing the external appear- 
ances of nature and art, to give some at- 
tention to the habits and domestic prac- 
tices of the people, they might not only. 
illustrate this subject, but also afford in- 
structive views, both of human nature 
and political economy. One of them, 
however, whose remarks on a late visit 
to France are inserted in your Magazine, 
communicates a piece of information 
which here deserves to be noted,—that an 
jutoxicated person is rarely to be seen in 
that country. The case being so noto- 
riously different in England, there ig 
good reason to suppose that our cxtreme 
addiction to tavern pleasures, with their 
Consequent irregularities, is a principal 
cause of premature death, The greater 

2 
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humidity and incotistancy of 
might also be mentioned, bei oe 
medical correspondent Dr. i 
shewn,) the great cause of Asthma and 
other fatal disorders. The French are 
more plain and simple in their diet thay 
the English, and, consequently, enjoy it 
more plentifully and regularly, 
working classes in England, indulgi 
more in the luxuries of eating than any 
other nation in the world, often suffer 
severely from want of food, whence 
ceeds such frequency of consumptive 
disorders; a truth, oz Scrutator has ob- 
served in one of your late numbers, well 
known at dispensaries ; the physicians re. 
marking that the diseases of those whe 
resort there generally proceed from hun 
ger, and that their patients commonly 
stand more-in need of victuals than of 
inedicines. ‘The uncommon carnivo- 
rousness of the English does not appear 
to be quite consonant to the ordination 
of Nature, as those animals who most re- 
semble man in the structure of their body 
prefer vegetable food, and is, we may in- 
fer, not favourable to longevity. 
mortality, however, is, without doubt, 
chiefly caused by general habits of riot 
and intemperance, a truth which is strik- 
ingly illustrated in the following passage 
of a work published about eight years 
ago in Paris, intitled, “Religious and 
Sentimental Excursions to the 
yards ; by Anthony Caillot.” 

In describing the cemetery of Mont 
Louis, these remarks occur:—*“ What 
was my astonishment to find that the 
greater number of these sad inscriptions 
inform me that they mark the graves 
fathers of families, dead at an adv 
age, or after having passed the prime 
life! How striking the contrast from 
the graves in the churchyard of Mont- 
martre, a greater part of which conta 
husbands and wives, and young girls, 
cut off in the vigour of youth. Hows 
this phenomenon to be accounted for; 
and why does the enemy of mal 
strike more young people than old in of 
place, and more old than young @ a» 
other?” | 

In explaining these different phe 
nomena, M, Caillot sees no reason to 
ascribe them to the difference of the aif 
but entirely to the industrious 
regular hours, and more moderate 
simple pleasures of the inhabitants of the 
one district ; and to the mad passion for 
nocturnal festivities, exhibitions, and all 
kinds of debauchery, which prevail is 
the other. I suppose we may search at 
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on for such a patriarchal excep- 
: the fauxbourg of St. Antoine, 
ion 8° is is situated. It is 
where Mont Louts 1s situated. 
more likely that the most favora- 
— hibit 
ble of our parochial records will exh 
g history of untimely deaths more nearly 
resembling that of Montmartre. Upon 
the whole, there appears some ground to 
resume that both moral and physical 
causes combine in shortening the period 
of human life in England, not only when 
compared with France, bat perhaps 
every other European nation: a truth 
not only cnriots and important, but, in 
every point of view, profitable and use- 
ful, exactly to ascertain. W.N. 
Bedford-Row ; April 24, 1815. 
a ? 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SiR, 
VER willing to give what informa- 
tion I possibly can, be it ever so 
trivial, to the readers of your valuable 
Magazine, give me leave to answer the 
enquiry of L.G. in your last number, 
page 14, after a cheap place of residence. 
As a cheap and salubrious situation, I 
shall point out to his nofice this town; 
but, perhaps, he will be better able to 
judge of it if I give him a short list of 
the prices of a few necessaries of life. 
The most important article of human 
consumption is bread; this we obtain as 
low, or perhaps generally lower, than at 
the first markets. The best first flour is 
now selling at from 56s. to 58s. per pack ; 
seconds at from 46s. to 50s. Butter 
sellsat 10d. and 11d. per Ib. of 200z; 
this article averages at about one-penny 
per Ib, dearer during the bathing sca- 
son, on account of its vicinity to Biack- 
pool, it has within the last three months 
been as low as 8d. perlb. Eggs are 6d. 
per dozen,—Milk 2d. per quart,—Beef 
td. to 74d. per Ib.—Veai 44d. to 54d; 
aud other articles, the produce of 
the neighbourhood, equally reasonable. 
Rents are low, though we have very few 
empty houses. I have no doubt but L. 
©, has often heard speak of the produc- 
live fertility of the Fylde country, its 
cheap and excellent cheese, and its salu- 
brious air, Poulton is pleasantly situ- 
ated on the River Wyre, along the banks ™ 
of which is a most delightful ramble; it 
° three miles from the coast of the Irish 
sea, four miles from Blackpool, which, 
or its respectability and its eligible 
pacar for sea-bathing, is not inferior 
hs in the kingdom, We are eigh- 
miles from Preston, twenty-one 
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about forty miles from Liverpool. The 
town of Poulton itself contains little 
more than 1000 itthabitants. I can say 
little in favour of the good regulations of 
the town, as we have no justice of the 
peace within fifteen or eighteen miles ; 
however, there are many respectable in- 
habitants, and I think I might very 
safely add a word or two in favour of 
their sociability. Upon the whole, I 
make no hesitation in saying, that L. G. 
would find no difficulty in being able to 
live in Poulton, or its neighbourhood, 
upon a small establishment, with respec- 
tability, with less than one hundred per 

annum. C. 

Poulton-in-the-Fylde, Lancashire ; 
Aug. 20. | 
pe \ 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, : 
ERMIT me to state, through the 
medium of your useful and uni- 
versally-read Magazine, the particulars 
of a visitation of Providence, expe- 
rienced in this part of the United King- 
dom on Tuesday, the 13th inst. at 26 
minutes past ten, P.M. 

The evening was uncommonly calm, 
the thermometer at 60 degrees, the baro- 
meter at 29,8, when, at the time above- 


-mentioned, a violent shock of an earth- 


quake was felt, extending from north- 
west to south-east; it lasted for about 
eight seconds. I wasatsupper with my 
family, when we perceived a sudden tre- 
mor or motion, which caused the glasses 
on the sideboard to rattle violently, 
and shook the house most perceptibly, 
causing the bells to ring; this was ac- 
companied with a rumbling sound, 
which appeared at first to be under- 
neath; immediately thereafter resem- 
bled the sound of a coach-and-four 
driving full speed along a street, and in 
a moment after it appeared to come 
from-the-roof of the house, as if a.nume 
ber of persons were forcibly bursting 
open the doors. The dogs howled vio- 
lently, and appeared sensible of some- 
thing supernatural. In one house, two 
canary birds, in a cage, were so violently 
alarmed as to drop down dead. 7 
The consternation in this neighboure 
hood was very general, but, fortunately, 
no damage was done, except one chim- 
ney-top which was rent; I wish I could 
add; that the same was the case to the 
westward, but the shock was much 
more violent in that direction; and, at 
Inverness, the beautiful spire of the gaol 
and court-house rior so much damaged, 
¢ a 
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thrown about eight inches off the per- 
pendicular, for about twelve feet at the 
top, and only supported from falling by 
a long iron rod, to which the weather- 
cock is attached. 

Many chimneys were thrown down, 
no fewer than seven in one court, and 
several houses rent from top to bottom. 

One most providential escape occur- 
red in town: a stack of chimneys on a 
house adjoining one occupied by Mr. 
K—— being thrown down, the stones 
forcing their way through the roof, and 
falling directly upon the bed in which 
Mr. and Mrs. K were, without do- 
ing them the least injury. 

In the district of country west from 
Inverness, called the Aird, the shock 
was still more violent; the houses of 
Phossachis and Bogsey being complete- 
ly rent, and another, occupied by C—r 
Cc was so much damaged as to oblige 
the family to leave it immediately. 
The east end of the old priory of Beemly 
was likewise thrown down. 

At Fort George the ramparts shook 
so violently, that the sentinels on duty, 
at the main gate, conceived an attempt 
was made to force it open, and, under 
this idea, challenged the supposed in- 
truders. The range of front buildings, 
occupied as the governor’s, lieutenant- 
governor's, and the other staff-officers’ 
houses, appeared to the soldiers on guard 
to be bowed violently backward and for- 
ward, or, as one of them expressed it, to 
be shaken like a strong ash-tree in a vio- 
lent storm. ‘The sea appeared much agi- 
tated, and, at the ferry of Kessoc, the 
boatmen, who were at the time crossing 
it, experienced three violent waves, 
such as must have sunk the boat had 
there been any wind; indeed they con- 
ceived they had run upon some sand- 
bank. 

About one, A.M. a second, but slight, 
shock was experienced ; but, from the 
hour, was only noticed by a few. 

1 should have mentioned that the 
mercury in the barometer was much 
agitated immediately after the earths 
quake, and a sinall fire-ball was observed 
in the air, in a direction from north to 
south, immediately succeeding it. 

Nairn; Aug. 31. A Susscriser, 

—i 
To engl of the Monthly Magazine. 
BEING an Unitarian Christian, and 


anxious to act in every respect 


principles, 











epusistently with Unjtarian 
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as to render it doubtful whether it may 
not be necessary to take it down, being 





I have found myself _ 
lave found myself in ay 
dilemma on the subject of a 
the solemnization of the matriage cere. 
mony in the name of the Trinity, a doo, 
trine whieh I do not believe, and, conse. 
quently, an authority which I 
(because I think I ought not,) in 
way to acknowledge, either directly @ 
tacitly; under these circum I 
shall feel particularly gratified if any of 
your correspondents will give me, 
through the medium of your extensive 
and valuable publication, a solutiog of 
the following case. 

“Ts it necessary, to constitote amar 
riage legal, that parties properly qualified, 
and presenting themselves hefore the mi- 
nister at the church in due form, declaring 
their intention of marriage, should submit 
to the whole, or any part, of the marriage 
ceremony? Or can the minister refuse to 
marry them if they refuse to go through 
the whole, or any such part of it, as he 
may choose to prescribe ’” 

It is well known that what is called 
the short ceremony is most usually prac 
tised, and is, in fact, only parts of the 
whole ceremony ; I am not aware of the 
authority on which this deviation stands 
—the case is, of course, confined to the 
Church of England. I am glad to 
learn that the question is agitating 
among different bodies of Unitarians; 
and, from the communication which I 
have had with an Unitarian member of 
Parliament on the subject, 1 hope the 
ceremony will not long be confined to 
the Church of England : there can be no 
reason why Unitarians should not enjoy 
the same privileges as the Quakers de 
in marrying among themselves. 

July 29. CoONSISTIANUS. 


en ; 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazwe. 

SIR, 

LLOW me to inform your corre 

spondent, Mr. Varie, through 
your medium, that he is by no means 
correct in the inference drawn by him 
from the report of the action of the High- 
gate Archway Company v. Nash: 
“That the stipulation of assessed oF 
liquidated damages has no real meat 
ing.” Whether the Company coal 
enforce payment from the defendant 0 
more than the damage they had ac 
tually sustained, would depend upon 
the construction to be put on the 20,0001. 
in the bond; viz. whether it was to 
considered as a penalty or as stipulat ; 
damages, to which the party had ee 
himself on breach of the contract. a 
be considered as a penalty, it could on'y 
be enforced to the extent of the ~~ 
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lly sustained, which must, in that 


<sessed by a jury under Stat. 8 
ease Willian If, ¢. 11, s. 8: but, if 
+ be construed into a contract to pay 
the 90,0002. as liquidated damages, on 
preach of the agreement, then the Com- 

ny would be entitled to recover the 
whole of thatsum. Vide Lowe v. Peer. 
4 Burr. 2229 ;—Ponsonby ». Adams, 
6 Br. Parl. Ca. 417 ;—Reolfe v. Peterson. 
jhid. 470; and Wildey v. Thornton; 

Jast. 409. } 
. a principle on. which cases of 

nalty are distinguishable from those 
where the breach of contract is se- 
cured by stipulated damages is by no 
means yet well defined; and Lord El- 
don, in 2 Bos, and Pul. 350, states him- 
self to be much embarrassed in ascer- 
tainingit. ‘The case, however, of Ast- 
ley v. Weldon, ibid. 346, clearly esta- 
blishes this point, that it does. not de- 
pend on the phraseology adopted in the 
instrument, but on the intent of the 
parties, as collected from the whole of 
the contract taken together; and Mr. 
Justice Heath, in giving his opinion in 
that case, lays down this as a clear prin- 
ciple to be adopted in the construction 
of such contracts: wz. “'That where 
articles contain covenants for the per- 
formance ef several things, and then 
one large sum is stated at the end to be 
paid upon breach of performance, that 
must be considered as a penalty; but, 
where it is agreed, that, if the party do 
such a particular thing, such sum shall 
be paid by him: there the sum stated 
may be treated as liquidated damages. 
This appears to be a solid and reason- 
able principle; because, where the 
obliger binds himself to the performance 
of several distinct acts, the breach of 
these must necessarily vary in amount 
of damages, according to circumstances. 
Jn Welbeam v. Ashton, 1 Campb. 78, 
Lord Ellenborough held, that the jury 


could not exceed the penalty in da- 


mages; and, within it, could only give 
the plaintiff-a compensation for the loss 
he actually proved; but his lordship 
sectas to have overruled the first part of 
that dictum in the latter case of Har- 
nisou v. Wright, 13 East. 343 ; where it 
Was determined on argument that the 
Plaintiff may recover damages, on the 
breach of contract, beyond the amount 
of the penalty, 


hope 1 have sufficientl 

' y explained 

difference between a penalty and 

— damages; but, perhaps, it 
y be as well to add that, for the latter, 


the defendant may beholden to bail, but 
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not for the former, as, since the statute of 
William, the penalty is not considered 
as a debt even at law, and execution 
cannot be taken out for it, but the real 
damage must be assessed by a jury. 


Sept. 3, 1816. W. 
—=__— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 


_ writer of the letter on chimneys 

sweeping, p. 8, of your last Maga- 
zine, appears to be much mistaken re- 
specting the Society for superseding the 
Necessity of Climbing Boys, &c. &e. 
when he says (alluding to that society 
evidently), ‘‘no good of any kind wag 
effected.” I am far from supposing that 
all the good which was desired, or 
which was at one time expected, has 
been effected by that society; but that 
some has been, is to me very clear. If 
one of the machines for sweeping chim- 
neys, of which mention is made, has 
been found sufficient in several thousand 
instances, has no good been effected? 
If a chimney-sweeper, who used to ad- 
vertize small boys for narrow flues, has 
altered his bill—narrow flues swept by a 
machine (er words to that effect), is it 
not probable that somé good has been 
effected? If fires in cl:imneys have been 
extinguished by the machine, instead of 
helpless infants being sent up to extin- 
guish them, has no good been effected? 
‘The practice of sending up children to 
extinguish fires in chimneys, ought, in , 
my opinion, to be made felony ; and, if 
death ensues, it ought to be considered 
as murder. 

That the Scotch method of cleansing 
chimneys is a very good one, appears 
evident; but, the inconvenience of get- 
ting to the upper part of the chimney 
being in some cases, in London, very 
great, surely machines which are work- 
ed from~below must be considered as 
very useful. 

Tlic tate meeting at the Mansion- 
house has revived the subject of mecha- 
nical chimney-sweeping, and there can 
be little doubt but great benefit will fol- 
low from it. A somewhat similar meet- 
ing (of course less numerous) has since 
taken place at Walthamstow, which was , 
very respectably attended ; and, as was 
desirable, mistresses of families, as wel] 
as masters, attended. Several children 
were also present, : 

The beneficial consequences of this 
meeting are to me very apparent, there 
appearing to be an evident desire to 
abolish entircly the practice of emplay- 
ing children to sweep chimneys as here- 

, E € 2 tofore. 
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dofore. There are, in the parishes of 
Walthamstow and Leyton, four persons 
who undertake to sweep with machines, 
such as have been, for twelve years past, 
partially used in those parishes. 


Aug. 16. A. Z. 
¢ ; 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


ERMIT me to submit the follow- 
ing to the notice of your scientific 
correspondents. 

In Dr. Thompson’s “ Annals” for I’e- 
bruary a new cypher is proposed, where 
it mentions one of great ingenuity, con- 
trived by Professor Herman about the 
year 1750 ; it excited the curiosity of the 
learned of Europe, and was at last de- 
cyphered by M. Bequelin, who read a 
memoir on the subject before the aca- 
demy of Sciences at Berlin, which was 
published in their Transactions for the 
year 1758. ‘The paper is described as 
containing “an explanation of the law of 
cypher, and being the most elegant spe- 
cimen of reasoning on the subject which 
has yet appeared.” 

If any of your readers, through the 
medium of your miscellany, could fur- 
nish me with some extracts from the 
above-mentioned paper, or any informa- 
tion respecting the cypher, I should be 
much gratified. ‘The one proposed by 
Dr. Thompson’s correspondent is worthy 
of notice—and he observes, “To contrive 
one which shall be at once secure from 
detection and easy in its application, has 
been considered a problem of some dif- 
ficulty ; and, if we may judge from the 
failure of several very ingenious at- 
tempts, such a cypher is still a deside- 
ratum. J. 8. 

ia 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
CONTINUATION of @ MORNING’S WALK 
from LONDON to KEW, 

VERTAKING three or four indi- 
gent children, whose darned stock- 

ings and carefully-patched clothes be- 
spoke some strong motive for attention in 
their parents, I was led to ask them 
some questions. They told me they had 
been to Mortlake School; and I collect- 
ed from them, that they were part of 
two or three hundred who attend one of 
Dr. Bell's schools, which had lately been 
established for the instruction of poor 
chiidren in this vicinity. I found that 
until this establishment had been form. 
ed, these children attended no school re- 
gularly—and, in reply to a question 
one of them said, “ Our father could 
Rot allord to pay Mr, aes Sixpence 


[Oct. 
a week for us, so we could not ' 
all; but now we go to this school ae 
costs father nothing,” This - 


should be; the social state ae 
supply a preparatory education of its 


members, for how cana government ey, 
pect to dind moral agents in an ignorant 
population—how can it presume to ip. 
flict punishments on those who have not 
been enabled to read the laws which 
they are bound to respect—and bow can 
the professors of religion consider them. 
selves as performing their duty, if 
do not enable all children to read the 
sacred volume of divine Revelation! 
We are assured by Mr. Lancaster, 
that GEORGE THE THIRD expressed the 
benevolent wish that every one of his 
subjects should be enabled to read the 
Bible ; and his successors will, it isto be 
hoped, not lose sight of so admirable a 
principle. But a few ages ago, to beable 
to read conferred the privileges of the 
clerical character, and exempted men 
from capital punishments—how in- 
proved, therefore, is the present state of 
society, and how different may it yet be- 
come, as prejudices are dispelled, and 
as liberal feelings acquire their just 
ascendancy among the rulers of nations! 
These boys spoke of their school with 
evident satisfaction; and one of them, 
who proved to be a monitor, was not @ 
little proud of the distinction. Whether 
the system of Mr. Lancaster or of Dr. 
Bell enjoys the local ascendancy; and 
whether these public seminaries are 
“schools for all,” or schools in which 
the dogmas of some particular faith are 
tanght, I am indifferent, provided there 
are schools, and that all children are et- 
abled to read the Bible, and the Cate 
chism of their Social Rights and Duties. 
Seeing several respectable houses 
facing the meadow which led to the 
Thames, I enquired of a passing female 
the names of their owners, and learnt 
that they were chiefly occupied by Wr 
dow ladies, to whom she gave the em- 
phatic title of Madam—though she call- 
ed one of them Mistress. It appeared 
that those who were denominated 
Madams were widows of gentlemen 
who, in their lives, bore the title 
of Esquires ; but that the Afestress was 
an old maid, whom her neighbours 
were ashamed longer to call by the 
juvenile appellation of Miss. Ma 
dam , Whose name F ought not to 





have forgotten, has devoted a paddock 


of four or five acres to the com 
provision of two superannuated 


horses, One of them, 1 was 


waa 
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thirty-five years old, and the other 
ale thirty, and their venerable ap- 
_ ce and pleasant pasture excited 
‘nterest in favour of their kind- 

a strong 1 > - 
hearted mistress. Such is the influence 
of good example, that I found her pad- 
dock was opposite the residence of the 
equally amiable VALENTINE Morris, 
who so liberally provided for all his live- 
stock about thirty years ago, and whose 
aidest horse died lately, after enjoying 
his master’s legacy above twenty-four 

ears. 

I now descended towards a rude space 
near the ‘'hames, which appeared to be 
in the state in which the occasional 
overflowings and gradual retrocession of 
the river had leftit. It was one of those 
wastes which the lord of the manor had 
not yet enabled some industrious culti- 
yator to disguise ; and in large tracts of 
which Great Britain still exhibits the 
surface of the earth in the pristine state 
in which it was left by the secondary 
causes that have given it form. ‘The 
'Thames,doubtless, ina remote age, cover- 
ed the entire scite; but i¢ is the tendency 
of rivers to narrow themselves by promo- 
ting prolific vegetable creations of their 
consequently increasing and encroaching 
banks. In due time, the course of the 
river is thus choaked, and the detained 
waters then form lakes in the interior. 
The lakes likewise generate encroach- 
ing banxs, which finally fill up their ba- 
sins, when new rivers are formed on 
higher levels. These, in their turn, be- 
come interrupted, and repetitions of the 
former circle of causes produce onc 
class of those elevations of land above the 
level of the sea, which have so much 
puzzled geologists. The only condition 
which a surface of dry land requires to 
increase and raise itself, is the absence 
of salt water, consequent on which 
is an accumulation of vegetable and 
animal remains. ' The 'Thames has not 
aly been allowed to produce. its na- 
ural eflects, because for ‘two thousand 
years the banks have been inhabited by 
st : ho, mnie to appreciate the ge- 
the we — y which the phenomena of 
rhare produced, has sedulously 
ept open the course of the river, and 
vented the formation of interior 
oe lhe Caspian Sea, and all similar 
— and lakes, were, for the most 
ange — from the choaking up of ri- 
ete th once constituted their out- 
terrupted ane of nature be not in- 
of man. th y misdirected industry 
euch ecllent gradual desiccation ef all 
Hons of. water will, in due 


lak 


luk 
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time, produce land of higher levels on 
their scites. In like manner, the great 
lakes of North America, if the St. Law- 
rence be not sedulously kept open, will, 
in the course of ages, be filled up by the 
gradual encroachment of their banks, 
and the raising of their bottoms with 
strata of vegetable and animal remains, 
New rivers would then flow over these 
increased elevations, and the ultimate 
eflect would be to raise that part of the 
continent of North America several hun- 
dred feet above its present level. Even 
the very scite on which I stand was, ac- 
cording to WEBSTER, once a vast basin, 
extending from the Nore to near Read- 
ing, but now filled up with vegetable 
and animal remains; and the illustrious 
Cuvier has discovered a similar basin 
round the scite of Paris. These once 
were Caspians created by the choaking 
and final disappearance of some mighty 
rivers—they have been filled up by gra- 
dual encroachments, and now the 
Thamesand the Seine flow over them;— 
but these, if left to themselves, will, in 
their turn, generate new lakes or basins 
—and the successive recurrence of a si- 
milar series of causes will continue to 
produce similar effects, till interrupted 
by superior causes, 

The situation was so sequestered, and. 
therefore so favourable to contempla- 
tion, that I could not avoid indulging 
myself. What then dre those superior 
causes, I exclaimed, which will inter- 
rupt this series of natural operations to 
which man is indebted for the enchant- 
ing visions of hill and dale, and for the 
elysium of beauty and plenty in which 
he finds himself? Alas, facts prove, 
however, that all things are transitory, 
and that change of condition is the great 
and immutable result of that motion 
which is the chief instrument of eternal 
causation, but which, in causing all phe- 
nomena, wears out existing organizations 
while it is generating new ones, In the 
motions of the earth as a planet, are 
to be ‘discovered the superior causes 
which convert seas into continents, and 
continents into seas. These sublime 
changes are, probably, occasioned by 
the progress of the perihelion point of 
the earth’s orbit through the ecliptic, 
which passes from extreme northern to 
extreme southern declination, and vice 
versa every 10,450 years ; and the maxi- 
ma of the central forces in the perihelion 
occasion the waters to accumulate and 

ponderate upon either hemisphere. 
During 10,450 years, the sea is there- 
fore gradually retiring and encroaching 
; in 
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in both hemispheres ;—hence all the 
rarieties of marine appearances and ac- 
cumulations of marine remains in parti- 
cular situations ; and hence the succes- 
sion of layers or strata, one upon ano- 
ther, of marine and earthy remains. The 
observations of those strata prove that 
the periodical changes have already 
occurred at least three times; or, in other 
words, it appears that the scite on which 
I now stand has been three times cover- 
ed by the ocean, and three times has 
afforded an asylum for vegetables and 
animals! How sublime—how interesting 
—how affecting is such a contempla- 
tion! How transitory, therefore, are all the 
local arrangements of man, and how pu- 
erile the study of the science mis-called 
Antiquities ! How foolish the pride which 
vaunts itself on splendid buildings and 
costly mausolenms! How vain the 
ostentation of large estates, of extensive 
boundaries, and of great empires !—All 
—all—will, in due time, be swept away 
and effaced by the unsparing ocean; 
and, if recorded in the frail memorials 
of human science, will be spoken of like 
the lost Atalantis, and remembered only 
as a philosophical dream! 

Yet, how different, thonght I, is the 
rich scene of organized existence within 
my view from that which presented 
itself on this spot, when our planet first 


took its station in the solar system. - 


Thesurlace, judging from its present ma- 
terials, was then probably of the same 
inorganic form and structure as the pri- 
mitive rocks which still compose the 
Alps and Andes ; or like those indurated 
coral islands which are daily raising 
their sterile heads above the level 
of the great ocean, and teaching by 
analogy the process of fertilization. 
At that period, so remote and so ob- 
secure, all must have been silent, 
barren, and relatively motionless. But, 
the atmosphere and the rains havy- 
ing, by decomposition and solution, pul- 
verized the rocks, and reduced them 
into the various earths which now fer- 
tilize the surface, from the inorganic 
soon sprung the vegetable, and from the 
vegetable, in due time, sprung the animal; 
till the interesting assemblage of orga- 
nized existences was completed, which 
now present themselves to our endless 
wonder and gratification. 

I looked around me on this book of 
nature, which so eloquently speaks all 
languages, and which, for every use- 
ful purpose, may be read without trans- 
lation or commentary, by the learned 
and unlearned im every age and clime. 
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But my imagination was humbled 
on considering my relative and limited 
powers, when I desired to ascend from 
phenomena to causes, and to 

the secrets of nature below the sup 
faces of things. I desire, said I, to know 
more than my intellectual vision enables 
me tosee in this volume of unerringtrath, 
I can discover but the mere surfaces of 
things by the accidents of light. I cap 
feel but the same surfaces in the contact 
of my body, and my conclusions are 
verned by their reciprocal relations, Jy 
like manner, I can hear, taste, and smell, 
only through the accidents of other me. 
dia, all distinct from the nature of the 
substances which produce those acci- 
dents. In truth, I am the mere patient 
of certain illusions of my senses, and | 
can know nothing beyond what I derive 
from my capacity of receiving impres- 
sions from those illusions! Alas! 
thought I, I am sensible how little I 
know; yet how much is there which I 
do not, and can never, know? How 
much more am I incapable of knowing, 
with my limited organs ef sense, than 
I might know if their capacity or their 
number were enlarged? How cana 
being, then, of such limited powers pre- 
sume to examine nature beyond the mere 
surface? How can he measure unseen 
powers, of which he has no perception, 
but in the phenomena visible to his 
senses? Howcan he reason on the causes 
of effects by means of implements 
which reach no deeper than the acc 
dents produced by the surfaces of things 
on the media which affect his senses, 
and which come not into contact with 
the powers that produce the phenomena! 
Ultimate causation is, therefore, hidden 
for ever from man, and his knowledge 
can reach no deeper or higher than to 
register mechanical phenomena, and de- 
termine their mutual relations. But 
there is yet enough for man to learn, 
and to gratify the researches of his cu 


riosity ; for, bounded as are his powers,’ 


he has always found that, art is too long 
and life too short. He may nevertheless 
feel that his mind, in a certain sense, 1§ 
within a species of intellectual prison 
but, like the terrestrial prison whic 
confines his body to one planet, no man 
ever lived long enough to exhaust 
variety of subjects presented to his col 
templation and curiosity by the intellec- 
tual and natural world. 

We seem, however, said I, to be bet- 
ter qualified to investigate the external 


laws which govern INORGANIC MATTER, 


than the subtle and local powers W 
gove 
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vern organized bodies. 


We appear, 
so to speak, to be capable of jeohing 
down upon mere matter as matter ; but, 
incapable, like the eye in viewing itself, 
of retiring to such a focal distance as to 
be able accurately to examine our- 
selves. It is not difficult to conceive 
that planetary bodies, and other masses 
of inorganic matter, may appear to act 
on each other by mutually intercepting 
the pressure of the elastic medium 
which fills space ; and the pressure Inter- 
cepted by each on the inner surface of 
the other, may, by. the unintercepted 
external pressure on each, produce the 
phenomena of mutual gravitation ; nor 
is it improbable that the curvilinear and 
rotatory motions of such masses may be 
governed by the arrangement and mu- 
tual action of their fixed and their fluid 
parts; nor impracticable for the geome- 
trician, when the phenomena are deter- 
mined to measure the mechanical rela- 
tions of the powers that produce those 
phenomena ; nor wonderful that a system 
of bodies so governed by general laws 
should move and act in a dependant, 
consequent, and necessary harmony. 
Thus far the intellect of an organized 
being may reason safely on the mechani- 
calrelations of inorganic masses, because 
an unequal balance of forces produces 
their motions, and from combined mo- 
tions result the phenomena ; but, in the 
principle of organic life, and in the du- 
ration and final purpose of the powers 
of vegetables and animals, there are 
mysteries which baflle the penetration of 
limited observation and reason. I be- 
hold veceTaeLes with roots fixed in the 
ground, and through them raising fluids 
mechanically ; but my understanding is 
overpowered with unsatisfied wonder, 
when I consider the animating principle 
of the meanest vegetable, which consti- 
luies a seifish individuality, and enables 
it to give new qualities to those fluids 
by peculiar secretions, and to appro= 
pnate them to its own nourishment and 
growth, My ambition after wisdom is 
humbled in the dust whenever I enquire 
how the first germ of every species came 
into existence ; whenever I consider the 
details of the varied powers in the ener- 
Bizing agency which originates each fu- 
died ; and the independant, but 
tures thoec passive receptable which nur- 
rations py and, correcting aber- 
wale “9 the continuity of every 
ui, i oe as joint secondary 
grows: — whenever I reflect on the 
f the 'y urity, beauty, and variety, 
Vegetable kingdom! On these 
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several subjects my mind renders the 
profoundest homage to the MyYsTERI- 
OUS POWER Which created and continues 
such miracles; and, being unable to rea- 
son upon them from the analogy of other 
experience, I am forced to refer such 
sublime results to agency not mecha- 
nical ; or, if in any seuse mechanical, so 
arranged and so moved as to exceed my 
means of conception. 

Looking once more upon the volume 
of nature which lay before me, I beheld 
a superior class of organized beings, 
each individual of which, constituting an 
independant microcosm, is qualified to 
move from place to place, by bodily 
adaptation and nervous sensibility. ‘This 
kingdom of loco-motive beings ascends, 
in gradations of power and intellect, 
from the hydatid to the sympathetic 
and benevolent philosopher; and rises 
in the scale of being as much above 
the organization of vegetables, as ve- 
getables themselves are superior to the 
inorganic particles in which they flourish, 
That they may subsist while they move, 
their roots, instead of being fixed in the 
soil, are turned within a cavity, or re- 
ceptacle, called the stomach, into which 
appropriate soil, or aliment, is intro- 
duced by the industry of the creature; 
and, that their powers of loco-motion 
may be exerted with safety and ad- 
vantage, they are provided with 
organs for eating, and with senses for 
smelling, tasting, fecling, and secing 
their food; and also with a power 
of hearing dangers which they cannot 
see. ‘They are, for the same reasons, 
enabled to profit by experience in powers 
of association, of reasoning by analogy, 
and of volition, and are governed by an 
habitual desire to associate in species, 
accompanied by moral feclings, resulting 
from mutual deference and convenience. 
Here again, humanly speaking, we have 
a series of natural miracles—a perma- 
nent-connection between external ob- 


jects and the sensations, reasoning, 


and conduct of the organized being. 
We observe the animal frame in 
its two constituent parts, one mechani- 
cal, the other sensitive; the mechanical 
consisting of bones, skin, stomach, blood- 
vessels, glands, and intestines, provided 
with muscles and sivews for voluntary 
motion; and the sensitive, consisting of 
the nerves and brain, which direct the 
motions by the feelings of the organs of 
sense. But, of that subtle principle 
which distinguishes organic lifefrom inert 
matter—of that principle ofindividuality 
which generates the passion of self-love, 

and 
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and leads each individual to preserve 
and sustain its own existence—of that 
principle which gives peculiar powers of 
growth, and maturity, to germs of vege- 
tables and animals—and of that princi- 
ple which, being stopped, suspended, or 
destroyed, in the meanest or greatest 
of them, produces the awful difference 
between the living and the dead—we 
have no knowledge, and we seem inca- 
pable of acquiring any, by the limited 
powers of our senses. 

The creature of yesterday, whose chief 
care it is to live and indulge his self- 
love, who cannot see without light, nor 
distinctly above a few inches from the 
eye, is wholly incompetent to determine 
those questions which have so long agi- 
tatedphilosophers; as, Whether the pheno- 
mena of the creation could be made to 
exist without action and re-action, and 
without space ?—Whether, consequent- 
ly, there are THREE eternals, or ONE 
eternal?—Whether the sUPREME INTEL- 
LIGENCE, MATTER void of form, and 
SPACE containing it, were all eternal—or 
whether the supreme intelligence alone 
was eternal, and matter and space cre- 
ated’—Whether the supreme intelli- 
gence has only been exerted proximate- 
ly or remotely on inorganic matter, space 
being the necessary medium of crea- 
tion, and organization being the result ? 
—Whether the globe of the earth, in 
form, is eternal, or, according to [er- 
schel, the effect of “a clustering power” 
in the matier of space, beginning and 
ending, according to the general ana- 
logy of organized beings’— Whether the 
earth was a comet, the ellipticity of 
whose orbit has been reduced; and, if 
so, what was the origin of the comet? 
—How the secondary mountains were 
liquefied—whether by fire or by water 
—and what were the then relations of 
the earth to the sun?—Llow and when 
that liquefaction ceased ; and how, and 
when, and in what order of time, the 
several organizations arose upon then?-— 
How those organizations, at least those 
how existing, received the powers of 
secondary causes for continuing their 
kind >—How every species now lives, 
and grows, and maintains an eternal 
succession of personal identities?-—How 
these things were belure we were, and how 
they uow are on every side of us, are 
topics which have made so much learn- 
ing ridiculous, that, if I were to discuss 
them, in the best forms prescribed by the 
schools, I might but imitate in folly the 
crawling myriads who luxuriate for an 
hour on a ripening peach; and who, like 
eurselves, may be led by their vanity to 


[Oet.1, 


discuss questions in regard to 
nity, and other attributes, of = ~ 


gious globe, which they have A ee 
from their remote ancestry, and df 
which the early history is lost in the oh 
scure traditions of their Countless gener. 
tions ! 

Without presuming, however, t 
argue on premises which a finit 
creature cannot justly estimate, we 
may safely infer, in regard to th 
world im which we are placed, that aij 
things which DO EXIsT, owe their ex. 
istence to their COMPATIBILITY with 
other existences, to the necessary rr. 
NEss of all existing things, and to the 
HARMONY which is essential to the ex. 
istence of any thing in the form and 
mode in which it does exist: for, with 
out reciprocal COMPATIBILITY, without 
individual FITNESS, and without univer 
sal HARMONY, nothing could CONTINUE To 
EXIsT which DOES EXIST; and, there 
fore, what does exist, is for the timé 
NECESSARILY COMPATIBLE with other 
existences, FIT Or NOT INCOMPATIBLE, 
and in HARMONY with the whole of co- 
EXISTENT BEING. Every organized Ex- 
ISTENCE affords, therefore, indubitable 
evidence of FINAL CAUSES OF PURPOSES, 
competent to produce and sustain it, 
of certain relations of FITNESS to other 
beings; of compaTIBILITY with other 
existences; and of HARMONY in regard 
to the whole. And every case of DE- 
STRUCTION affords evidence, that certain 
FINAL CAUSES have become unequal to 
their usual office; that the being 1s UN- 
rit to exist simultaneously with some 
other beings; that its existence 1s IN 
COMPATIBLE With certain circumstances, 
or that it is contrary to the general HAB- 
MONY of coexistent being. May 
the five thousand species of beings now 
discoverable, be all the species whose 
existences have continued to be fit, com- 
patible, and harmonious? May not 
known extinction of many species be 
received as evidence, therefore, of the 
gradual decay of the powers whieh 7, 
tain organized being on our planet: 
May not the extinction of one species 
render the existence of others more Ul 
fit, by diminishing the number of fi 
causes?) And, may not the successive 
breaking or wearing out of these 
of final causes ultimately lead to the 
end of all organized being, or to what 
commonly called, THE END OF oun 
WORLD? 

As I approached a sequestered mam» 
sion-house, and some other building 
which together bear the name of Brick 


STABLES, 1 crossed a commer of the Mee 
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rds an angle formed by a rude 
es the ‘Thames, which was run- 
~ towards the sea at the 
In viewing 


sented Ms 
— teaching nations to consider 
rivers aS O . 
emblems of omnipotence. 
whose constant error it is to look only 
to the last term of every series of causes, 
and which charges Impiety on all who 
venture to ascend one term higher, and 
Atheism on all who dare to explore 
several terms (though every serics im- 
plies a first term), would easily be per- 
suaded by a crafty priesthood to 
consider a beneficent river as a tan- 
gible branch of the God-head. But 
we now know that the waters which 
fow down a river, are but a portion 
of the rains and snows which, having 
fallen near its source, are returning 
to the ocean, there to rise again and 
re-perform the same circle of vapours, 
clouds, rains, and rivers. What a pro- 
cess of fertilization,. and how still, more 
luxuriant would have been this vi- 
cinity, if man had not levelled the trees 
and carried away the crops of vege- 
tation! What a place of shelter would 
thus have been afforded to tribes of 
aimphibiz, whose accumulated remains 
often surprise geologists, though ne- 
cessarily consequent on the fall of crops 
of vegetation on each other, near undis- 
turbed banks of rivers. Happily, in 
Britain, our coal-pits, or mineralized 
forests, have supplied the place of our 
living woods; or man, regardless of the 
fitness of all the parts to the perfection 
of every natural result, might here, 
as in other long-peopled countries, ig- 
horsntly have thwarted the course of 
Nature by cutting down the timber, 
Which, acting on the electricity of the 


clouds, affects their density, and canses- 


em to fall in fertilizing showers. 
Sneh has heen the fate of all the coun- 
nes fainous in antiquity. Persia, Sy- 
na, Arabia, parts of Turkey, and the 
arhary coast, have been rendered 
arid deserts by this inadvertency. The 
clouds from the western ecean would 
ong since have passed over England 
Without disturbance from the conduct- 
my powers of leaves of trees, or blades 
oat if our eoal-works had not saved 
Thee conductors; while this 
j<? _ agent of so much abun- 
- and so much wealth, might; in 
Mow have become a shallow brook, 
STHLY. Mac, No, 280; 
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like the once equally famed Jordan, 
Granicus, or Hyssus, 

The dingy atmosphere of London 
smoke, which I had measured so accu- 
rately on Putney Heath, presented. it- 
self again over the woods of Chiswick 
Grove, reminding me of the cares of 
the busy world, and producing a pain- 
ful contrast to the tranquillity of nature, 
to the silently gliding Thames, and tothe 
unimpassioned simplicity ofthe vegetable 
creation, May, I reflected, brings upon 
himself a thousand calamities as con- 
sequences of his artifices and pride; and 
then, overlooking his own follies, gravely 
investigates the origin of what he calls 
EVHL—HE compromises every natural 
pleasure to acquire fame among tran- 
sient beings, who forget him nightly in 
sleep, and eternally in death; and seeks 
to render his name celebrated among 
posterity, though it has no identity with 
his person, and though posteriiy and 
himself can have no contemporaneous 
feeling—HeE deprives himself, and all 
around him, of every passing enjoyment, 
to accumulate wealth, that he may pur- 
chase other men’s labour, in the vain 


‘hope of adding their happiness to his 


own-—HE omits to make effective laws 
to protect the poor against the oppres- 
sions of the rich, and then. wears out his 
existence under the fear of becoming 
poor, and being the victim of his own 
neglect and injustice—nE arms himself 
with murderous: weapons, and on the 
lightest instigations practises murder as 
a science, follows this science as a regu-~ 
lar profession, and honors its chiefsabove 
benefactors and philosophers, in prepor- 
tion to the quantity of blood they have 


‘shed, or the mischicfs they have perpe- 


trated—neE revels in luxury and glut- 
tony, and then complains of the diseases 
which grow out of repletion—HEe tries in 
all things to counteract, or improve the 
provisions of nature, and then afflicts 
himself at his disappointments—HeE mul- 
tiplies the chances: against his own 
health and life, by bis numerous. arti- 
fices, and then wonders at the frequency 
of their fatal results—ne shuts his eyes 
against the volume of truth, presented 
by Nature, and, vainly considering that 
all was made for him, founds:on this false 
assumption various doubts in regard to 


-the justice of eternal causation—HE in- 


terdicts the enjoyments of al! other crea- 
iures, and, regarding the world as his pro-. 
perty, in mere wantomhess déstroys ny- 
riads on whom have been lavished: beau- 
ties and perfections—HE is the sclfish 
and merciless tyrant of all animated 
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sympathy restraining, or even qualifying, 
his antipathies, his caprices, or his 
gluttonies; while, more unhappy than 
his victims, he is constantly arraigning 
that system in which he isthe chief cause 
of more misery than all other causes 
jvined together—ne forgets, that to 
live, and let live, is a maxim of uni- 
versal justice, extending not only to all 
man’s relations with his fellow men, 
but to inferior creatures, to whom his 
moral obligations are the greater, be- 
eause their lives and happiness are often 
within his power—neE is the patient of 
the unalterable progress of universal 
eausation, yet makes a difficulty of sub- 


‘mitting to the impartial distribution of 


the provisions which sustain all other 
beings—HE afflicts himself that he can- 
not live for ever, though he sees all 
organized being decay around him, and 
though his forefathers have successively 
died to make room for him—ne repines 
at the thought of losing that life, the use 
of which he so often abuses; and, though 
he began to exist but yesterday, thinks 
the world was made for him, and that 
he ought to continue to enjoy it for 
ever—HE sees no benevolence in the 
scheme of Nature which provides eter- 
nal youth to partake of the pleasures 
ef existence; and which, destroying 
those pleasures by satiety of enjoyment, 
produces the blunted feelings of disease 
and old age—HE mars all his perceptions 
of well-being by anticipating the stop- 
page of his vital functions/ though, be- 
fore that event, he necessarily ceases to 
be conscious or to suffer—ur_ secks in- 
dulgences unprovided for by the course 
ef Nature, and then anxiously employs 
himself in endeavouring to cheat others 
ef the labour requisite to procure them 
—-HE desires to govern others, but, re- 
gardless of their dependence on his be- 
nevolence, is commonly gratified in dis- 
playing the power entrusted to him, by 
a tyrannical abuse of it—ne professes to 
Jove wisdom, yet in all his establish- 
ments for promoting it he sets up false 
standards of truth; and persecutes, even 
with religious intolerance, all attempts 
to swerve from them—ne makes laws 
which, in the hands of mercenary law- 
‘wers, scrve as snares to unwar v 

‘but as shields to crafty mtery Rpm 
knowledges the importance ef educating 
youth, yet teaches them any thing rather 
than their social duties in the political 
state in which they live—ne adopts 
the customs of barbarous ages as 
precedents of practice, and founds on 
them codes for the government of 





Improvements in Stage Coaches, 
‘nature, no considerations of pity or 


(Oct. 4, 
enlightened nations—in & word, 
makes falso and imperfect estimaje’ 
his own being, of his dutics to his fel 
low-beings, and of his relations to all 
being, and then passes his days in 
tioning the providence of Nature, in gs. 
cribing Evil to superuatural causes, ang 
in feverish expectations of results eo. 
trary to the necessary harmony of th 
world! 

I was thus employed in drawing g 
species of Indictment against the er 
follies, selfishness, and vices of my fel. 
low-men, while I passed along a pleas 
sant foot-path, which conducted me from 
Brick-stables to the carriage-road from 
Mortlake to Kew. On arriving at the 
stile, I saw a colony of the people 
called Gypsies, and, gratified at: falling | 
in with them, I seated myself upon it, 
and, hailing the eldest of the men 
in terms of civility, he approached me 
courteously, and I promised myself, 
from the interview, a fund of informa 
tion relative to the economy of those 
siagular people. CoMMON SENSE. 


ok. ee 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 


SIR, : 

\ UCH has been said of late cor 
cerning the improvements and 

alterations in stage-coaches, whieh, 
from the numerous accidents that contr 
nue to happen, seem to require speedy 
and serious regulation. 

The chief weight in. these machines 
arises from the luggage, at once 1mpe- 
ding’ the velocity of the carriage, and 
endangering the safety of the passe 
by its injudicious arrangement. What 
proper reason can be assigned why the 
luggage should not, in many cases, at 
least of the long-stages, be conveyed in 
a separate vehicle, travelling with that 
containing the passengers, who wo 
not thereby be continnally stopped 0a 
the road to deliver parcels. It would, 
indeed, be of little consequence if the 
luggage were even to arrive in a reasolr 
able time after the passengers; and, 4s 
to any additional expense, it might 
either be defrayed by a small augmem 
tation of the fare, or a specific charge 
for the luggage, or even without either, 
by taking a horse or two from the car 
riage that conveyed the passengers, 0" 
adding it to the laggage-machine. It's 
to be regretted that too little attention 
is paid to hints of this nature by the Ie 
gislature, and that men in power too g& 
herally despise or neglect what does 
origiwate from themselves. 

On another suhject—the controversy 
respecting the Britt. ou the new Cos 
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‘shed that somebody, having 
pi tt ‘would take the trouble of 
briefly stating the substance of the argu- 
ments, pro and con, that have appeared 
oflate in the public papers. ‘This might 
enable some of your correspondents to 
jnvestigate the matter more at large, 
and with better. chance of its being 
properly ey byl paul than 
; ery fugitive rec 
ia) ts LONDINENSIS, 

-——/—-— a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 

N the last number of your valuable 
I miscellany, a correspondent, under 
the signature of W. P. enquires whether 
a clergyman possesses the discretionary 

wer of discontinuing to publish the 
ben of marriage, or of refusing to so- 
jemnize the nuptials, should an injured 
person forbid the banns, on account of 
his or her having received a previous 
promise of marriage from one of the 
parties desirous of entering into the ma- 
trimonial state. In answer to this en- 
quiry, I beg leave to inform W. P, that 
no clergyman can legally refuse to pub- 
lish the banns, or to solemnize the mar- 
riage, unless some impediment, ground- 
ed upon the authority of an act of Par- 
liament, be alledged as an objection 
against it, The mere breaeh of pro- 
mise, referred to in the letter of your 
correspondent, can never be deemed a 
sufficient reason for the clergyman’s de- 
clining to proceed to the celebration of 
the marriage. Previous to the act of the 
26th Geo. ii. ¢. 33, being passed, the ec- 
clesiastical court had certainly power to 
enforce the performance of a marriage 
contract, when it was per verba de pre- 
sett, by excommunicating the party 
refusing ; and, if that should not have the 
desired effect, a writ de excommunicato 


eapiendo could be obtained, on which 


the disobedient party might be impri- 
soned until he of she submitted to obey 
the monition of the court; but, as to a 
person who had contracted espousals 
only per verba de futuro, no excommuni- 
ation took place for breach of such a 
Contract, unless some act equivalent to 
matrimony had taken place: now, how- 
rer, by the 13th section of the statute 
“ Ye-mentioned, it is clear that no suit 
nt can be had in any eccle- 
‘tical court, in order to compel a ce- 
jane of any marriage in facie eecle- 
a ¥y teason of any contract of matri- 
Y, whether per verba de presenti, or 


aad de futuro ; and the onl 
aaah ure 5 y re- 
Redy which the injured party can have, 


is to commence an action on the case, 
for the damages sustained by reason ef 
the breach of contract. 

It, therefore, appears to be evident, 
that a marriage is good and valid in law, 
notwithstanding one of thé parties may 
have previously entered into an engage- 
ment to marry another; and, conse- 
quently, no clergyman can legally refuse 
to publish the banns, or to solemnize 
the marriage, unless a more substantial 
objection than that of a previous pro- 
mise is alledged; and, in case a clergy- 
man should postpone a marriage, solely 
on account of having received notice 
that such a previous promise had been 
made, I have little doubt but that am 
action on the case could be maintained, 
and damages recovered, against him, for 
the injury and disappointment which 
the parties, who might be desirous of 
entering the conjugal state, must neces- 
sarily have sustained’; and probably the. 
Court of King’s Bench, if applied to for 
the purpose, would grant a mandamus: 
to compel the clergyman to do his duty. 
The cases in which a minister ought to: 
desist from publishing the banns, and 
solemnizing the marriage, after notice, 
appear to be those of parties related to 
eaeh other within the Levitical degrees, 
and of minors desirous of marrying 
against the consent of their parents or 
guardians ; in such cases, it is certainly 
the bounden duty of the clergyman to 
desist from any further proceedings 
until the alledged impediment has 
been investigated and effectually re- 
moved. BEAUCHAMP. 

Chelmsford ; Aug. 9. 

TR 
Fo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
Some years ago I observed, on the 
side of a public road near to this 


‘town, a specimen of variegated grass; 


it ‘has, to the present time, been culti- 
vated in the garden, and the variegation 
appears to be permanent. From the- 
appearance of the foliage, when intro- 
duced into the parterre, or mixed with 
other turf, the name of “hoary grass,” 
as a temporary distinction, has been 
bestowed upon it. 

The characters agree with those of 
—_——— agrostis vulgaris, or wgre, in 
“ Knapp on Grasses,” plate xxvi.; with 
the addition of variegata, and likewise 
of geniculata. 

Perhaps some of your numerous 
readers may have the goodness to give 
an opinion whether the single — 
stance of permanent variegation be suit 
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cient to constitute this grass a distinct 
variety of the species vulgaris, under 
the genus agrostis. 
_ A specimen of the “hoary grass” 
was sent some years since to Mr. Shep- 
herd, curator of the botanic garden near 
Liverpool, where it has been lately seen 
in a flourishing state; whether in any 
other situation, remains to be proved. 

As the subject of another enquiry, I 
beg to lay before you some references 
to chemical works, on the deleterious 
qualities of common brick, when applied 
to the construction of wells and other 
reservoirs of water. 

“ Brick-water (observes the author 
of the Panorama,) is possessed of pro- 
perties highly pernicious in their effects 
when applied to culinary purpases.”* 
The late Dr. Percival pronounced this 
water to be extremely unwholesome; 
and, therefore, discouraged the use of 
brick for linings of walls. 

He steeped two or three pieces of 
common brick in a basin of distilled 
waiter for four days. This he afterwards 
examined by various chemical tests; 
it was not miscible with soap; struck 
a lively green with syrup of violets ; 
became slightly lactescent by volatile 
alkali, but entirely so by the fixed alkali, 
and by a solution of sugar of lead: no 


‘@hange was produced upon it by an in- 


fusion of termentil-root. Hence the 
Doctor inferred the pernicious qualities 
of the water in question. 

Here a question may arise, whether 
the fire-brick, composed of Stourbridge 
clay, may not answer the intended pur- 
pose as well as stone, which in some 
situations is not equally attainable? 
The freedom of this species of clay from 
ferruginous and other metallic particles, 
as well as from calcareous ones, seems 
to plead powerfully in its behalf. 


Stourbridge, ( Wor. 
Aug. 28, 1816. ) Wn. Scorz, 
é ee 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


yo valuable Magazine reaches 
most quarters of the world, and 
has so extensive a circulation, that I 

you will give in it the following no- 
tice respecting two sorts of poison 
plums, which I met with when becalmed 
off the north-east coast of New Holland; 
being engaged there in whale fishing, 
with wonderful success. I am no bota- 
nist, but Mr. Smith, our mate and sur- 
geon, who attended Dr. Thornton’s lec- 


_—— 





—— 


* As quoted ia the Panorama, 


London, has ‘ol 
tures in . iven the 
ins description of ras ina _ 
of new plants and inseots which he 
lected. : = 
1, Cycas Toxicaria, frondibus basi sj. 
nosis, pinnis lineari-lanceolatis convexig. 
culis .mucronatis, spadicibus apice pra. 
morsis, 
2. Cycas Australis, fronditns basi spi. 
nosis, pinnis lineari-lanceolatis concavins. 
culis acutis, spadicibus apice acuminatis, 


Being ill in my hammock, I didnotgo 
on ‘shore,—so, fortunately, did not taste 
these poison plums; but Mr, Smith 
himself, and all the crew who ate them, 
were exceeding sick, and one man died 
convulsed with the purging. . They are 
very enticing to the eye, and as big as 


our Pishamius. The second sort was | 


not meddled with, and grows nearer io 
Timor ; but Mr. Smith thinks it to be as 
poisonous as the other; and it hada 
very nasty smell, therefore is not sa dan- 
gerous. Esenezer Mason, 

Charles Town ; June 9. 

eer cman 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 

SIR, 

HAVE been much employed in my 

profession in buildings and houses 
infected by the fungus, or dry-rot; and 
the success attending my mode of pre 
venting and curing it, has suggested the 
utility of circulating it through the 
medium of your widely-dispersed Ma- 
gazine, 

The cases of this nature which have 
fajien under my attention have come to 
me from a pamphlet of mine, 
many years since; and what I propose 
for your journal will be facts ansing 
from my subsequent experience in the 
prevention and cure of this vegetable 
phenomenon. 

In the autumn of the year 1809, I 
had a commission to undertake aud cure 
the dry-rot at a villa at Sunbury, ™ 
Middlesex. Sunbury is situated on the 
banks of the river ‘Thames, between 
Hampton and Staines, On examiming 
the house, it did not appear that dry-ret 
had been in it long, and was at this time 
occasioned, not by any predisposition In 
the situation or construction to promote 
it, but was owing entirely to an excess 
in swell of the water inland, as well as 
ithe river, which had overflowed its 
banks, and filled all the lower apart 
ments of the house with water. 
these waters had subsided, or at least 
in a few months afier; fungi were disco- 
vered in every part: the least excladed 
from the operation of the light and att 
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Jt bad also began to form itself in the 
floors of the -story above, so much $0, 
that a short time only would have been 
necessary to have rendered the house 
unsafe to its inhabitants. On taking up 
some of the poards of the floors, the gir- 
ders and joists were found ina decaying 
state, indeed, so much so, that they ex- 
pibited an appearance resembling a 
common hot-bed, excepting that this 
was vegetating fangi. This case shews, 
to a demonstration, that, however dry 
and seasoned wood may be, when 
moisture is supplied to it under favour- 
able circumstances, a fermentation fol- 
lows, and lastly fungi. 

The separations for this case were 
eonducted under my own immediate 
direction; and consisted, in the first 
place, in removing such timbers only as 
were radically decayed, and repairing 
the others by piercing, &c. ‘The gir- 
ders, for instance, were spliced, as it was 
found their ends only were eaten away ; 
the floor-boards were but slightly affect- 
ed, to about aquarter of an inch in depth 
on their under surface; these were well 
cleaned and bleached in the air, and af- 
terwards prepared anew by the follow- 
ing recipe, 

This repair and cure was made seven 
years since, and has completely suc- 
ceeded, Although the dry-rot was ge- 
neral intwo of the stories of this large 
villa, it has been effectually cured at the 
expence of little more than a few weeks’ 
labour of two common earpenters. 

My method of curing the dry or fun- 
gus rot consists, as a preliminary, in 
earefully examining the place in which 
it is, and the cause of it, to ascertain 
Whether it has arisen from a natural de- 
feet in the situation of the liouse, or from 
a stimulus which may have been given 
to the wooden-work by accident. In 


the former case a more comprehensive 


plan will be required in effecting a cure 
than may be, perhaps, found ‘pasemary 
for the latter. When these circum- 
stances have been duly considered, my 
ro operation consists in removing the 
en wood, and selecting out such 
;. as may not be found too ‘much so 
yA repaired, and again ‘replaced. 
- er which I proceed in the prepara- 
*y The timbers of a building, such, 

instance, as the joists, plates, gir- 


att may be charred or oxydated 
their ten operation of burning 
ig & Cs ; to facilitate which, wash- 
vil m slightly with nitre in solution, 
} _ dverymuch to promote: straw,’ 

ings of — will answer the 
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purpose, and it is only necessary in doing 
them to equally diffuse the fire, so. that 
the timber be charred all over its suar- 
face man equal degree. Care must 
also be taken that the smaller kinds of 
timber be not too much burned by the 
fire, so as to destroy their required 
strength, which may be the ease, by do- 
ing it with too little attention. ‘This 
may be completely prevented: by the 
slightest care, and particularly if the 
wood has been previously covered with 
a solution of nitre, as in this case the 
fire will, on its first impulse, run over the 
whole surface, and leave it sufficiently 
burned for the purpose. When the 
charring is completed, the surface should 
be brushed, to free it of the dust and 
soot whieh it has colleeted in burning ; 
after which it is m a state to receive the 
painting. . The composition for this 
paint, if it may be so called, is prepared 
as follows, viz.—to four pounds of sul- 
phate of iron is added two gallons of boil- 
ing water, stirring the crystals of iron 
with a spatula, till they are completely 
dissolved in the water. After which f 
put it in bottles, well cork it up, and ing 
day or two it will be m a state for use. 
The painting is best done by a large flat 
hog-hair brush, pouring out a small 
quantity of the solution at a time into 
some portable machine, and brushing it 
over the charred surface of the wood 
Once covering is sufficient, and'the only 
eare required is in well and completely 
spreading it all over the surfaces. The 
expence is by no. means considerable, 
as it is ascertained that-iwe gallons of 
the solution will paint upwards of 250 
feet superficial of surface, and the ex- 
pence of four pounds of sulphate of iron 
is one shilling and fourpence only’; and 
a man, at all dextrous with the brash, 
may cover the above quantity in two 
hours; and hence the expenee will not 
amount to more than a fraction per foot 
superficial. When targe quantities of 
wood are intended to be painted. with 
the solution, it may be desirable to pre- 
pare it in adequate quantities ; this may 
be done by apportioning the ingredients 
accordingly. 

In some future papers I propose de- 
tailing some other cases, with many dif- 
ferent‘modes which I have employed, 
to effcet the same desirable. end of 
curing this rot in huildings; in some of 
which it will be seen, that, where I 
could ‘not succeed in oxydating the 
vood by the method herein described, I 
have had recourse to the mineral acids, 
such as the sulphuric or nitric ; and = 
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are Possible Increase of Population. 


the former of these I have been com- 
letely successful, and particularly in the 

lizhter kind of wooden-work, such as 

skirtings, dados, wainscois, &c. &c, 

Be assured, Mr. Editor, that the dry- 
rot may be effectually cured, and, with 
a little care in the first construction of a 
building, completely prevented; and 
both of which ai a very trifling expence, 
which will be fully developed here- 
alter. Jas. RANDAWE, 

Fitzroy-square ; Sept. 12. 


i 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


POSSIBLE INCREASE 0f POPULATION. 
pre contains (in- 
cluding Wales) square 
ae oh ee ee 
Allowing one-third to consist 
of space occupied by towns, 
roads, canals, rivers, waste, 
BA aa wee ots 


. 49,450 


16,483 


Will produce, effective square 
miles for cultivation . . $32,967 
Number of acresina mile . 640 








Effective acres . . . . 21,098,880 





The population of England is 9,604,349 
of Wales . 541,546 





Total . 10,145,895 
Deduct one-sixth for infants 


and imvalids . . . . 1,690,982 


Namber of inhabitants to be 
supported . . . » 8,454,913 





This proportion gives two acres, and 
nearly a-half, to each individual. 
Number of square yards in an 


acre . - « 4840 
Suppose one-twenticth part to 
be sufficient for the mainte- 
naiceofeach person . . 242 
And suppose every square yard 
to produce, by the best ma- 
nagemeut, 24 lbs. twice over, 
during the year 5 


: 1210 Ibs. 
This amount, divided by 365, the 


number of days in the year; will give 
about 3fibs. of daily food for each 
person. 

it appears, then, that one acre will 
maintain twenty persons, and of course 
2} acres will maintain fifty ; so that, sup- 
posing cattle entirely out ef the ques- 
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tion, the country could maintain 


times its present population, my 
8,454,912 - 
50 
———— es 
Total . 422,745,650 


Admitting that this is the 
stretch of possibility, an immense lati, 
tude may be granted, and the result still 
remain far beyond any expectation that 
was not grounded on enquiry. § 
one-fourth part to be relinquished for 
fallacy in the statement, or overstrained 
calculation ; and another fourth as a fair 
proportion to adit cattle of every de. 
scription ;—then, having deduc 
wards of 105 millions from the popula, 
tion for such admission of cattle, if can. 
not be thought unreasonable to give 
back somewhat more than 38 millions, 
to be supplied by them in return as arti. 
cles of foud ; and 250,000,000 of inhabi- 
tants will remain for the capability of 
maintenance, on an estimate which ap- 
pears to me to warrant such conclusion. 

Sept. 4. Jas. Luckcock, 

a 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
WORDS, THINGS, the METAPHYSICS of 

LANGUAGE ; being DIALOGUES between 

HYLEUS and PHILONODS. 

Dialogue the First. _ | 
Bil ox: OU have often said, what 

i the present freshness and 
stillness of this late-arrived summer, and 
the silence and tranquillity of all around 
us, bring to my recollection—that lan- 
guage, whatever be its origin, having re- 
ccived progressive improvement, through 
so many centuries, throughout the eit 
lized globe, is, in its different branches, 
by the very terms it contains—a good 
word being a definition in the smallest 
compass—a kind of universal abstract of 
human knowledge, and the progress of 
the mind. And that a good general 
grammarian and etymologist would, 
consequently, be far advanced toward 
being a good philosopher, aud especially 
in metaphysics. 

Phil—You have well remembered, 
and clearly expressed, my deliberate 
persuasion, and the grounds of it. hae 
— Hyl—Would you then illustrate it 
hy application to some great and general 
question ? 

Phil.—Most willingly: and to what 
better than to this very important, cU- 
rious, and extensive question, of matter 
and spirit, : 

Hyl.—If I did not know your just 
eoufidence in your strength, —_ 




















wi6) this ground 
at your offering me ¢hzs ground ; 
po non as you do, that disputants 
on each side have agreed in considering 
the structure of language decidedly fa- 
yourable to the matertal system. 
Phil—1 am indeed aware of it. And 
I will risk giving you the farther advan- 
re—we Will begin with matter’. 
Hyl.—What then is matter, etymolo- 
gically taken? a 
Phl,—You anticipate my answer. 
The same in Greek, Latin, or English. 
it is the ‘Tan, Hyle, or wood; the mate- 
ries or materials out of whieh all visible 
and tangible things made, whether 
natural or artificial. And I would far- 
ther say, that the word Mulyp, mater, or 
mother, may serve to suggest an ulterior 
consideration of the origin of the term, 
as denoting the substantial productive 
cause; and I will venture to ask you, in 
my turn, the etymology of spirit? 
Hyl.—I ought to thank you. Spirit, 
My), Mune, spiritus, breath, wind. 
Plil—And thence you would infer 
that spirit has always been regarded as 
sorporeal, 
Hyl.—Pretty fairly, I think. 
Phil-—One thing I perceive, that it 
has been regarded as tnvesible, intangi- 
ble, essentially active, the origin of mo- 
tion and impulse, and consequently of 
all sensible phenomena. , 
' Hyl—I must admit that this observa 
tion of your’s is neither unfounded nor 
unimportant to your cause. 
; Phil—It would be too much honor- 
Ing me to give me the glory of the ob- 
servation. 


Hyl—I understand you,—but to 
proceed, 

Phtl—What say you to the universe? 

Hyl.—It is the TO MAN, the universal 
system of things. 

Phil—Not things merely, I appre- 
bend, but beings ; whether material, im- 
material, or both; whether animated or 
lahinate ; whether organic or inorganiv; 
¢reate or increate, 
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Hyl.—Certainly. » 

Pihil—If then immaterial being can 
exist, the term universe will compre- 
hend it. 

5 ereaaperene 

Phil.—And as the principal and most 
essential of all existence. 

Hyl.—TVhis cannot be denied, pro- 
vided immaterial existence be possible, 
as involving uo contradiction, 

Phil.—We procced more calmly and 
amicably than most disputants. 

Hyl.—T rue: and therefore not the less 
attentively, or with the less justice to 
our respective hypotheses. 

Phil.—Assuredly ; for passion clears 

nothing: it is. to argament what the 
smoke is to contending armies. 
_ Hyl—And we, therefore, seeking 
anly for truth, content ourselves with 
the friendly, undisturbed, and congenial 
light of reason. 

Phil.—And, therefore, should we fail 
of finding her in the end of this our con- 
troversy, we shall at least have main- 
tained Aer honour and our own inviolate 
in the means, ~ 

Hyl.—As it becomes our friendship 
and our habits of thinking. 

Phil._—F arewell, until we can resume 
the discussion. 

End of the First Dialogue. 


Correct Tabular Series of the Printed 
Statutes. | 
There is an inadyertent error of a 
century in the Tables on Statute Law, 
p, 154. 
It was manifest, at first view, that a 
ae of 62 years, assigned from Magna 





S 


rta to the end of Edward III. of 63 
years, must be wrong, being little more 
than the single reign of Edward IIL 
The real space is 152 years; or, reckon- 
ing from John, instead of 9 Henry ITE, 
162;-so-that 1 is dropped in the place 
of centuries. Consequently, the com- 
putation of pages per, year is wrong in 
the first and second scries. 


to stand thus— 


From 1215 (1225 in our printed edition) to 1815 inclusive. 


Ist vol. 1215 to the death of Edw. IIL, . 16 
— 1377 to the death of Richard If. 10 
ae to VI. 1485, to the death of Auue 22 
Al. to TX, 1714, George I.andIl. . 4 


X. to XX, 1760, Geo, ITT. the first 40 years 40 


XXI. to XXXII. 1900-15... aris’ 2 


ieee al 


600 


2ycars 700 pagis _—_ less than 5 yearly. 
8 700 | 7 
9 2300 ; 12 
6 2100 46 
8.300 e- 212 
5 12000 : 800 





16800 . 


in round numbers, omitting excess of- ber and verbosity, of the statutes, has 


Pages in the several volume 
complete hundreds. pecite astern 


Us, the great eucrease, both in num 


been since 1700; the fir-t period being 
160 times inferior to the last; reckoning 
by average of pages for cach year. 
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This number of statutes has very 
much grown out of war and taxation ; 
and, accordingly, the first 40 years pro- 
duced little more than the last 15 of the 
series since 1760: the proportion of en- 
crease being nearly as four to one. 

The language of special pleading in- 
troduced into our statutes since 1700 
has also encreased their bulk. 

I made an experiment on a section of 
one of the Malt Acts (not more prolix 
than other statutes, in general, within 
the last 116 years), and found it reducc- 
able from 326 to 95 words, being a 
saving of more than 34 to 1; and with 
great advantage to clearness. If then 
the obsolete and the bad laws were done 
away, those which are repealed omitted 
(exoept where they illustrate those 
which continue), we might have a Code, 
reducing what would remain to simple, 
clear, precise language, alike valuable 
for its general excellence, intelligibility, 
and conciseness—a Code of the essen- 
tial written law of six centuries, com- 


prised in one or éwe quarto volumes at 
the most. 





On Reform in the Representation, 1 
would add some few words, 

Suppose the whole number of repre- 
sentatives for England, Scotland, and 
Wales, to be 600, this would constitute 
300 primary elective districts; and, if 
there would be 1,200,000 voters, that 
would be, on an average, 4000 for each 
primary elective district. 

I should not be for subdividing by 
hundreds tor the secondary districts, or 
places of election included under each 
primary. ‘The extent and population 
of hundreds is too unequal for this pur- 
pose ; and, whenever it would admit of 
going to the place of election, and re. 
turning on the same day, the most ad- 
viseable division would be into secon- 
dary districts or departments, containi 
at least 1000 voters; 2000 would be pre- 
ferable, where that number was in- 
gluded within a convenient space; smal] 
elective bodies being dangerots to the 
spirit of freedom. And, on this jdea 
each primary district might contain twe, 
three, or four, secondary districts ao. 
cording to the more scattered or 
population. On the prineiple wl 
ae of universal suffrage, 

at least 1,600,000, if not tere millions 
of goters ; and this-would give more than 
5000 voters for caeh elective district in 
the one case, aud more than 6000 in the 
other ; and, in my opinion, the more am. 


closer 
lich I 
there would 


Reform on the Representation. 
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ple the basis, the safer and nobler 
be the superstrueture. ‘ian 

Whenever local convenience 
towns which at present return memier;, 
where they are of any considerable size 
and Suey es Should give name tot 
primary elective district in which the 
are situated, re 

Such large unrepresented towns 
as Leeds, Manchester, and ‘Sheffield, 
would be entitled to give the denoni. 
nation. , 

The present number of members, in. 
cluding Ire is 658; on the 
proposed it wouRt be 700, and I 
would be brought nearer to its due rela 
tive proportion. | 


I could see no Solar Spots on the 
15th, 24th, or 28th of August, duri 
‘which time both sides of the Sun 
successively come im sight. 

The last Spots which I have seen 
were nearly off the Sun's dise, on 
the 5th. Care. Lorrt. 

Ipswich ; Sept. 3. 

Errata in my letter in your last num 
ber.—In col. iv. Art. 3, as in Nos, 1. and 
11. namely, Poll by Districts to-be begun 
and ended the same day.— Page 99, col. i. 
line 20 from the bottom, for “ provincial’ 
read “ principal.” 


—=_>— eee 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 

SIR, : 
i the present unpropitions state of 

Europe, in which the asceudency of 
arbitrary power and monkish supers 
tion appears to threaten the very exis 
tence of liberal and independent opt 
nions, it is by no means a matter of sill 
prise, that emigration to the United 
States of America should have hecome 
so general, and that too amongst a class 
of people, who, though possessed of some 
property, yet, finding themselves unable 
to stem the torrent of an overwheh 
taxation, are willing to venture their 
across the Atlantic, in search of a new 
settlement, where their families may, by 
industry and skill,. establish themselves 
in honorable and easy stations in soci 
—To suchas these, the follows & 
tracts from a communication re 


y re 
ceived from the State of Odio, dated 











March 1816, will be found peculiarly i" 


teresting. The writer removed with 


family to this new erected state in 
year 1800; he has minutely observed 
‘progress. of its settlement; and con 
buted, iv no inconsiderable degree, to its 
prosperity; I may add, that he is 8m 
of unquestionable veracity, and of ahe% 
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cellent understanding ; but I hasten tu 
‘oarreaders judge for themselves. 
a state of Ohio is bounded on the 
north hy Lake Erie, on the east by Penn- 
gyivania, on the south by the river Ohio, 

and on the west by Indiana. 

«On the eastern side of Ohio the 
country is hilly; some parts ot it too 
much so to be pleasant farming ; and, 
being a limestone country, notwithstand- 
jug it is generally watered with lasting 
streams, most of the streams for mills be- 
come small in a dry season.—Phe land 
is generaliy rich, wéll timbered, and 
good for grass and grain; it Is consi- 
dered very healthy; there Is plenty of 
limestone, and freestone for building ; it 
also abounds with stone-coal or pit-coal 
of a quality perhaps inferior to none, and 
easily obtained. As this quarter 1s set- 
tling very rapidly, steam-engines may, 
and already are supplying, Wiere neces- 
sary, the place of water; and it seems 
calculated to become, at no great dis- 
tance, a great manufacturing country. 
The tract of country lying about 60 
miles north of this division is also hilly, 
but a considerable portion of it lies 
pleasant, but the greatest part too wet 
for good farming ; some of it is a dry 
level plain, without much timber, and 
accounted very fine for cattle. The 
streams for mills are good and lasting ; but 
lime-stone and stonc-coal are scarce, 
and the inhabitants are subject to autum- 
nal fevers and agues. ‘The western part 
of the state is generally rich and level ; 
many of the settlements, and parts unset- 
tled, are handsome; but the intermediate 
parts between the settlements are large 
tracts of land, say from 10 to 30 miles in 
extent, which, notwithstanding it is 
rich, and some of it heavily timbered, is 
mostly very wet throughout the year ; 
and, so large a portion of this quarter 
being of this description, fevers and 
agues are not uncommon in-these beau-_ 
liful settiements in the latter part of sum- 
mer and autumn. There does not ap- 
pear to be any stone-coal in this exten- 
sive division, but limestone and free- 
Stone are plentifal. In the White-water 
‘ettlemeut the streams for mills are good 
and lasting, and, as I have not been far- 

‘t west, F cannot se particularly de- 
re the W abash conutry; but, from 
neat received from respectable 
nad as believe that a considerable 
ye a the Indiana territory.(which is, 

understand, soon to be formed into a 


res eevernment) is good; but, for rea- 
above mentioned, paris of it are 
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subject to fevers. Its average length 
270 miles, and breadth 230. » Forme ve 
on the east by the state of Ohio, south 
by the Ohio river, west by the Illinois 
territory, and north by the Michigan ter- 
ritory, and may probably contain 60,000 
inhabitants. ‘The Michigan territory is 
bounded south by the state of Ohio, and 
the Indiana territory; on the west by a 
line running through the middle of lake 
Michigan, which divides it from the 
Illinois territory, and thence north to the 
treaty line between the United States 
and the British provinces of Upper Cana- 
da. Its length is 500 miles, and breadth 
300; and may, perhaps, contain 7,000 
inhabitants. The Illinois territory is the 
western half of what was formerly cal- 
led the territory north-west of the Ohio, 
or western territory. The northern 
boundary of the United States, which 
passes through Lake Superior, sepa- 
rates it from Upper Canada on the north, 
aud on the east itis bounded by Lake 
Michigan and the Indiana territory, on 
the south by the Ohio river, and on the 
south-west and west by the Mississippi 
river, Its length is 870 miles, and 
breadth 650, and is supposed to contain 
15,000 inhabitants, 

“It is said that a large proportion of 
these territories is good land for farming 
or grazing, and, as there is a demand for 
it, will no doubt continue to be brought 
into the market at a price not exceeding 
2 dollars per acre (9 shillings sterling), 
being the price at which the United 
States generally dispose of those uncul- 
tivated lands. This was, and still is, 
the price of the public lands in this state 
of which thereis yet a considerable quan- 
tity. But, as the country becomes more 
thickly settled, the price of land rises 
from 2 tv 6, 10, 20, 25, and 30 dollars 
per acre, according to quality, natural 
advantages, state of improvement, con- 
venience to principal towns, navigable 
waters (of which there are many in this 
country), central in populous settlements, 
&ec. &e. Our land is generally very good, 
producing wheat, rye, oats, beans, pease, 
Indian corn, pene, turnips, melons, 
garden vegetables, apples, pears, peaches, 
plums, cherries, currants, and many 
other kinds of fruits, in abundance, for a 
number of years without any manure: in- 
deed, it is a rare thing to see land ma- 
nured in this country, notwithstanding 
experience has shown that it is the more 
productive when used. 


“ Wheat is now worth from cents 


toi dollar per bushel ; rye from 60 to 62£ 
Gg eents 3 
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096 Sweeping of Chimneys with Machinery, &c. 


cents; oats from 25 to 315 cents; corn 
from 33 to 50 cents; potatoes 25 cents; 
lour from 4 to 6 dollars per barrel; hay 
from 5 to 6 dollars per ton; salt 6 dol- 
lars per barrel of 280Ib. ; iron from 180 to 
200 dollars per ton; brown sugar from 
12 to 20 doliars per ewt; cofice from 30 
to 374 cents per lb.; tea scarce and dear 
at present, being from 2 to 4 dollars per 
lb.; shirting muslin from 40 to 75 cents 
per yard; cloth, six or seven quarters 
wide, from 3 to 10 dollars per yard, retail 
price. By being thus particular, I con- 
ecive a tolerable correct idea may be 
formed of the expences of a family. 
Some of our lands abound with sugar 
trees, and families, at a small expence, 
make plenty of sugar for their own use ; 
and in some seasons it is so plentiful, as 
to be sold at 8 or 10 cents per Ib. and ex- 
ported to the Atlantic States. 

“Tu order to give an idea of what may 
be done in this part of the world, by men 
in different situations in life, it may not 
be improper to state, that flat-bottomed 
boats that will carry 300 barrels, and 
ships of several tons burthen, are built, 
and loaded with the produce of the 
country, are taken down the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers with great facility to 
New Orleans: these, however, never re- 
turn to us; but a market is found for the 
ships in other parts of the world. But 
there have lately been constructed ves- 
sels of from 100 to 500 tons, and propel- 
led by steam-engines, as regular traders 
from here to New Orleans; several have 
gone down, and one returned lately 
loaded: she made her passage from New 
Orleans to Brownsville, 50 miles above 
Pittsburgh, and 150 above Mount Plea- 
sant, in 34 days, a distance of about 
2,200 miles, the whole of it against the 
stream ; aida number more are building, 
aud no Coubt, as enterprising monicd 
men are continually migrating to this 
eountry, there will be an increase of 
these vessels equal to the exporting of 
the vast amount of the produce of these 
fertile Western regions, and bringing us in 
retum spices, and such parts of the pro- 
duce of other countries as there is a de- 
mand for,” 

ly 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
READ your correspondent W. N.’s 
letter, in your last Magazine, on the 
subject of chimney-sweeping 
siderable pleasure. ; 

A more determined and persevering 

effort has, I believe, been made in this 


town, to substitute machines for clim). 


, With con- 
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ing boys, than in any other part of the 
kingdom, and with greater stlecess, 
The experience which we haye had has, 
however, served ouly to produce & Con: 
viction on the minds of all, who faye 
taken an active part in the bnsiness, that 
nothing less than an Act of Parlianen 
prohibiting the taking of any more ap. 
prentices as climbing boys, and the em. 
ploying of children at all for that pn. 
pose, after a certain time, can possibl 
produce any lasting good effect. With 
this, it is the general conviction here, 
that chimneys would be better swept, and 
with less inconvenicnce, by other means, 
than by climbing boys. ‘Till within the 
last century, they were cleansed without 
climbing boys, in this country; and, to 
this day, they are generally cleansed by 
other means in Scotland, where the 
chimneys are often much higher than 
they are in this country. ‘The machines 
which have hitherto been used require 
great labour, being worked from below. 
The master chimney-sweepers, therefore, 
invariably oppose them, either openly or 
covertly, as they must work them them- 
selves, or clse employ journeymen to do 
it. If yon engage a man from another 
trade, as was done here, he finds that it 
is much easier to him to employ climb 
ers; and he will, therefore, as our's did, 
soon take apprentices, and disgust his 
employers with the slovenly use of the 
machine. 

In the course of the first year, the man 
here swept more than two. thou 
chimneys with the machine: he now 
sweeps very few. ‘The method prac- 
tised in Scotland is far more efficacious, 
and Jess inconvenient, than sending Up 
climbing boys. When the houses are 
low, a light ladder on the outside would 
serve; and, when they are high, a small 
trap-door in the roof would not only suk 
fice for this purpose, but would be found 
useful, ia cases of fire, repairing the rool, 
chimneys, &e. ' 

The budlet and brush would answer 
all kinds of chimneys. ‘There are some 
which cannot be swept by the preset 
machines, and others which the beys 
cannot ascend. Your correspondent 
W. N. justly observes, that the part i 
which the machines fail of doing thet 
work, is in removing the hard soot, whic 
adheres to the sides of the flue near the 
top, but more particularly to the 
then-ware pipes. This a boy might “a 
move; but, if any of your readers will tak 
the trouble of examining the soot W 


boys sweep the chimney, he will rarely 
fxd any of this sent down. By WP 
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sweeping it is easily terpenes 3 I mae 
for several years used the machines, ut, 
knowing that they could not remove 
this hard soot, I have sent up @ man on 
the outside, two or three times a year, 
who, with a common hay-fork, easily 
serapes it off; a considerable quantity al- 
waysfalling down the chimney. A much 
better instrument might of course be 
found, but the fork is always at hand, 
and it answers the purpose. Till I tried 
this method the chimneys were always 
liable to smoke; they now rarely do so, 
uiless they have been long neglected. 

[ am not aware that the earthen-ware 
pipes on the tops of the chimneys would 
oppose much obstacle to sweeping from 
above; but I think them, on every ac- 
count, except raising the chimney higher, 
prejudicial: they of course contract the 
mouths of the chimney, which cannot be 
kept too open. 

He seems to think, that it may af- 
ford some consolation to the feeling 
mind to be informed, that three or four 
of the climbing boys, whom he ques- 
tioned, did not express any discontent 
at theircondition. How dreadfully lost 
in ignorance and to hope must such poor 
infauts be! We know that, generally 
speaking, they are, in those tender years, 
exposed to almost every privation and 
species of suflerings that human nature 
is liable to ; and yet so totally are they 
unacquainted with any thing better, that 
they express no dissatisfaction at their 
miserable lot! I have, however, heard 
them express very diflerent sentiments 
on the sudject. 

Myself and another member of the 
committee, here, for the superseding of 
climbing boys, were sent for, by the un- 
cle ofa chimney-sweeper boy; he had, 
by adviee of a medieal man, taken him 
away from his master. We found the 


boy unable to turn himself-in bed, being— 


apparently reduced to the last stage of a 
cousumption: kis shoulders, back, and 
knees, were dreadfully lacerated ; some 
ot his toe-nails absolutely torn off; yet in 
this state he had been compelled to go 
up the chimneys, As soon as the boy 
Was, by great care, in some measure re- 
fevered, the uncle took him with the 
master belore a magistrate, to endeavour 
to have his indentures cancelled. (‘The 
boy had been sold by his mother, who had 
abandoned him.) ‘The defence set up 
x br master Was, the impossibility of 

suing any child to become a climbing 
*Y Without being at first thus lacerated. 


‘establish this dread(yl fact he brought 
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other master chimney-sweepers, one of 
whom produced his own son, who, on 
being stripped, appeared evidently to 
have been once in the same state. If 
then boys, who are of necessity subject to 
such suficrings, do not complain of their 
lot, it cannot be because they have no 
cause for complaint.* ‘The apprentice 
whom this boy was to replace had died 
a little while before in the workhouse, 
the master of which attended fo prove, 
that his death was considered as being 
caused by the hardships which he had un- 
dergone in practising his calling. 

A very serious and important ques- 
tion is, What becomes of ail the climbing 
boys? On an average, perhaps, each 
master may have at one time tour ap- 
prentices: during his life, (as but few, £ 
conceive, serve their time out,) each 
master may have upwards of twenty, 
Now, what becomes of the nincteen ? 
One only will be wanted to succced the 
master, there having long been a sulli- 
cient supply. W. N. says, that he is 
told, that they all become coachmen. I 
should as soon have expecied to have 
heard that they became dancing-masters, 
Few, I believe, live to chusea new trade. 
We had once all the masters here before 
the magistrates, to endeavour to induce 
them to agree to certain regulations 
(which they did, and broke the:n the first 
opportunity): one of the masters, I re- 
collect, then stated, as a proof of his 
kind treatment of his boys, that nine of 
them had gone for soldiers! He meant 
to prove that he had not crippled them. 

Ounce a year (on Easter Mouday), the 
committee here have all the climbing 
boys to dine with them, at the Cutlers’ 
Hall. They have endeavoured, by 
giving them books and good advice, and 
by inducing them to go regularly to Sun- 
day Schools, to reuder them less de- 
praved. -Fhey, however, find, after many 
years’ experience, that all they can do 
produces but little effect in counteracting 
the baneful influence of their lamentable 
situation. 

From the way in which the subject is 
now taken up in the metropolis, [ am 
not without hopes that the abolition of 
this species of slavery may be cfiected 
by parliamentary interference ; for, I re- 
peat, it is our firm conviction here, that 
by no other means can it be abolished. 

Sheffield; Aug. 14, 1316. S.R. 





* This boy was in agonies when the pos- 
sibility of his being sent back to bis master 
was intimated to him. 
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298 Relief of-the Poor at Hinckley. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
OUR humane and intelligent cor- 
respondent at Evesham having, 
in your last Number, noticed, with ap- 
probation, the plan adopted at Hiuckley 
for the employment of the poor, I am 
induced to think a more particular state- 
ment would gratify him, and, perhaps, 
some others of your numerous readers. 

The trade of this town chiefly de- 
pending upon the American market, 
(which was so glutted last autumn, 
that scarcely an order, or remittance, 
has been since received,) it became im- 
prudent, and, in many instances, im- 
possible, for the manufacturers to con- 
tinue even partial employment to one 
half of their workmen. At first, the 
guardians of the poor purchased mate- 
rials, and employed the discharged 
hands; but the number increased so 
rapidly, that they found themselves un- 
able to discharge the increased duties 
of their office. 

A meeting was then called of the 
persons paying parish-rates, to take into 
consideration the most eligible mode of 
relieving the existing distresses; and it 
was proposed to raise a fund by loan, 
for the purchase of materials and the 
payment of wages. ‘This plan was una- 
nimously approved. 

A committee was then appointed, 
and a subscription entered into, which 
soon amounted to between three and 
four thousand pounds, 

There was not any resolution adopted 
to sell the goods at prime cost; but it 
Was generally understood that the stock 
should not be sold for less, except in 
the event of a reduction in the raw 
material: such a reduction was antici- 
pated, and the parish became responsible 
to the subscribers for any ultimate loss, 
The committee saw the necessity of 
distributing employment only in such 
proportion as was necessary to prevent 
extreme distress, viz. to a single woman, 
five shillings a-week; to a single man, 
six shillings a-weck; toa man and his 
wife, seven shillings, with a small addi- 
tion for every child. ~The committee 
soon had more than six hundred work- 
men on their books, with only a distant 
prospect of selling any part of the stock - 
and, in consequence, were reluctantly 
compelled to refuse an extension to the 
number employed: this threw many 
persons immediately upon the parish 
rates. A plan was then arranged for 
their support, and individuals yolun- 


(Oct, 1, 
tarily undertook to examine their claims, 
and apportion relief, by a scale agreed 
upon at a vestry meeting ; keeping them, 
as a distinct class, from the 
paupers. ‘The amount was fixed ag for 
persons entirely unemployed; and, ig 
any were partially labouring, they were 
required to give an account of their 
earnings. If one shilling was all that 
was procured, no reduction took place; 
but, if more than one shilling, an abate. 
ment of sixpence for every shilling g 
arising. 

The scale of relief is,—for a single 
woman, two shillings and sixpence; for 
a man, three shillings; a man and his 
wife, four shillings and sixpence, and 
one shilling for each child. This. may 
appear low; but it was necessary to 
guard against habits of idleness, espe- 
cially as the harvest was just com 
mencing. 

The committee (of which every sub- 
scriber is a member) has already far 
exceeded the amount of the subserip- 
tion, in furnishing labour: they have 
been induced to do this, by a donation 
of 200). from the Association in London 
for the Relief of the Manufacturing aud 
Labouring Poor. No sales have yet 
becn effected; for, though guaranteed 
by the parish from loss, still they are 
unwilling to injure the regular manu- 
facturer, by entering the market at very 
reduced prices, and prefer waiting 4 
few months longer for the return of 
their capital. Whatever may be the 
result, in a pecuniary point of. view, 
the subscribers feel well satisfied in 3 
moral one. Though nearly 3000 (@b 
mest half the population) are now Te 
lieved from the parish rates, or working 
fund, the town is as quiet as at any 
time within the last twenty years, nor 
is individual distress very prominent, 
No doubt considerable privations are 
endured, ; 

If you think this communication de- 
serving a place in your valuable miscel 
lany, the insertion of it will oblige 

A consTANT READER 

Hinckley ; Sept. 2, 1816. 

P.S.—Since the above was writteD, the 
London Association has made a further 


liberal grant of sixty pounds a-week for 
eight weeks, 


——— . 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magaziwm 
SIR, 


N a late Number of the Monthly 
Magazine, a correspondent enquires 
where a person of limited income “a 
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-e cheapest ? I have turned the ques- 
live a in my own mind, and conclude 
ey Chester is as cheap, and, I am 

as ood, a place asany. To-day 
sure, , es e . ’ . t 
(market-day) prime butchers meat a 
Gd. per pound, and even under ; fish v e 
have always @ regular and ae 
cupply of; eggs, poultry, milk, an 
cheese, are good, and very cheap; fruit 
excessively so; fresh butter dear, about 
Js, per Ib. House-rent is very mode- 
rate; poor-tates much lower than most 
other places. 

Chester Is very 
five to a great age. 
large district of country, and has, in 
itself, every thing in miniature. So- 
ciety is, iD general, very rational, and 
not expensive. The best hews-room Is 
two guineas per annum ; of an excellent 
library one guinea; but to the latter is 
attached entrance money (five guineas), 
which I consider a very iiliberal regu- 
lation, and, I hepe, wi soon be done 
away with. Fashionable society is very 
select; religious society, both amongst 
the church and the dissenters, is very 
good. Chester is about 20 miles from 
Liverpool, 38 from Manchester, 20 
from Whitchurch, Nantwich, Middle- 
wich, and Northwich; 12 from Wrex- 
ham and Mold; 18 from Holywell: it 
isa great thoroughfare. 

If your correspondent, or any other 
decent folk, come to live amongst us, 
we shall be glad to see them in a free 
way, and they will be welcome to what 
we have, 

Chester. 


healthy—the people 
It commands a 


A CESTRIAN. 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
PARISIAN ANECDOTES of 1815-16. 


LA MORT. 
N the commencement of the French 


revolution, death was always the al- 


ternative of ademand, “ La liberté, L’é- 
Rate, oula mort, La victoire ou la mort,” 
asit death were the only alternative of the 
Bteatest blessings, ‘ La Mort” passed 
lito every mouth ; and ou the days of po- 
pularexecutions, Vivela Mort!” echoed 
re . } P . . . 
. pe Un usand lungs. Onone occasion, 
— ort made the whole of the Na- 
tonal Convention burst into a fit: of 
masher, though engaged on a most se- 
en ablect It was on the 19th of 
asia 1793, when the question was 
& 2 y } 
sttater ——— the defenders of Louis 
iia — before the votes were 
and, ¢ judd 
ment dak ae Raper yger, the judg- 
definitively settled, AM. Seconds 
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made various efforts to be heard on the 
point, but in vain; at last he cried out, 
“* La parole ou la Mort!” His advice 
was—first condemn the king, and then 
hear what his counsel have to say! 

AUSTRIAN LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 

The learned geographer and distin- 
guished patriotic writer M. Malte Brun 
published, after the return of the Bour- 
bons, a periodical political work called 
the Spectator. It was regularly trans- 
lated into Italian, and re-published at 
Milan, by M. Stelia; but the Austrian 
government continually suppressed all 
the passages wherein the author ex- 
pressed his hopes of the independance 
and union of all Italy—a condition ab- 
solutely necessary towards the esta- 
blishment of a proper balance of power 
in Europe. 

LE ROCHER DE CANCALE, 

The Rocher de Cancale is one of the 
most cclebrated, and the dearest, coffee- 
houses in Paris: it is particularly noted 
for its oysters. Of its charges, some 
idea may be formed from this fact:— 
Three lovers of oysters, wishing to re- 
gale themselves, debated whether it 
would be more economical to make 
their repast at the Rocher de Cancale, 
or to take a post-chaise and go to the 
coast: they made a calculation, and 
found that the expences of travelling to 
and from Paris to the sea-side, and the 
tavern bills there, would not amount to. 
so much, by three guineas, as a similar 
regale would cost them at the Rocher 
de Cancale.—A few weeks ago, three 
Englishmen, who had made a trip to 
Paris to spend their hoarded cash, tired 
of dining at Very’s, in the Palais 
Royale, and their funds being low, re- 
solved to dine very economically, and 
sive a cheap farewell diner to those 
they left behind: accordingly they sought 
out a deéent-looking house in a poor 
neighbourhood, and, by chance, stum- 
bled on one in a shabby street, near 
ithe Grand Market of the Innocents, 
It was no other than the Rocher de 
Cancale. Thither all the guests, amount- 
ing to a dozen, repaired. ‘The dinner 
and wine were delicious, and each re- 
solved to dine daily there during his 
stay in Paris. At leagth the fatal mo- 
ment approaclhed—the bill was called: 
for—it arrived. They had caleulaicd 
it at half-a-guinea per head, but, alas, 
they had reckoned without: their host— 
it amounted to sixteen ‘hundred franca: 
—sixty-six pounds, thirteen shillings, 
and four-pence. They could not all 

muster 
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muster the sam—they called the land- 
Jord—an explanation was entered into 
—** Gentlemen,” said he, “it is evident 
you did not know the reputation of the 
Rocher de Cancale.” They offered him 
the security of their watches, which 
he generously refused—*“ Gentlemen, I 
should be sorry to be considered worse 
than the fare with which I regale my 
friends ; the sum is a trifle, pay it when 
you please.” 
BUSTS OF NAPOLEON. 

After Louis X VILI. had ascended 
the throne of his ancestors, one of his 
first objects was to cause to be effaced, 
on allthe pablic buildings, the busts, 
statues, and initials, of his illustrious 
predecessor, and commenced with the 
palace of the Louvre. Whether the 
workmen cmployed imagined that his 
reign would not be eternal, or they only 
thought of making the changes with the 
Jeast trouble, we pretend not to say; but, 
on the return of Napoleon, it was disco- 
vered that all the N’s were inverted into 
two L's embracing cach other, by a lit- 
tle plaster of Paris; and the bust of 
Napoleon, by the addition of a wig of 
the same material, became very hap- 


ily transformed into the bust of 
San XVIII. 
THE TRICOLOURED COCKADE. 

At the commencement of the revolu- 
tion the national cockade was green, as 
an emblem of Hope; but, the Duke of 
Orleans joining the people, out of com- 
pliment the cockade was changed to the 
colours of his liveries. And on the arri- 
val of the Marquis de la Fayette from 
America, the National Guard changed 
its uniform to that of the American 
army, Which it has ever since pre- 
served, 

BRITISH CENSUS FORBIDDEN TO BE PUB- 
LISHED IN FRANCE, 

In 1812, a French author, publishing 
a 'I'reatise of Geography, inserted the 
census of British population in 1801 
and 1811, as published by Parliament. 
This document proving the inercase of 
population, notwithstanding the war, 
Was not permitted to be published, and 
the sheet was accordingly cancelled 

CIVIC ELOQUENCE. 

In the sectional or parish assemblics 
during the revolution, a cobler ascend- 
ed the tribune—* My fellow citizens— 
what do you talk of mending the state, 
it cannot be mended; neither the sole 
nor upper-leather is worth a liard: the 
@onstitution must be made anew, no 


: (Oct 1, 
hecl-tapped liberty, I say ; it wilt bes 
long work and a strong work, I know, to 
finish it; but, my fellow citizens, if'y, 
do not live to see ‘it completed, that 
ought not to relax our labours, for we 
have the glorious prospect of know 
that our ancestors will benefit by it 
to the world’s end!” The speech was 
highly applauded, as it ought, and o 
dered to be printed. | 
PROPOSALS OF THE DEY OF ALGIERS To 
THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA, 

His highness the Dey, sovereign of 
Algiers, charged his excellency Abdalla 
Bey, prince archi-pirate, and first lord 
of his admiralty, to go to the Congress 
of the European sovereigns, and to de- 
clare to them, that his august master 
was ready to renounce his maritime 
rights, on condition that the following 
principles should be solemnly recog- 
nized :— 

I. The European powers renounce 
the right of pillaging, in time of peace, 
frigates laden with piastres. 

II. 'They renounce the right of bom- 
barding the capitals of their neighbours, 
without a previous declaration of war. 

Hil. They engage for the future to 
send declarations of war by a herald at 
arms, allowing a delay of six months 
for the commencement of hostilities, that 
individuals may have time to save their 
property. 

IV. ‘That they will bind themselves 
not to sell either blacks or whites, either 
individually or collectively, privately or 
by diplomatic treaties. 

V. On these conditions the Dey, so 
vercign of Algiers, promises an absolute 
and perpetual cessation of the cruizes, 
which hitherto the system of public law 
in Europe fully authorized and permit- 
ted to his subjects. 

HOW TO RECRUIT AN ARMY. 

After the Russian campaign, Napo- 
leon made a law that the National 
Guard should march to the frontiers to 
defend them from invasion. ‘This be- 
ing deemed necessary, the measure Was 
willingly submitted to. Under this im- 
pression, 100,000 National Guards were 
marched from different points to the 
Rhine; they there found the whole 
army. In two days an order arriv 
for the whole mass to march forward, 
and the National Guard had the alterna 
tive of marching to battle, or bemg cut 
to pieces, in case of refusal, by the regu 
lar army; upwards of 70,000 of them 
perished in the campaign. 


CORNUCOPLA. 
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‘CORNUCOPIA. 


aft 


-  worscription ié is intended to scatter detached flowers and fruits of literature 
wets ‘hove deposited in the first forty volumes of the Monthly Magazine, with the 
vitle Port-fulio.—Ovid tells us, in his Fusti, that the she-goat which suckled Jupiter broke 
p one horn against a tree ; that his nurse Amalthea picked tt up, wreathed it with gar- 
lands, filled it with grapes and eranges, and thus presented it to young Jove, who made it 


his favourite play-thing. 


When he was grown up, and had acquired the dominion of the 


heavens, he remembered his horn of sweetmeats, made a constellation in memory of it, and 
waeied Amalthea to be the goddess of plenty, or fortune, whose symbal it became. This 
horn is called CORNUCOPIA, and is feigned by the mythologists incessuntly to shed a vas 


riety of good things. 


ie os 


MORISCOES. 

DOUBT has lately arisen among 

ecclesiastic historians whether the 
Spanish Moriscoes were concealed Ma- 
hometans, as the Inquisition wished to 
asstade; whether they were concealed 
Jews, as many writers have pretended ; or 
whether they were Unitarian Christians, 
formed by the publications of Serveto, 
andothers of that school ; or whether they 
were philosophic deists. Certain it is 
that many of them fled to Barbary from 
the Spanish persecution, and settled in 
ihe mountains of Sis. Of these Ockley 
says:—“Some years before my capti- 
vity, as [ have been informed by men of 
undoubted credit, there was a whole co- 
lony or lineage of people inhabiting the 
mountains of Sis, who Were accused by 
their neighbours for not owning Maho- 
met. Upon which the King sent and 
had seventy of them brought before 
hint to Macquanes. Demanding of 
them if this accusation was just, they 
answered affirmatively. Asking again 
if they were drunk or mad, they said, 
neither; that they believed in one God, 
but that Mahomet was an impostor. 
At which the king was so enraged, that 
he immediately ordered them all to be 
beheaded. 

SAINT ROMUALD. 

In the 20th volume of the Monthly 
Magazine, it is.enquired who was Saint 
Romuald? Two different correspon- 
dents found up, in reply, two different 
persons answering the description. A 
third has been found; viz. Saint Ro- 
ro bishop of Salerno and doctor of 
oe who was consulted by the first 
pt ago: Duke William, and who 

aly became physieian to the sove- 
reign pontiff at Rome. 

7 CATULLUS. 
vimana translation of Catullus, 
a oanson in 1795, bears so 

resemblance of style to the 
Byron, that it seems 


poems of Lord 
Permitted to Suspect the version of 


Ving flowed from the juvenile pen of 


that accomplished nobleman. Wilkes’s 
edition seems to have furnished the 
text confided in by the interpreter, 
LEGAL TENDERS. 
ist Beginning with Silver Sati. 
sively, 


Silver & Gold, 
equally. (See 
Stat. 19 H, 
VIL. c. 5.) 

§ Silver exclu. 

Sd-o++15 Car. II. 1663 ) sively. 

6 Silver gene. 

rally. 
Copper under 
sixpence, 
S:lver gene- 
rally. 

1717 < Gold generally. 
Copper under 
sixpence, 

r Gold generally, 
Silver ander 
251. by tale, 
& above 251. 

hy weight. 

Copper under 

| = sixpence, 

Gold generally. 
j Silver gene- 
7th«.-+23 Geo. III. 1783 rally. 

Copper under 

sixpence, 

Gold genetally, 
Silver gene- 

rally. 

Copper under 

twelvepence, 

Bank Notes, to 

tax-gatherers 
generally, to 

\ other persons, 

sub modo. 

( Silver under 

@5\. by tale, 

& above 25i. 

by weight. - 

9th -++38 Geo. III. 17982 Gold generally. 

Copper under 

twelvepence. 
| Bank Notes as 
| before. - 

) Proposed 


Period¢ William theCon- 
querore +++ 1066 


2d.-++41 Hen. III. 1256 


4the-+-24 Car. II. 1675 


5th. dies °3 Geo. I. 


6th. «+14 Geo, III. 1774 





8th- «+37 Geo. III. 17974 
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( Silver under 

42s. 
Gold generally. 
Copper under 

twelvepence. 
Bank Notes as 

(before. 
MANUSCRIPT OF ARDERUS. 

Among the manuscripts preserved in 
the public library at Lyons, in France, 
occurs a medical treatise in Swedish of 
the year 1412, in which the author, Jo- 
hannes Arderus, of Slewark, has speci- 
fically deseribed the venereal disease, 
which was once supposed to be of Ame- 
rican origin. 

MACPHERSON AND MILTON. 

Ossian is thus characterized by the 
French poet Le Brun :— 

Homere an soleil de la Grece 

Emprunte ses plus: doux rayons ; 

Mais Ossian n’a point d'ivresse ; 

La lune glace ses crayons. 


Proposed Regulation in 
1816 


“a. 





Sa sublimité monotone 

Plane sur de tristes climats ; 
Crest un long orage qui tonne 
Dans la saison des noirs frimats, 


De manes. de fantomes sombres 
‘Hi charge les ailes des vents ; 

Et le souffle des pales ombres 

Refroidit meme les vivans. 


On the contrary, M. Breton, a French 
critic of eminence, whose Elements of 
Literature display a comprehensive 
reading and an unprejudiced tasie, has 
awarded to Ossian a preference over 
Miiton. There may be in this a loval 
deference for the taste of the imperial 
exile; but, when foreign critics conspire 
to impeach a national verdict, surely it 
deserves to be repoised. In Haly the 
poctry of Maepherson is preferred to 
the poetry of Miiton; and both poets 
have been translated with eq&at felicity, 
the Paradiso perduto by Rossi, the 
Fingal aud Temora by Cesaroiti. 

TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE. 

Forty-seven clergymen of the Church 
of England were employed iu the Tran- 
slation of the Bible in the reign of James 
J.; thirty-two being appointed, in four 
divisions, for the Old ‘Testament, aud 
fi‘teen, in two divisions, for the New. 
For the Pentatenuch, and to the first Book 

of Chronicles. 

Westminster, Ten. 

Dr. Andrews, Dean of Westminster, and 
afterwards Bishop of Winchester, 

Dr. Overall, Dean of St. Paul's. 
Dr. Saravia, 
Dr. Ciarke, Fellow of Christ’s Coll. Cam. 
Dr. Laifield, Fellow of Trinity-cell. C, 
Dr. Leigh, Archdeacon of Middlesex. 
Mr. Burgley, 
Mr. King. 


Mr. Thompson. 
Mr. Bedwell. 


For Chronicles, Job, Peal Provertg 
Canticles, Kecleiestea 
CAMBRIDGE, Ei¢ar, 

Mr. Lively. 

Mr. Richardson, Fellow of E 

Mr. Chadderton, Fellow of Chnist’s-col}, 

Mr. Dillingham, Fellow of Christ's coll, 

Mr. Andrews, Master of Jesus-coll, 

Mr. Harrison, Vice-master of Trin,-coll, 
Mr. Spalding, Fellow of St. Jobn's-coll, and 
Hebrew Professor. : 
Mr. Bing, Fellow of Peterhouse, and He. 

brew Profe<sor. 


For the four greater Prophets, the Lamtnte 
tions, and twelve lesser Prophets, 
OXFORD, SEVEN. 
Dr. Harding, President of Magdalen-coll, 
Dr. Reynolds, President of C. C. C. 
Dr. Holland, Rector of Exeter, and King’s 
Professor. 
Dr. Kilby, Rector of Lincoln, and Regins 
Professor. 
Mr. Smith, afterwards Bishop of Glow 
cester, 
Mr. Brett. 
Mr. Fairclowe, 
For the Prayer of Manasseh, and the ret 
of the Apacrypha, 
CAMBRIDGE, SEVEN, 
Dr. Duport, Master of Jesns-coll. 
Dr. Brainthwait, Fellow of Emanuel. 
Dr. Radclyife, Fellow of Triniiy-coll, 
Mr. Ward, Master of Sidney-coll. and Mar- 
garet Professor. 
Mr. Downes, Fellow of St. John’s, and 
Greck Professor. 
Mr. Boyse, Fellow of St. John’s-coll. 
Mr. Ward, of King’s-eoll. 
For the four Gospels, Acts of the Apom 
tles, and Apocalypse. 
OxFrorb, E1GutT. 
Dr. Ravis, Dean of Ch, Ch. afterwards 
Bishop of London. "aia 
Dr. Abbot, Master of University-coll. 
and afterwards Archbishop of Cantet- 
bury. 
Dr. Eedes. 
Mr. Thompson. 
Mr, Savill. 
Dr. Peryn. 
Dr. Ravens. 
Nir. Harmer. 
For the Epistles of St. Paul, and the Cane 
nical Epist!es. 
WeSTMINSTER, SEVEN. 
Dr. Barlowe, Dean of Chester. 
Dr. Hutchinson, 


‘Dr. Spencer, 


Mr. Fenton. 
Mr, Rabbet. 
Mr. Sanderson. 

Mr. Dakins, 
Rules for conducting the Translation. 
Every niember of each divisiod 
take the chapters assigned for the por! 

company; and, after having 
ae througt 
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the version or corrections, all 
the division was to meet, examine their 
tive performances, and come to a 
resolution, which parts of them should 
oven any division had finished a 
pook in this manner, they were to 
transmit it to the rest, to be further con- 
sidered. : ab 
if any of the respective divisions 
shall doubt or dissent upon the revicw 
of the book transmitted, they were to 
mark the places, and send back the rea- 
sons of their disagreement. If they 
happen to differ about the amendments, 
the dispute was to be referred to a ge- 
neral committee, consi ting of the best 
distinguished persons drawn out of each 
division. However, the decision was 
not to be made till they had gone through 
the work. 
When any place is found remarkably 
obscure, letters were to be directed by 
authority to the most learned persons in 
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the universities, or country, for their 
judgment upon the text. 

The directors in each company were 
to be the Deans of Westminster and 
Chester, and the King’s Professors of 
Hebrew and Greek in each university. 

The translations of Tindal, Mat- 
thews, Coverdale, Whitchurch, and Ge- 
neva, to be used, when they came closer 
to the original than the Bishops’ Bible. . 

Lastly, Three or four of the most 
eminent divines, in each of the univer- 
sities, though not of the number of the 
translators, were to be assigned by the 
Vice-Chancellor, to consult with other 
heads of houses for reviewing the whole 
translation. 

Aiabnxn. 

Diatheke literally means set-apart; ~ 
and what fitter name for the canon of 
Scripture, for the books set-apart to be 
read in synagogues? Why employ the 
metaphoric sense of the word, and ren- 
der bequest, testament, or covenant? 
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ure of BENJAMIN S. BARTON, 
M.D, late PRoFEssOR of the THEORY 
and PRACTICE of MEDICINE in the 


UNIVERSITY of PENNSYLVANIA.— Read - 


to the PHILADELPHIA MEDICAL SOCIE- 

TY, by W. P. C. BARTON, M.D. 
— SMITH BarTON, a younger 
son of the late reverend ‘Thomas 
Barton, a learned episcopal clergyman, 
long resident at Lancaster in Pennsylva- 
nia, was born on the 10th day of Febru- 
ary, 1766. His mother was a sister of the 
celebrated Rittenhouse. Beth his pa- 
reuts were eminently qualified to infuse 
into the minds of their chitdren, the rudi- 
ments of knowledge, and the principles 
of virtue; but, unfortunately, their 
younger children were too soon deprived 
of these advantages. The subject of 
this memoir lost his mother when he was 
little more than eight years of age ; and 
though his father’s death did not happen 
ull he had attained his fourteenth year, 
he was bereaved of the parental care and 
lustruction of one of the best of parents, 
— a year and a half before that event. 
a lather left Pennsylvania early in the, 
unn of 1778, intending to proceed to 
bee but he was arrested by sickness 
mgr could, with convenience, em- 
» aud never returned. ‘Thus at the 


Age of fourteen was his son Benjamin 
at an orphan, 


the year 1782 the elder brother 
° 
Monrny Mas. No, 289, , 


the subject of this memoir, took him 
into his family in Pennsylvania, in which 
situation he continued between four and 
five years. During this period he pro- 
secuted his collegiate and medical stu- 
dies ; the first in the college of Philadel- 
phia, where however he did not take the 
degree of bachelor of arts, and the latter 
under the celebrated anatomical profes- 
sor Dr. William Shippen, with whom he 
commenced the study of medicine, in 
ihe beginning of his eighteenth year. 
While he was yet a pupil of Dr. Ship- 
pen, he accompanied his uncle, Mr. Rit- 
tenhouse, and the other commissioners 
appointed for that purpose, in running 
the western boundary line of Pennsyl- 
vania. On this occasion he was absent 
from Philadelphia about five months, 
having set out with the commissioners in 
May, 1785, and returned in October fol- 
lowing. He was then only between nine- 
teen and twenty years of age, but from 
his scientific acquirements he was an 
useful associate of the commissioners. 
It was in this excursion that he first had 
an opportunity of mixing with the sa- 
vage natives of this country—then he 
first turned his attention to their man- 
ners, their history, their medicines and 
pathology, and to otherinteresting points 
of inquiry, all of which he pursued with 
great zeal for the remainder of his life. 


His researelies on these subjects, are 
Hh among 
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among the most ingenious, if not the 
most useful, of his labours. They en- 
riched his philosophical inquiries and 
speculations with curious facts, and en- 
hanced the value of his investigations of 
the materia medica and alimentaria, 
with some of their most important addi- 
tions. 

Dr. Rittenhouse, who early perceived 
and acknowledged the talents of his 
young relative, procured for him this im- 
portant situation—important, as it gave 
the first impulse to that spirit of inquiry 
and research into the history of our In- 
dians, which has resulted in an accumu- 
lation of so many curious materials rela- 
tive to their origin and the affinities of 
their longuage. This learned man con- 
tinued to Dr. Barton, through life, a firm 
and a constant, as he was an illustrious 
friend. 

‘Yowards the close of the following 
summer, Dr. Barton embarked for Great 
Britain, with the view of prosecuting 
still further his medical studies at the 
University of Edinburgh. He remained 
at that school about two years, except 
some few months in the earlier part of 
fhe year 1787, which he passed in Lon- 
don. During his residence in Edin- 
burgh, he applied himself with unre- 
mitted zeal to his professional studies, 
attending very regularly the lectures of 
the eminent medical professors who 
then taught in that University. 

While Dr. Barton was in London in 
the first part of the year 1787, he pub- 
ished a little tract, entitled “ Obser- 
vations on some parts of Natural His- 
tory: to which is prefixed an account -of 
some considerable vestiges of an ancient 
date, which have been discovered in 
different parts of North America.” Dr. 
Barton chese to obtain his medical 
diploma from the celebrated German 
University, founded at Gottingen, rather 
than -to apply for one which he was 
entitled ta receive, from the University 
of Edinburgh. With these reasons, 
there wight, perhaps, hive been blended 
some degree of dissatisfaction with the 
deportment of two of the professors in 
the medical school of the latter, towards 
him: one of these, tou whom on his ar- 
rival at Edinburgh he presented a highly 
recommendatory letter from = his pre- 
ceptor in medicine, professor Shippen— 
mever showed him tie slightest atten. 
tion; and the conduct of the other was 
as he conceived, reprehensible for a 
similar cause. Yet, while he acknow- 
fledged with gratitude and a commen- 
dable pride, the very aud frieadly 


attention with which he wag hon 


by all the other professors. ; 
scarcely be doubted that circu 
of this nature would have increased—if 
they did not originally excite in the 
mind of a young man of quick Sensi. 
bility, those unpleasant Scusations which 
he then exptrienced. But, however this 
may have heen, certain it is, that be 
determined to graduate at Gottingen, 

After an absence of somewhat more 
than three years, Dr. Barton returned io 
Philadelphia. His well-known abilities 
introduced him speedily into notice, 
and soon after he began to get into 
some practice as a physician. By his 
reputation, too, for attainments in na- 
tural science, he acquired Jiterary and 
academic honors, at a period of life 
when, in ordinary cases, the conferring 
of such would be deemed premature; 
for soon after his return to America, he 
was chosen a member of the American 
Philosophical Society in this city, of 
which he became on. the Ist of Jan, 
1802, one of the vice-presidents, an office 
he continued to hold fill the day of his 
death, From the first period of his 
election to membership of this society, 
he became one of its most active, as he 
was one of its most intelligent mem- 
bers. The printed transactions of the 
society are evidences of this. They 
contain many papers on various sub- 
jects relating to natural science, from 
his pen. 

In the year 1789, the trustees of tho 
College of Philadelphia instituted @ 
professorship of natural history and 
botany, which was conferred on Dr. 
Barton, then only twenty-four years of 
aze. Dr. Kuhn had previously to this 
delivered some courses of lectares ol 
botany, but natural history had nevet 
before been taught, Dr. Barton then 
was the first lecturer on natural history 
in Philadelphia; and, so far as I know, 
the first teacher of natural science in the 
cis-atlantic world. This appointment 
was confirmed to him in the year 1791, 
on the incorporation of the college with 
the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. 
Barton, at the: period of his death, had 
held this professorship for the space 
six-and-twenty years. 

About five years alter Dr. Barton w% 
appointed professor of natural history 
and botany, viz. at the close of the year 
1795, Dr. Samuel Powell Grifliths, whe 
is still living, and a respectable pre 
titioner of medicine of the Society of 
ag in this city, intimated his rons 

8) ‘CsiCni 
u of resiguipg the protest 
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. ‘ il 
nateria medica 1} versi 
the course of the winter. 


1 the University, some 


wr this chair Dr. Barton was shortly 
afier appointed, being then but just 


‘arned of thirty yoars of age pne paring 
peen professor of natural history an 
potany near Six years. And here, een- 
tlemen, begins and rests the high pro- 
fessional reputation of Dr. Barton in 
medicine. ‘To the important lectures 
on this subject, continued by him till 
the period when the loss of one of the 
great pillars of this medical school al> 
forded him an opportunity of a trans- 
lation to the vacant chair of the practice 
of physic, is entirely attributable the 
resent conspicuous eles ation of the 

Maieria-Medica professorship in_ this 
university. ‘Those whto have attended 
the lectures of the late professor on this 

int of medical science, can bear ho- 
yourable and powerful testimony in fa- 
your of their importance, their learning, 
their usefulness; and it is no small cir- 
cumstance in favour of the exertions of 
his successor in this chair, that we hear 
nothing of its reputation being in any 
degree deteriorated, although the pre- 
sent incumbent succeeded to it under 
circumstances of a very discouraging, 
nay, almost overwhelming, nature. 

Upon the death of Professor Rush, 
Dr. Barton became desirous of filling 
his chair; he accordingly applied for it, 
and was appointed some few months 
alter the decease of his learned prede- 
cessor. ‘This chair he held, in conjunc- 
tion with that of natural history and bo- 
iany, till the day of his death ; it was, how- 
ever, his intention, had he lived, to resign 
the latter. He believed that the duties of 
a lecturer on natural history and botany 
required all the fire, the zeal, the bodily 
and laborious exertions of a young man. 
The energy and fervour -he-had onee 
shown in teaching those branches he 
believed himself no longer capable of, 
neither did he wish to substitute, for the 
necessary perambulatory excursions 
with his botanical class (whieh had al- 
Ways been frequent), the tame and un- 
lustructive lectures of an old, and, what 
san inevitable consequenee, of a closet 
teacher.—He well knew that demonstra- 
le branches, like those of natural his- 
ory, could never be faithfully taught, 
lor properly elucidated, by a man 
th nes. naturally tuade Lim prone to 
bed ~~ ae pursuits of life. He 
mina ee asa teacher of those 
Svea orwey he was young and 
anil nhe became older he was 

ling to detract from his well-earn- 
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ed reputation : besides these motives, ho 
had determined to devote the remainder 
of his life to the more important chair 
to which he had succeeded. 7 

These declarations were an carnest 
of that assiduons application té the da- 
ties of his new chair, which he certain- 
ly paid with, to him, a fatal degree of 
faithfulness and labour. His constitu- 
tion had been worn down by reiterated 
fits of irregular gout; and a recent, as 
well as severe, attack of hamoptisis, had 
left him even but a remnant of that 
trembling and precarious health which, 
for years before, had been his compa- 
nion. As no sickness could tame the 
vivid flashes of his mind, ever actiye, 
restless, and engaged, his hours of pain 
were continually aggravated by an at- 
tention to his studies, and the duties 
of his chair, Nature was not equal to 
the task imposed on her; and, as she 
ever returns in sickness and in disease 
the hours which are purloined by actiye 
minds from her customary and neces- 
sary rest, Dr. Barton svon perceived 
the pernicious consequences of _ his 
midnight and iajudicious toils. That 
his efforts to support the reputation of 
the university curtailed his existence, I 
firmly believe. He had delivered but 
two courses of lectures in the practical 
chair, when his increasiug ill health 
forced him to have recourse to the last 
resort to renovate his constitution—[ 
mean a sea voyage. He accordingly 
embarked for France in the month of 
of April 1815, and returned by the way 
of England in November following, not 
benefitted by his too hasty travel and 
return, Previous to his departure he 
had many symptoms of hydrothorax; 
and this disease, in fact, proved the im- 
mediate cause of his death, After his 
arrival at New York he was violently 
affected with the distressing symptoms 
of this disease, and his lile for, three 
weeks was despaired of. Ife expired 
suddenly, in the bosom of his family, 
on the morning of the 19th ef Decem- 
ber last. 

Such was the event that has bereaved 
the cause of science of one of its ablest, 
its truest, and its most substantial advor 
cates. Dr., Barton, in the commence- 
ment of his career, was not only indi- 

erent, but oppressed ; he continued his 
exertions, however, undisimayed by po- 

verty, and unintimidated by crciies, 

And, to those who know more intimate- 

ly than it would be proper to staie in 

this memoir, the struggles he made in 

garly life ibyough the most Ciscauras 

Hh2 ping, 
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ging, nay appalling, influence of want, 
added to the direful ravages of discase 


‘—his subsequent elevation appears 


astonishing. His public lectures, and 
his various works, the rich harvest of 
his meritorious exertions, soon relieved 
him from the pressure of indigence, and 
the mental uneasiness, nay, sometimes 
distraction, that supervenes upon it. 
He whose mental exertions survive 
such a fate, and who perseveres through 
it, is not, believe me, a common man! 

Among the first objects of his atien- 
tion, when he obtained the means of 
realizing it, was exploring the extensive 
wilds of our North America, to cull the 
rich and unknown treasures, particularly 
among the vegetable productions, which 
he believed were there; and to obtain 
information respecting every curious 
and useful subject of natural history 
that invited the attention of the natu- 
ralist. Unable, from his professional 
engagements, to travel himself, and 
search out these curious spoils, he em- 
ployed the talents of others, whom taste 
may have qualified, while their circum- 
stances incapacitated, them for such 

ursuits. ‘To these he afforded, libcral- 
y, the requisite funds and necessary in- 
formation. The only remuneration Dr. 
Barton received for these unequivocal 
demonstrations of his love for science, 
were the acquisition to himself and 
others of useful and novel information, 
and the thanks and acknowledgments 
of those who were the snbjects of his 
liberality. 

Natural history and botany were his 
favourite studies, and in his investiga- 
tion of these tranches of science he 
made a conspicuous figure : he employ- 
ed much research respecting the origin 
of the tribes and nations of America, on 
which subject he has, I am persuaded, 
left many valuable manuscript materials, 
He was fond of investigating what may 
be termed the antiquities of this coun- 
try ; and particularly interested in zoolo- 
gical inquiries. 

The genius of Dr. Barton was of the 
highest grade ; it was rapid, comprehen- 
sive, and brilliant in the extreme. He 
was well aware of the inefficacy and 
fruitlessness, however, of its unaided 
efforts—he did not rely therefore on the 
native powers of his mind alone, great® 
as they were, but applicd himself closely 
to the avocations o ithe closet. He Was 
not only a man of extraordinary indus- 
try, but of quick perception and various 
information. His genius prompted him 
to conceive with celerity all the varied 


and diverse relations of ; 
to which the bent of his mind i 
ticularly attached him—he Was, then 
fore, a rapid writer. He 

memory remarkably, nay extraops 
rily, tenacious and faithful, particularly 
with respect to facts and chronoloeie, 
events : he never forgot what he once 
determined to remember, hence he rea 
with great advantage ; and, though bis 
reading was always desultory, irregular 
and, to all ms Poe hasty, he was 
able to make the most profitable use of 
it: he possessed a good judgment, much 
imagination, and a taste for the fine 
arts: he was, indeed, a man of uncom. 
mon genius and excellent professional 
talents. 

As a writer, he is ingenious, rich in 
facts, profound in research, and always 
abounding in useful information. He 
wanted, however, in a great degree, a 
talent for generalizing : hence his various 
works are characterized by an egregious 
want of method, or perspicuous arrange- 
ment. His style, it must be confessed, 
is always diffuse, inelegant, and fre- 
quently tautological. As he never cor- 
rected what he once wrote, or at least 
but rarely, these defects in his composi- 
tion were the natural consequences of 
his vehemence in writing. His punc- 
tuation is truly remarkable, and, for a 
man of his discernment and extensive 
reading, singularly incorrect. 

In figure he was tall, and excecdingly 
well formed; in middle life he might be 
considered as having been handsome. 
His physiognomy was strongly expres 
sive of intelligence, and his eye was It- 
markably fine and penetrating. 

He possessed some high virtues; 
among the most elevated of them was 
his unaffected love of country. Indeed, 
his patriotic feelings were not only 
strong, but frequently expressed with 
unreserved warmth. He always spoke 
with extreme impatience of the arro- 
yance of pretending foreigners of the li- 
terary grade, too many of whom resort 
to our country, being nothing m theit 
own, and perpetually insult us by their 
vain and insufferable denunciations of 
our claims to national genius, talents, 
and learning. 

i el 

MADAME DE STAEL. 

Letter from an Az wrican Traveller 
Europe. 

THREE leagues from Geneva, oD the 
north side of the lake, is the village 
Capct, and the chateau of Madame 4¢ 
Stael, We had letters of intraductifts 

















iy embraced the opportunity of 
ert celebrated lady. Her re- 
oe of us was such as I expected 
rm her distinguished hospitality and 
lished manners. I believe I was ne- 
yer more alive to the gratification of cu- 
riosity. She asked me immediately 
many questions relating to my voyage, 
&e. and the conversation soon became 
fixed on ove subject—that of England. 
She has been in England twice, but was 
very young at the time of the first visit : 
she is well acquainted with the people 
and their manners, and has seized the 
trae spirit and character of the nation. 
She had been too much accustomed to 
the society of France and Italy to relish 
their reserved and austere manners, and 
the picture she draws of them in Corin- 
na accords closeiy with her real senti- 
ments. It is not surprising, however, 
that it should be so: her imagination, 
lively and ardent, kindles into enthu- 
siasm in the fine climate of Italy; in 
England it is even more chilled by the 
uational reserve than by the gloomy 
sky. She inquired particularly of the 
interesting topics of the day—I mention- 
ed, among others, the subscription for 
the relicf of the distressed sufferers in 
Portugal. “What a superb nation!” 
she exclaimed, “there are three things 
that I now admire—the firmness of the 
Pope, the conduct of the Spaniards, and 
the English, Itis the character of the 
men which she admires in the English 
—that proud and haughty indepen- 
dence, so rarely met with on the Conti- 
nent, has captivated her imagination, 
aud I could not but mark the enthu- 
siasm with which she repeated— 


Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 
I see the lords of human-kind pass by. 


She told us that she had completed a 
Work on the literature of the Germans, 
aud complained much -of the police, 
Whieh, it seems, has forbidden its publi- 
cation. Her conversation is lively and 
sparkling, and I found nothing below 

¢ peculiar elevation which I had 
ascribed to the authoress of Corinna. 
7 ere is a good portrait of her in the 
"iy ane of Corinna, with a lyre in 
+ hand, in the midst of a wild and 
antic piece of scenery, catching the 

oment of inspiration, and chanting the 

)mus of an improvisatore. - 
ws chateau, which is the present re- 

nee of Madame de Stael, belonged 
an father, the celebrated Neckar. 
~~ ¢ Spent the last years of his life, 


by all around him, and happy, 
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no doubt, that he was beyond the reach 
of the revolutionary tempest, which pos- 
terity may perhaps think he contributed 
largely, though innoeentiy, to raise, 
There are some circumstances that 
mark the enthusiasm which prevails in 
these countries in minds of the most 
exalted character; we. resemble our 
English ancestors too much as yet to 
admit of the same indulgence in Ame- 
rica. Indeed the dull uniformity of our 
manners, and the austere simplicity of 
our religion, seem to sober and repress 
the imagination, bringing it down on 
certain points to one general level esta- 
blished for all. Madame Neckar was 
noted for many and singular virtues; 
she languished for some time under the 
pressure of slow disease, and, being 
passionately fond of music, some of the 
best performers were frequently intro- 
duced into an adjoining chamber to 
soothe her mind by the powerful in- 
fluence of their art; and she actually ex- 
pired while they were playing a beauti- 
tiful and plaintive air of an Italian 
Opera. 

Madame Neckar is said to have been 
one of the finest women of her time, 
and the attachment of her husband 
seems to have been of no common cast, 
In a wood adjoining to the house is an 
inclosed burial-ground, in which he 
caused a vault to be constructed, and 
lined with black marble. In the midst 
of the vault was placed a large sarco- 
phagus of a single block of stonc, in 
which was deposited the body of Ma- 
dame Neckar, inclosed in a leaden cof- 
fin, and reposing upon aromatic herbs 
and flowers: to this place Neckar re- 
paired eyery day to indulge in solitude 
the luxury of his gricf, aud deplore 
the loss of her he so nruch loved. Upon 
his own death, in 1804, his body was 
placed in the same tomb by the side of 
his wife,.a large slab of marble sect over 
the sarcophagus, and the yauli walled 
up and closed. 

It is understood that Madame de 
Stael resides at Capet in obedience to 
the commands of the French police. 
She taiked of her intended voyage to’ 
Amcrica, and her situation at present is 
evidently exceedingly irksome. She 
inquired whether the emigrations from 


Wolland and Germany were frequent ; 


and when I mentioned the causes that 
now totally interrupted them, “ Ah!” 
she exclaimed, “could they go, our 
great lord and master would soon be 
left to reign over the desert he created.” 
Port-Fo tio, 
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NORTH AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 
Fhere is now (says the Analectie Ma- 
zine, ) in the city of New-York, a re- 

markable human mummy, or exsicca- 
tion, found latelyin Kentucky. Itis thus 
described in a letter from Dr. Mircatne 
to S. M. Burnsipe, esq. secretary 
of the American Antiquary Society. 

¥ offer you some observations on a 
curious piece of American antiquity 
now in New-York. Itis a human body, 
found in one of the lime-stone caverns 
of Kentucky. It is a perfect exsicca- 
tion; all the fluids are dried up. The 
skin, bones, and other firm parts are in 
a state of entire preservation. I think 
it enough to have puzzled Bryant and 
all the Archaiologists. 

In exploring the calearious chamber 
in the neighbourhood of Glasgow, for 
salt-petre, several human bodies were 
found enwrapped carefully in skins and 
cloths. They were inhumed below the 
floor of the cave; inhumed, and not 
lodged in catacombs. 

These recesses, though under ground, 
are yet dry enough to attract and retain 
the nitric acid. It combines with lime 
and potash; and probably the earthy 
matier of these excavations contains a 
good proportion of calcarious carbonate. 
Amidst these drying and antiseptic in- 
gredients, it may be conceived that pu- 
trefaction would be stayed, and the 
solids preserved from decay. 

‘The outer envelope of the body is a 
deer skin, probably dried in the usual 
way, and perhaps softened before its 
application, by rubbing. The next 
covering is a deer skin, whose hair had 
been cut away by a sharp instrument, 
resembling a hatter’s knife. The rem- 
nant of the hair, and the gashes in the 
skin, nearly resemble a sheared pelt of 
beaver. ‘The next wrapper is of cloth, 
made of twine doubled and twisted. 
But the thread does not appear to have 
been formed by the wheel, nor the web 
by the loom. The warp and filling 
sccm to have been crossed and knotted 
by an operation like that of the fabrics 
of the north-west coast, and of the Sand- 
wich islands, Such a botanist as the 
lamented Mublenburgh, conld deter- 
nine the plant which furnished the 
fibrous matcrial. 

‘The innermost tecument is a mantl® 
of cloth like the preceding; but fur- 
nished with large brown feathers, ar- 
ranged and fastened with great art, so 
as to be capable of guarding the living 
wearer ftom wet and cold, ‘The pi:- 


[Oct, 1, 
mage is distinct and entire, and 
whole bears a near similitude to 
feathery cloaks now worn by the Nations 
of the north-western coast of America 
A Wilson might tell from what bird 
they weve derived. 

‘The body is in a squatting posture, 
with the right arm reclining fory 
and its hand encircling the right 
‘The left arm hangs down, with its hand 
inclined partly under the seat. The in. 
dividual, who was a male, did not proba. 
bly exceed the age of fourteen, at his 
death. ‘There is a deep and extensive 
fracture of the skull, near the oceiput, 
which probably killed him. The skiy 
has sustained little injury; it is of a 
dusky colour, but the natural hue cannot 
be. decided with exactness, from its pre- 
sent appearance. ‘The scalp, with small 
exceptions, is covered with sorrel or 
foxy hair. The tecth are white and 
sound. ‘The hands and feet in their 
shrivelled state are slender and delicate, 
All this is worthy the investigation of our 
acute and perspicacious colleague, Dr, 
Holmes. 

There is nothing bituminous or aro- 
matic in or about the body, like the 
Egyptian mummies, nor are there ban 
dages around any part. Except the 
several wrappers, the body is. totally 
naked. ‘There is no sign of a suture or 
incision about the belly; whence tt seems 
that the viscera were not removed. It 
may now be expected that I should offer 
some opinion as to the antiquity and race 
of this sincular exsiccation. 

Virst, then, I am satisfied that it does 
not belong to that class of white men of 
Which we are members. 

2d!y. Nor do believe that it ought 
to be referred to. the bands of Spanish 
ndyenturers who, between the years 
1500 and 1600 rambled up the Missis: 
sippi, and along its tributary streams. 
But on this head I should like to know 
the opinion of my learned and sagacious 
friend, Noah Webster. . 

Sdly. Lam equally obliged to reject 
the opinion that it belonged to any ol the 
tribes of aborigines, now or Jately Mk 
habiting Kentucky. ' 

4thly. The mantle of feathered work; 
and the mantle of twisted threads, 8° 
nearly resemble the fabrics of OF a 
digenes of Wakash and the Pacific © 
lands, that I refer this individual to that 
vera of time, and that rencration of men, 
which preceded the Indians of the Greet 
River, and of the place where t 
relics were found. ‘This conclusion | 
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trengthened by the consideration that 
' 4 manufacturers are not prepared by 
y actual and resident red men of the 
eer day. If the Abbe Clavigero 
had had this case before him, he would 
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lave thought of the people who con= 
structed those ancient forts and mounds, 


whose exact history no man living can 
give. 


J. MITCHELL, 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


a a 
In buxom health to-day I rose, 


LINES 
ay A MOTHER, ON BEING URGED TO 
MODERATE HER GRIEF FOR THE SUD- 
DEN LOSS OF AN ADURED CHILD. 
7QU bid me hope—you say I yet may know 
Peace and contentment in this world 
below ; : 
Thatother children claim my fost’ring care, 
That ’tis unjust to them, to court Despair ! 
These truths | own—yet painfully I find 
'Tis vain to reason with a wounded mind ; 
Feeling usurps the seat where Reason reign’d, 
And, joined by Memory, keeps the throne she 
ain’d; 
For Memory, Grief"s first and truest friend, 
Forbids each torturing scene to have an end— 
Now shews my child in Beauty’s blaze dis- 
play’d, . 
Now on the bed of Death it shews her laid ! 
Now lisps her accents to my list’ning ear, 
Her last sad accents—-when she murmured 
“Dearl’’* 
Now inthe mazy dance it shews her form ; 
Now playing on the daisy-spangled lawn : 
These, and a thousand others, Memory shews, 
Till Nature sinks exhausted to repose ; 
But e’en in sleep my eyes the vision trace, 
And gaze with rapture on her beauteous face-- 
That Face and Form which might with zeal 
inspire 
The painter’s pencil, or the minstrel’s lyre ! 
Oh, could my pen her lovely form pourtray, 
And _ her smile, sweet as the opening 
: ": 
You sure would own that’ I have cause for 
grief, 
And that ’tis Time alone can bring relief. 


To thee, God! my heart in prayer I bend, 
For thou art still the wretched miourner’s 
friend ; 
Thou can’st restore my wounded soul to 
peace, P 
Ortake me to that Heaven—where sorrows 
cease! £. P. 
Holloway ; July 8, 1816. 
——aie 
STANZAS, 
_ WRITTEN IN SICKNESS, 
if vain I court refreshing sleep, 
ror me No visien’s near ; 
y Night’s sad shades unseen I weep, 
Unheard by Pity’s ear, 


How fleeting j j 
g 1s each earthly jo 
Each earthly wish how A 
° pleasures spring without alloy 
°J°y without its pain,’ . 


ee 


+ 
Th [ 
‘ways Ara appellation by which she al- 


Sed 
Wad she uttered, her mother, and the last 





*Mid verdant fields to stray ; 


I little thought the scene would close, 


And Sickness choak my way! 


How great a change! while here I lay 


And muse upon the past, 


O’erwhelm’d with grief, to pain a prey, 


O 


Each hope it seems to blast. 


hear, great God! a sinner’s prayer, 
Nor let thy love decrease ; 


Take me this night into thy care, 


And let me rest in peace. 


But, if no more on me shall shine 


The sun’s meridian rays, 


** Thy will be done’’—that will be mine 


For just-are all thy ways! 


Forbid e’en Friendship’s tear to flow 


Around my youthful bier ; 


Nor swell those hearts with bitter woe, 


I e’er have lov’d so dear, 


To thee, my God! I suppli’nt cry, 


O listen to my prayer: 


Accept, accept, Contrition’s sigh, 


Aad take me to thy care. 
INNOCENTIA, 
—>— 


A BALLAD. 


[The story of this ballad is traditionary in 


a village at the foot of Snowdon, where 
Liewellyn the Great had a house—the 
greyhound named Gelert was given to 
him by his father-in-law, King John, in 
the year 1203; and the place to this day 
is called Beth Gelert, or the Grave of 
Gelert.] 


"THE spearman heard the bugle sound, 


And cheerly smil’d the morn, 


And many a brack and many a hound 


A 


Obey’d Llewellya’s horn. 


nd still he blew a louder blast, 
And gave a lustier cheer, 


** Come, Gelert, come, wer’t never last 


Liewellyn’s horn to hear. 


Oh! where does faithful Gelert roam, 
The flow’r of all his race, 


So true— so brave, a lamb at home, 


A lion in the chace.’’ 


*T was only at Llewellyn’s board 


fi 


The faithful Gelert ted, att Me 
e watch’d, he serv’d, he cheer’d his lord, 
And sentinel’d his bed. 


In sooth he was a peerless hound, 


The gift of royal John. 


But now no Gelert cou’d be found, 


And all the chace rode on. 















ee 
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And now aso’er the rocks and dells 
The gallant chidings rise, 

All Snowdon’s craggy chaos yells 
The many mingled cries. 


That day Llewellyn little lov’d 
The chace of hart or hare ; 

And scant and smail the booty prov’d, 
For Gelert was not there, 


Unpleas’d Llewellyn homeward hied; 
When near the portal seat, 

His truant Gelert he e-pied, 
Bounding his Jord to greet. 


And, when he gain’d the castle door, 
Agha-t the chieftain stood ; 

The hound all o’er was smear’d with gore, 
His lips, his fangs, ran blood. 

Llewellyn gaz’d with fierce surprise, 
Unus‘d such looks to meet, 

His fav’rite check’d his joyful guise, 
And crouch’d and lick’d his feet. 


Onward in haste Llewellyn pass’d, 
And on went Gelert too, 

And still where’er his eyes he cast, 
Fresh blood-gouts shock’d his view. 


O’erturn’d his infant’s bed he found, 
With blood stain’d cover’d red, 
And all around the walls and ground, 

With recent blood bespread. 


He call’d his child—no voice replied, 
He search’d with terror wild ; 

Blood, blood, he found on ev’ry side, 
But no-where found his child. 


** Hell-hound, my child by thee devour’d !”* 
The frantic father cried, 

And to the hilt his vengeful sword 
He plung’d in Gelert’s side. 


His suppliant looks, as prone he fell, 
No pity cou’d impart, 
But suil his Gelert’s dying yell 
Pass’d heavy o’er his heart. 
Arous’d by Geiert’s dying yell, 
Some slumb'rer waken’d nigh— 
What words the parent’s joy cou’d tell, 
To hear his intant cry? 


Conceal’d beneath a mangled heap, 
His hurried search had miss’d, 

All glowing from his rosy sleep, 
The cherub boy he kiss’d. 


Nor scath had he, nor harm, nor dread; 
But the same couch beneath, 

Lay a gaunt wolf, all torn and dead, 
Tremendous still in death. 


Ah! what was then Llewellyn’s pain ! 
For now the truth was clear, 


His gallaat hound the wolt had slain, 
To save Llewellyn’s heir, 


— [Oct..1, 
Vain, vain, was all Llewellyn’s 
** Best of thy kind adieu ! 
The frantic blow which laid thee low 

This hand shall ever rue,” 


And now a gallant tomb they raise, 
With cost:y sculpture deck’d, 

And marble, storied with his praise, 
Poor Gelert’s bones protect, 


There never cou’d the spearman pass, 
Or forester unmov’d, 

There oft the tear-besprinkled grass, 
L'ewellyn’s sorrow proved, 


And there he hung his horn and spear, 
And there as ev’ning fell, 

Tn fancy’s ear he oft wou’d hear 
Poor Gelert’s dying yell. 


And, tll great Snowdon's rocks grow old, 
And cease the storm to brave, 
The con-ecrated spot shall hold 
The name of Gelert’s grave. 
—_—— 


IMPROMPTU, 
IN WHICH THE AUTHOR STUCK PAST; 


Begun, by request, after a petit souper 
given by Mrs, ****. 


W HAT an elegant quintetto 
You have had so long in petto, 

Happy night now we are met io- 
Hobnob wit, and feast on mind, 

All the joys of whist are blunt to 

Those ot a blue-stocking junto, 

E’en spadille, manille, and punto, 
Breathe annoy in ears refin’d, 


Gums like ours may not be stricken 
With a nicely roasted chicken, 
Savoury morsels only sicken 
Truly sublimated folks. 
Who that is well-read would eat meat, 
Or take up a clammy sweetmeat, 
Were it not he might in it meet 
Witty mottoes and smart jokes? 


O that like a Persian perie 

One could in unbroken serie 

Drink with nose and ear unweary, 
Smells and sounds that hover by = 

Or with Plato in ideal 

Worlds forget that there are real 

Tempters here, whose fierce ordeal 
Forms of clay to atoms fry. 


Glasses filled with wine engender 
Such loose merriment, and render 
One to idle thoughts so tender, 

We should wish old Noah drown'd > 
Scarce a cup or two of tea may, 
Where fine souls held converse, Stream as: 
Down, &¢.—a. 
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To Steruen Paice, of Stroud, in thé 
County of Gloxeester, Engineer ; for 
an improved Machine for shearing or 
cropping Woollen or other Cloths.— 


Aug. 12, 1815, 





drawn over a bed or suppo 
beneath the stationary or fixed blade 


a shears or crops the cloth in the 
the shears or cropper, [ which answ 


direction of the length of the piece, 


beginning at one end, and continuiPé 
regularly to the other. the 
pose the cloth is conducted through th 


machine by the motion of pya *h ies 
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shat is called the ledger blade in the 
hears, so that the cloth passes 

common shears, § 
aid bed and the said 
petweea the said ; de of 
stationary blade. The moving blade o 
the shears is fixed on the circumference 
of acyiinder, situated above the said 
éxed blade, and revolving upon an axis, 
gy that the edge of the moving blade is 
earricd against ihe edge of the fixed 
blade, and cuts away all the wool of the 
cloth which rises above the edge of the 
gxed blade, Several moving blades are 
fixed upon the same cylinder, to act in 
succession against the fixed blade; and 
the said moving blades are placed ob- 
liquely to the axis of the cylinder, or in 
such manner as to form a portion of a 
spiral, whilst at the same time every 
portion of the said edge being equi-dis- 
tant from the said axis, it is manifest 
that in the revolution of the said cy- 
linder, every part of the said edge will 
be brought in succession into contact 
with the fixed blade, thus cropping off 
in its revolution all the wool, which, by 
the progression of the cloth over its bed, 
is brought against the fixed edge. By 
the time that the revolving edge has been 
in contact with the whole length of the 
fixed edge, and is ready to quit the lat- 
ter, sooner or later, according to the 
number of edges revolving with the cy- 
linder, the revolving edge next in suc- 
cession is brought into action; and in 
like manner the rest in succession are 
brought into action, and the whole con- 
tinued are in action as long as may be 
wanted. The cloth is stretched in width 
bywhat Mr. Price calls stretching hands, 
aid the bed or support on which the 
cloth is cut can be adapted in length to 
the breadth of the piece of cloth between 
the lists or forrels, so that the cloth only 
Will be supported or borne up to the edge 


of the fixed blade, whilst the lists, being- 


depressed below the level of the bed by 
gy will escape the action of crop- 
ing 
The particulars which Mr. Price 
claims an exclusive right to use in ma- 
chines for shearing cloth are—First, in 
the method of construction employed in 
making the bed or support on which the 
cloth is shorn, so as to be adjustible to 
different breadths by means of sinking 
pieces, and sliding pieces under them, 
rte We of the said bed or support.— 
rs o a coutrivance and con- 
fe aon : the Stretching bands and 
abner ctf kird, so connecting the 
Pparatus of the stretching bands and 
mg table with the movements of the 
OTHLY Mag, No, 289, 
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sinking pieces, that the action of both, 
may be coincident, as above described, 
—Fourth, in a row of pietes of metal 
acting as springs, which press the cloth 


gently down upon the bed before it are 
rives ai the fixed blade to be shorn, by 


which he is enabled to bring the cloth 
with safety nearer to a level with the up- 
per surface of the fixed blade, so as te 
shear it closer than could otherwise be 
done without endangering the cloth_— 
Fifth, in the arrangements of the parts 
of the machine, as described and as 
shewn in the drawings, and in the means 
for adjusting the different parts to the 
best positions for working. 
—=i 

To WituiaM Puenty, of Newbury, 

Berks, iron founder; for a Plough, 

on @ new and improved Construction,—a 

Dec. 22, 1815. 

The following is Mr. Plenty’s specifi~ 
cation:—The beam in the first place is 
curved, which gives the ploughman an 
opportunity of seeing his furrow, and 
enables him to work in a direct line 
with more facility than in any plongh 
now in use. ‘To the beam is fixed, by 
means of screw bolts and nuts, a body 
of cast iron, which projects over the 
land side, being fitted to the curved 
beam, and is cast so as to form at top 
two plates, one of which goes under. 
neath the beam through which the screw- 
bolts pass to fix it to the beam, and the 
other on the furrow side or face of the 
beam. ‘The bottom part of the cast- 
iron body, where the share is fitted on, 
is cast with a hollow; the convex side 
fills up the interstice between the body 
of the mould plate, the concave or opens 
ing being on the land side of the body, 
and which, when the shoe is screwed on, 
form a box, within which are the nats 
and screws which fasten the mould plate 
and share to the body, protected from 
all friction in the action of ploughing. 
The mould plate is of cast iron, curved, 
and fastened to the body by means of 
screw bolts and nuts, which come within 
the box above described. ‘The share is 
also fixed to the body by means of a 
curved screw bolt and nut, protected 
within tse same box. ‘The share hag 
also a wing, in an horizontal position, 
which serves as a cutter in ploughing. 
In the space between the body and 
mould plate is a friction wheel of cast 
iron, one end-of the axle of which is fixe 
ed in a grooved wrought iren arm ; 
which grooved arm fits in another 
groove ou the land side of the body, and 

Li the 
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lowing the foot of the horse its 
tion when shod.—May 11, 1816, 

JEAN SAMUEL Pauty, of 
bridge, Middlesex; for certain j 
ments in the construction and use of fr. 
arms.— May 14. 

Tuomas Ruxton, of Du 
a lock for fastening doors, 
desks, trunks, boxes, portmanteans, ani 
other things requirin 
he conceives will be of great pu 
—May 14. 

RicHARD Francis HAWKINS, of Wook 
wich, Kent, gentleman; for a 
plan, or principle, by which tunnel or tun 
nels, archway or archways, may be con 
structed or effected 
Thames, or other rivers, for the 
of cattle, foot passengers, and o 
poses.— May 14. 

Danie Witson, of Usher-street, Dub 
lin, chemist; for certain new and i 
proved apparatus to be employed in the 
distillation of animal, vegetable, and mi- 
neral substances, and in various 
cesses.— May 

WILt1aM Simmons, of Wigan, Lancas- 
ter, writing-master and teacher of a 
counts ; for certain improvements applice 
ble to keyed instruments, as the orgat, 
piano-forte, harpsichord, or to amy instru 
ment or set of inst:uments to which keys 
are, or may, or can be affixed.—_M 

FRANcis RICHARDSON, 
street, Westminster, Middlesex, esq. ; for 
improvements on the locks and b of 
fire-arms ; and also an improvement oF 
dition to bayonets.—May 26. 

Puitie Tay or, of Bromley, 
sex, merchant; for a method of @ 
heat to liquors used in the processes 
brewing, distilling, and sugar refining 


of New Bond street, 
for an improvement or 


the. other end of the axle in a groove fix- 
ed to the inside of the mould plate; and 
the axle by thus working by grooves, 
the wheel may be elevated or depressed 
according to the proposed depth of the 
furrow. ‘I'he fore carriage consists of a 
carriage or gear plate of cast iron; in 
the front of ‘which one wheel runs on a 
wrought iron axictree, and the other 
wheel on another wrought-iron axietree 
at the back part of the plate, both axle- 
trees being attached to the plate by 
screw bolts and nuts, so that one wheel 
is before the other; the front or furrow 
side wheel going in the furrow, and the 
rear wheel going on the land. From the 
axletree of cach wheel goes a screw 
bolt, with an eye to hold the axletrce 
through the collars round the beam, by 
which the fore carriage is fastened to 
the beam; and by means of a winch 
working on the screw of these eye bolts, 
the wheels, cither or both of them, may 
be clevated or depressed at pleasure, or 
according to the depth of the furrow. 
From the rear axletree a dol or draft 
ehain goes to the body, and fixes, by 
means of a hook in a hole, in the body, 
by which the draft is from the body 
itself. A small scraper is fixed over 
the friction wheel, from the handle, 
which Keeps it clean. ‘The plough han- 
dies are as usual; one of which fixes in 
a groove in the cast iron body, and the 
other is either bolted or morticed into 
the beam. 

For a plate illustrative of this patent, 
our readers are referred to THE REPER- 
TORY, No. 172. 


Other Patents lately granted, of which we 
solicit the Specifications, 
BenJamin Rotcn, late of Castle hall, 
Milford Haven, Pembroke, but now of 
Bath, Somerset, gentleman, being one of 
the people called Quakers ; for a flexible 
elastic horse-shoe, for the purpose of al- 


blin, esq, ; foe 


under the river 





of i. 


CuristTopn Dit, 
Middlesex, esq.; 
improvements in the making 
ment or composition, 
working and applying the sa 
purposes ; which cement or Cc 
denominates * Dihl’s Mastic.” 


me to useful 


— May 25. 
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MEDICAL axn CHIRURGICAL SO- and the interesting nature of 


engaged me to pursue it to the & 
have done. 
Example 1, 


CIETY or LONDON, 


RXPERIMENTS and OBSERVATIONS in 
ORDER to ascertain the MEANS em- 
ployed by the ANIMAL ECONOMY in 
the FORMATION of BONE; by JouN 
HOWSHIP, ESQ, 

"a LE following inquiry was principal- 

ly suggested by the very beantiful 
results of the elaborate series of experi- 
ments on the composition of Bone and 

Gartilage, by Myr. Charles Hatehctt; 

~ 


the subject 


An embryo, eiglit weeks 
old, was prepared by spreading out! 
limbs upon slips of glass, and allowisg 
them to dry. : 
Upon examining these by the com 
pound microscope, the following *? 
pearances presented themselves. 
of bones had been formed ‘in the situalo® 
of the meiacarpal bones, and of the 
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and third phalanges. The dinmeters 
these pieces of bone were much larger, 
n proportion to the length of those 
. Hof the limbs within which they 
were spe than at the future stages 

ir growth. ‘ 
‘oo most evidently the cxse in 
the bones of the hand and foot: it ap- 
peared to be a provision for admitting of 
a considerable increase to the length of 
the cylinder, before it became necessary 
to enlarge its diameter. 

Exam. 2. In the embryo ten weeks 
old, the extremities of the bones were 
found counected together by a cartilagi- 
nous substance. ‘The rings originally 
formed having, in the mean time, gra- 
dually increased in length, had now 
reached the cartilaginous portions at the 
extremities. 'The cartilage connected 
{o the upper end of the bone of the arm 
was divided into thin sections, for exa- 
mination under the microscope. Seve- 
ral irregular cavities were discovered in 
the substance of the cartilage, filled with 
amucilaginous fluid. In one of these 
sections a smooth cavity was detected, 
which extended into an even canal or 
tube, passing down to the surface of 
union, between the cartilage and the 
bone. 

Exam.6. In order to ascertain more 
clearly the primary arrangement of the 
ossific matter, the Mi extremity of the 
thigh-bone of a child, three weeks old, 
was macerated and cleaned. A longi- 
tudinal section of the bone was then 
made, and the surface of the section, in- 
cluding the margin of ossification, pared 
very smooth with a knife. The piece 
was afterwards calcined, with a view to 
remove the remaining animal matter. 

In the examination of this, and many 
successive sections of a similar descrip- 
lion, it was observed that, in procceding 
from the middle of the cylindrical bones, 
Where the medullary spaces are larger, 
and the cancellated structure stronger, 
towards the more recently formed extre- 
muties of the bone, the ossific masses be- 
come more numerous, of a lighter sub- 
stance, and a thinner texture ; the same 
gradation being continued up to the 
inargin of the newly ossified surface, 
Where the structure is most curiously 
Wrought, and so exquisitely fine as 
scarcely to admit of description. 

From these examinations it was 
ascertained that the first and earliest 
slate in which the particles of ossific 
oe become apparent, afler they have 
orwed a mass hy their cohesion, may 


Considered as an assemblage of the 
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finest and thinnest fibres, moulded into 
the form of short tabes, arranged nearly 
parallel to each other, and opening ex- 
ternally upon the surface connected with 
the cartilage. 

Exam. 7. In order to observe the 
changes that occur towards the latter 
periods of growth, sections were taken 
from the lower end of the thigh-bone ; 
these were selected from subjects of va- 
rious ages, and the following were the 
appearances under the microscope, 

In a child eleven months old, the ca- 
nals within the cartilage were very few 
in number. At the age of four years 
these canals were still more thinly scat- 
tered, and those that were observed 
were of comparatively small diameter. 
When the sections became partially 
dry, a line, one-sixteenth of an inch ia 
breadth, was seen towards the margisi 
of ossification, where the particles of the 
cartilage had apparently taken on a new 
arrangement, so as to resemble parallel 
lines or fibres. This curious circum- 
stance has been noticed by Haller. 

At the age ef eleven years the cartila- 
ginous canals were found to be still di- 
minishing both in point of size and 
number ; and in the examinations made 
at seventeen years, it was with great dif- 
ficulty that a section could be found in 
which there was any remaining trace of 
them. 

Exam. 8. Sections taken from the 
cartilages and ossilying extremities of 
the bones of the slink or foetal calf, were 
examined in the microscope. The car- 
tilaginous canals were found to be very 
numerous. ‘They were all filled witha 
clear mucilage, and the sides of the ca- 
nals in many parts of the cartilage had 
the appearance of being stained with 
blood, although no distinction of blood- 
vessels could be detected in any of 
them. 

By_a series of these examinations it 
was ascertained, that the cartilages upon 
which the flat bones of the scapula and 
ilium are produced, posscss a similar or- 
ganization to that which obtains in the 
cylindrigal bones, hs: f 

The posterior extremities were in- 
jected with coloured size, and the carti- 
lage then examined in sections, under 
the microscope. ‘The membranes co- 
vering the cartilages and bones exter- 
nally were beautifully injected; the ca- 
nals within the cartil also were 
equally well injected, Wherever the 
canals appeared, they were observed to 
have rePeivey the pet nae fel 

several oblique sec canals 

Several obliq 113 ; 
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under observation, and in these a mem- 
branous lining was Very readily discern- 
ed, the injected state of the parts ren- 
dering the divided edge of the membra- 
nous tube very obvious. In some in- 
stancesthis membrane became still more 
evident, by its having been partially 
separated from the divided edge of the 
canal, . 

Where the canals were found to be 
divided longitudinally, the membranous 
lining was, in general, still attached to 
the sides of the tube, and the beautiful 
appearance of the injected membrane 
was rendered still more brilliant by the 
abundance and crystalline transparency 
of its natural mucous secretion. 

In many parts of the cartilage where 
the lining of the canals was finely in- 
jected, there was still no appearance of 
distinct vessels, althongh in those canals 
that were opened at their origin upon 
the external surface of the cartilage, a 
distinct artery, full of the injected matter, 
might generally be traced, passing in- 
wards to some extent. 

In the more internal canals, the usual 
appearance of the membranots sheath, 
under the microscope, was such as it 
would have been if the injection had 
passed out from the vessels, and become 
dispersed in the cellular texture of a fine 
membrane; had so peculiar an appear- 
ance arisen from the accidental rupture 
of the coats of the arteries, the injected 
matter must have been detected in 
masses, which was not in any instance 
the case. 

In those canals that were divided 
obliquely, the finely and equally in- 
jected membrane had the appearance 
of an uniformly scarlet tube ; and by in- 
creasing the magnifying power to a very 
high degree, the individual particles of 
the vermillion not only became visible, 
but were seen most distinctly ; they 
were every where found to be very 
thinly and evenly scattered, indicatipe 
the most equal dispersion of the colour. 
ing matter throughout every part of the 
membrane. 

In prosecuting this part of the in- 
quiry, a considerabje difficulty at first 
arose out of the following circumstance. 
‘The heat of the water, in which the pre- 
paration was laid previous to its beine 
injected, had so far loosened the mem- 
branes from the sides of the canals, that 
in the subsequent operation of dividine 
the cartilage into sections, they were 
torn from their natural situation, and 
were consequently found in 


Many parts 
more or less collapsed, These collatiued 


ee 
,) 


[Oct. 1, 
membranes had, under the Microscope 
very much the appearance of injecto| 
arteries, and were at first cons 


idered a 
such, but subsequent and more atta, 
tive observation soon enabled me 4, 


correct this mistake, 

From the foregoing observations | 
think myself warranted in drawite the 
following conclusions. 2 

1. ‘That, in the mammalia, the first ry. 
diments of ossification in the long bones 
are the effect of a secreting power in the 
arteries, upon the internal surface of the 
periosteum, which produce a portion ot 
a hollow cylinder; this form of bone 
having been found antecedent to the 
evolution of any cartilaginous structure, 

2. That, at a certain stage of the pro- 
cess, the mode of operating is changed, 
in order that it may proceed more ex 
ditiously. A cartilage is formed, which, 
by the nature of its organization, and by 
adinitting of a specific provision of ca- 
vities and canals, lined with vascular 
membranes, which secrete an abundant 
store of gelatinous matter, is adapted to 
this particular purpose; while, at the 
same time, it serves to determine the 
future figure of the extremity of the 
bone, by establishing and conducting the 
ossification within its own substance, 

3, That, from the appearance and 
texture of cartilage, when examined 
under the microscope, it may be de- 
fined—an even and finely granulated 
albuminous matter, deposited in the in- 
terstitial spaces of an exceedingly elastic 
bed of a semi-transparent reticulated 
structure, which is apparently a modi 
fication of gelatin, ; 

4. That from the period when the 
ossification procceds ini the mode above 
described, by the medium of cartilage, 
the process is continued in the same 
uniform manner till it has completed 
the growth of the bone. ‘The growth 
of the epiphyses, and their wnion with 
the ends of the bone, are also effected 
by the same means, 

5. That the ossific matter in the ¢y- 
lindrical bones is deposited primarily 0 
the form of fine thin tabular plates; 4 
mode of deposition of all others the 
most favourable for their being subse- 
quently remodelled, and for facilitating 
all the subsequent changes of structure 
they are destined to undergo. 

6 That, while the circulation in the 
capillary arteries, situated between the 
cartilage and bone, must provide the 
phosphate of time, the principal agent 10 
extending the cylinder, and in effecting 
the subsequent progressive changes 

structure, 
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etrncture, which, in a growing — “oe 
continually taking place, appears 0 ved 
simply the mechanical oe Seon . 
by the fluid secretions within the medul- 
jary cavities of bone, gel me thee 
rating successively 1m different see 
fons, according to the particular deter- 
mination given by the circulation, 

7. 'That the mode of circulation most 
favourable for ossific action, Is a very 
ow and uniform motion of the blood 
through the capillary system ; and that 
the numerous Infiextons of the minute 
arteries in the pericranium, and the 
great weakness and rectangular mode 
of giving off the smaller arteries upon 
ihe dura mater, as well as the extremely 
curious appearance of the blood and in- 
jected matter, upon the fine membra- 
nus linings of the canals in cartilage, 
indicating, as 1 believe, something be- 
yond a mere capillary circulation, are 
to he considered as so many evident 

rovisions for securing this condition. 

8. That in the formation of the cylin- 
drical bones, the ossific surface is ar- 
ranged into tubular plates of two difle- 
rent sizes, constituting a larger and a 
smaller series; an arrangement by no 
means essential to the increase of a 
boue, because in many of the early 
stages of ossification, and also where the 
growth is very slow, the larger serics is 
found to be entirely wanting. © 

9. That the only apparent use of the 
larger series of tubes, is that of aug- 
nienting the quantity of blood circulated 
through the ossifying structure, so as to 
increase the rapidity of growth, for they 
are abundant in animals of quick 
growth, Jess numerous in those that 
reach maturity slowly, and in the same 
animal IT have observed they are em- 
ployed by nature, or laid aside, in con- 
lormity with the quick or slow develope- 
eut of structare, which we know actu- 
ally takes place at the particular period 
When the examination is made, 

10. That in the growth of the cylin- 
drical bones, and of those flat bones that 
are lormed upon cartilage, the deposit 
o! the ossific secretion is in the first in- 
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stance made around the external 9 
ings of the smaller serics of tubes, and 
upon these only. ‘Tunis opinion derives 
support from the recent appearances of 
the bones of quadrupeds, but is most 
clearly established by the characters 
found upon the ossilie surface in the 
bones of birds, where the gradations of 
progressive evolution are more readily 
traced. 

11. That in the flat bones of the skull, 
the circumstances under which ossitica- 
tion takes place, differ materially from 
those above described. In these the 
phosphate of lime, in combination with 
ihe animai mucilage, is occasionally de- 
posited in small detached unequal 
masses, Without regularity, as if merely 
laid in the way, preparatory to their 
subsequent application; that these soon 
become connected with the more central 
paris of the bone, and are found to de- 
crease in thickness as they increase in 
breadth, until they are finally consoli- 
dated with the original plate of bone. 

12. ‘That the particular simplicity ob- 
servable in the mode of production of the 
bones of the skull, affords a strong argu- 
ment in favour of the opinion, that pres- 
sure, variously modified, constituics one 
of the most efficient instruments in the 
hand of nature; for, in this instance, the 
uniform, though gentle, pressure from 
ihe impulse of the circulation, and the 
constantly increasing volume of con~ 
tents in the head, must be admitted to 
be the sole agents in completing that 
process, which, in its commencement, 
had the appearance of being conducted 
ina comparatively imperfect manner. 

13. That the ultimate texture of bone 
is pot laminated, but reticulated, the 
phosphate of lime being deposited as an 
interstitial substance; for, although, from 
the greater compactness necessary to 
the bones of quadrupeds, the ultimate 
structure is not ia tiem so readily traced, 
yet in the more delicately constructed 
bones of birds this mode of arrangement 
is sufficiently obvious, and. may at apy 
time be readily ascertained, | 
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A Pyaas Concerto for the Piano-forle, with 
oon companiment for a full Orchestra ; 
posed, and dedicated to Miss Emily 
"88, by J. B. Cramer. 105. 6d. 


HIS isa conspicuous and brilliant 


roducti Fons 
paint brite I ecling annnates, 
? olleus, and variety graces the 





series of its passages, while science au- 
thorizes and taste commends the har- 
monic transitions and extraneous inter- 
vals. ‘The piece is comprized in three 
movements. ‘The first is bold, though 
elaborate, and florid without extrava- 
gance; the second is gentle and repo- 
sing, clegant, sentimental, and intro- 
duetory 


- ——— 
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ductory to the happy contrast of an ani- 
mated rondo, stamped, in its theme, 
with originality; and, in its digressive 
matter, consistent and interesting. 

Of the orchestral parts of this con- 
certo we should not, perhaps, be justi- 
fied in speaking in terms quite so ex- 
alted and unqualified. Certainly, we 
do not discover in them that artful con- 
trivance, inventive arrangement, play- 
fully diversified application of congre- 
gated means, found in the scores of 
Haydn, Pleyel, and Beethoven. They 
are, to speak in candor, comparatively 
inartificial, and betray a composer more 
habituated to the study of a single in- 
strument, and its own peculiar powers, 
than to the combined effect of a band, 
and its various capabilities. Not, how- 
ever, offering these remarks as any 
drawback upon the praise we have be- 
stowed upon this concerto, as a piano- 
forie composition, we repeat, that, con- 
sidered in that character, it is strikingly 
excellent, and ranks with the superior 
productions of its kind. 


The Cypress Wreath, a Song from Rokeby, 
wrilten by W. Scott, esq. ; the Music com- 
posed, and inscribed to Miss Elizabeth Scott 
Hadon, of Streaily, by William Gre- 
sham. 58. 

Of the “Cypress Wreath,” we must 
speak in appropriate, because in dolcful, 
terms. ‘The melody is sadly meagre and 
common-place, and the bass is sorrow- 
fully inartificial and unscientific. ‘To 
the petition with which the elegy com- 
mences, 


**Q! lady, twine no wreath for me, 

Or twine it of the Cypress Tree”— 
as coming from the composer, every 
Jady of taste and judgment will readily 
accede, Though not charmed, she will 
be moved; and, if not excited to love, 
will feel the sentiment of pity. 

4l new Rondo, on a favorite Irish Air, with 
an introduclion and slow moveme:t ; com- 
posed expressly for the Piano-Sorte, us im- 
proved by Clementi and Co.; by J. B. 
Cramer, esq. 3s. 

This Rondo is worked with a mastery 
in jadgment, and an animation of ge- 
nius, that rarely act in combination; 
but, without the union of which, nothing 
truly excellent is produced, ‘The theme 
is never wholly deserted, nor any incon- 
sonance of idea introduced; yet the most 
florid effusions of a brilliant imaciga- 
tion are indulged, and every advantage 
taken of the extended range of keys 
introduced in the improved piane-fortes 
ef Clementi and Co, 


Vingt et Un. A diverti an 
ngt et Un. iwertimento 
forte; composed, and ota 

Euza Barnes, of Newbury, by Wilk 

Greshum. 2s. 6d. 

Vingt et Un is a familiar and pleasing 
divertimento. It comprizes three wel. 
contrasted movements, inde yof 
the beautiful. and interesting little air 
of “Strew the Way with Fairest Ploy. 
ers;” which Mr, Gresham has judic. 
ously arranged for the instrument {ip 
which the piece is designed. The whole 
production is engaging; and, without 
any pretentions to originality, flattery 
the ear by the ease and generat simpli. 
city of its style. 

Minuet, with variations for the Piano-forte 
or Harp; composed and respectfully in 
scribed to Muzio Clementi, esq., by his 
pupil, Joseph Major. 2s. ) 
Of the melody of this minuet, we are 

able to speak in terms of approbation, 

If not very novel, it is smooth and easy; 

and, though its character is by no means 

unique or striking, the general effect 
bespeaks taste and a sense of consis- 
tency. 

The variations are ingenious canta 
biles, or riffioramenti, on the theme; and 
will be practised with profit by the 
juvenile student. 

Meliora, a favorite Song, set to music, with 
an accompaniment for the Piano-forte ; by 
Mis. B. 

Meliora is one of those common-placé 
efforts in vocal coniposition, which, 
when composed with any thing really 
excellent, are so many nonentities ; but 
which, nevertheless, as measured by 
their effect upon uncultivated ears, pos 
sess something like a quality. Without 
a single word, or impressive passage 
it flows on with a lulling suavity, aud 
amuses the ear without disturbing the 
feclings. It is, in a word, one of 
every-day streams of sounds which are 
never listened to with interest, but 
always pronounced “pretty;” | whic 
never touch the heart, yet uniformly 
call forth the epithet “ charming. 


No. I. of the Philharmonic School, cote 
sisting of classical selections from Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, and other distin 
guished masters. Illustrated tn scare," 
adupted for the Piano-farte ; by Wilhas 
Gardiner. 5s. and 
This work, which will he fot 

highly useful to young practitioners 

opens with a piece from Sct 
though sometiimes crabbed pen of for 
thoven, Of Mr. Gardiner’s selectiol 


his commencement, or indicial exem- 


plar, we de not, altogether, disappr rs 
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sition is tolerably free from 
repulsive abstrusenesses by which 
that author's music is too often deteri- 
grated; and the arrangement (Compre- 
tending parts for two violins, a tenor, a 
yioloncello, and the piano-forte,) is con- 
ducted with a degree of taste and skill 
that does justice to the claims of such 
a master as that ingentous and scientific 
German, and cannot fail to recommend 

the undertaking. 
“ 0 Cold was the Climate ;” a favorite Bal- 
lad, sung by Mr. Pyne at the Theatre 
Royal Drury-Lane, and at the Bath 


Concerts. 18. 6d. - se 
Mr. Munro has produced in this little 


ballad, an attractive specimen of his 

powers in vocal composition. The 

ideas are appropriate, connected, and 
ceful; while the general result de- 
monstrates taste and judgment. 

Eliza, an introduction and air, with varia- 
tions for the Piano-forte, with an accom- 
paniment (ad lib.) for the Flute, or patent- 
keyed Armonica. Composed, and dedi- 
cuted to Thomas Alsager, esq., by T. 
Hunter. 4s. 

We find considerable merit. in this 
piece, The introductory movement is 
eonceived with a due relation to the 
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air which constitutes the theme and 

burden of the production, and the va- 

riations are relevant and natural. The 

accompaniment is chaste, yet tasteful, 

To produce so good a general effect, 

hi ri more than a mediocrity of 
cit, 





Messrs. FLigut and Rosson, in St. 
Martin’s Lane, are building a very grand 
organ to go to Calcutta, for a baptist 
chapel there; we believe, on the plan of 
the Rev, Henry Liston, as explained in 
his valuable “ Essay on perfect Intona- 
tion ;” from the hearing of which instru- 
ment, when finished, the amatcurs of 
correct and perfect harmony promise 
themselves a great treat. 

The compass and extent of this 
organ will admit, for the first time, the 
practical decision of the hitherto con- 
tested question, as to whether perfect 
intervals, that is, without temperament, 
either between the notes or the pipes, 
on compound tops, (as the cornet and 
sesquialtera) will be pleasing to the 
ear, or otherwise? And in what de- 
grees, compared with the ravishing 
sensations excited in a good ear, by 
perfect harmony on simple stops. 
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BRITISH LEGISLATION. 
I 
ACTS PASSED in the 56th YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE THIRD, or im. the 
FOURTH SESSION of the FIFTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM. 
ce ‘ 


AP. LITT. Zo amend and render 
more effectual three several Acts 
passed in the forty-eighth, forty-ninth, 
and fifty-second Years of his present Ma- 
jesty, for enabling the Commissioners for 
the Reduction of the National Debt to 
grat Life Annuities—June 20. 
Commissiniers may accept long annni- 


ties instead of 31. per cents, as the conside- 
ration of life annuities, 


Cap. LIV. For raising the Sum of 
Thirteen Millions by Exchequer Bills, 
for the Service of Great Britain, for the 
Year 1816.—June 20. 

Exchequer Bills may be taken in pay- 
ment of the revenue, after April 5, 1817.— 

ank may advance 9,000,000], 

Cap. LV. To amend an Act of the 
yer ement of Ireland, in the fortieth 
“ear of his present Majesty's Reign, for 
on the Sum of’ five hundred thou- 

Sounds, for promoting Iniand 
she gation, and for ‘other Purposes 
P vm mentioned ; and to enlarge the 


“WETS ‘vested in the Directors of all 


Works relating to Inland Navigation ¢ 
Treland.—June 20. 

Cap. LVI. To repeal the several 
Stamp Duties in Ireland, and also several 
Acts for the Collection and Management 
of the said Duties, and to grant new 
Stamp Duties in lieu thereof; and te 
make more effectual Regulations for col- 
lecting and managing the said Duties — 
June 20. 

Cap-LVII. To grant certain Rates, 
Duties, and Taxes, n Ireland, in respect 
of Fire-hearths, Windows, Male Ser- 
vants, Horses, Carriages, and Dogs, in 
lieu of former Rates, Duties, and Taxes ; 
and-to provide for the more effectual Col- 
lection of the said Rates, Duties, and 
Taxes.— June 20. 

Cap. LVIII. To repeal an Act made 
in the fifty-first Year of his present Ma- 
jesty, for allowing the Manufacture and 
Use of a Liquor prepared from Sugar 
for colouring Porter.—J uve 20. 

From and after the 5th of July, 1817, 
no brewer, or dealer, or retailer, of beer, 


shall 
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shall receive or take into, or have in his, 
her, or their custody or possession; or 
make, or use, or mix with, or put into, 
any worts or beer, any material or prepa- 
ration fur the purpose of darkening the 
colour of worts or beer, other than brown 
malt, ground or unground, as commonly 
used in brewing, or shall receive or take 
into, or have in his, her, or their custody 
OF possession, or use, or mix with, or put 
into, any worts or becr, any melasses, ho- 
Bey, liquorice, vitriol, quassia, coculns 
nidiew, grains of paradise, guinea pepper, 
or Opium, or any extract or preparation of 
miclasses, honey, liquorice, vitriol, quassia; 
coculus india, grains of paradise, guinea 
pepper, or opium, or any article or prepa- 
ration whatsoever, for or as a substitute 
for malt or hops; all such liquor, extract, 
and preparation, and also the said worts 
and beer, shall be forfeited, together with 
the casks, vessels, or other packages con- 
taining the same, and shall and may be 
seized by any officer or officers of Excise ; 
and such brewer, &c. shall for each and 
every such offence forfeit and lose the eum 
of 2001.—No druggist shall sell such co- 
Jouring to any brewer or dealer, under for- 
rey of the articles, and the penalty of 
001,* 


Cap. LIX. To reduce the Duty of 





* The penalty is inadequate ; at any rate 
the second offence should be transporta- 
tion for seven years, and the third, death. 
And in each instance the conviction should 
be published twice in three of the nearest 
hewspapers.—Epit. 
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Excise on Malt made in J; 
certain Countervailing Duties end Draw. 
backs in respect thereof.—June 2%, 

Cap. LX. To authorize the transfer. 
ring Stock upon which Dividends shall 
remain unclaimed for the § of at 
least ten Years at the Bank of England, 
and also ail Lottery Prizes or Benejts, 
and Balances of Sums issued for paying 
the Principals of Stocks or Anuuties, 
which shall not have been demanded for 
the same Period, to the Commissioners, 
Sor the Reduction of the National Delt, 
—June 20. 

All stock upon which dividends have te. 
mained unclaimed for ten years, to be 
transferred to the commissioners for the 
reduction of the National Debt.—List of 
the parties in whose name the stock stood 
to be open for inspection.—Dividends on 
such stocks to be invested from time to 
time, to accumulate for benefit of parties, 
or, if they do not claim, the public service, 
—Governor and deputy-governor of the 
Bank of England empowered to direct 
transfers to any person establishing a claim 
to any such stock, and pay the dividends 
thereon... : ‘sad 

Cap LXI. For granting to his Me- 
jesty a Sum of Money to be raised by 
Lotteries —June 20. : 

Cap. XLII. For erecting an Har- 
bour for Ships to the Eastward of Dw. 
leary, within the Port of Dublin— 
June 20. 
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VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL, 
Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign. 


a 


AS the discovery of the use of Wire 
Gauze Lamps in coal-mines, is 
amoug the most important of those 
which have distinguished the present 
age, we have great pleasure in conspicu- 
ously introducing to our readers SIR 
Humpurey Davy’s suggestions, arising 
from his inspection of wire-gauze lamps, 
in their working state, in mines, and 
which have been lately circulated at 
Newcastle-upon-T'yne :— 

The inspection of a number of wire- 
gauze safe-lamps, that have been long in 
common use in coal-miues; and the exa- 
mination of the effects of ditferent explo- 
sive atmospheres of fire-damp upon them, 
enable me to offer a few suggestions, 
which I hope will be of use to the miner. 

The wire-gauze cylinders ought uever to 
be taken out of the screw-picce in which 
they are fixed; and, in the lamps con- 
structed at Newcastle, which have not the 
same rim of wire-gauze as those of New. 
man's Coustraction, the wire-gauze ought 


to be soldered to the screw-piece, or fixed 
to it by rivets. 
The wire-gauze is easily cleaned pal 
out being detached, by a brush of ne Bs 
kind as that used for cleaning botties, 
one of these brushes ought to be fur 
with every lamp. ‘ 
The a | in several lamps be . 
collieries, which lad been ie, 
months, and cleaned by careful eo . 
without being removed, was a8 £0 


: ad. 
new ; whereas, the gauze m some, that h 


been used for a much shorter time, 
taken out of the lamp and — ae 
ly, was injured at the bottom, ane, 
actually unsafe, becoming s0. sch 
In one instance, I found a lamp whi 


j t 
had been furnished to a workman withou 


asecond top. ‘This is @ gross and unpat*, 


he 
donable instance of carelessuess t 


maker, who, if any coldest peat 15 . 
would have been guilty of hOMICIGS:. , 
All the lamps that I have examioe) 
have at different times been red of; 
a workman at the Hebburn colliery 
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ed me a lamp which, though it had been 
jn use about sixteen hours a-day for nearly 
three months, was still in excellent condi- 
tion; he also said it had been red hot 
sometimes for several hours together, 
Wherever workmen, however, are exposed 
to such highly explosive mixtures, double 

Janps should be used, or a lamp in 
which the cirenlation of the air. is dimi- 
nished by @ tin-plate reflector placed in 
the inside, or a cylinder of glass reaching 
ashigh as the double’ wire, with an aper- 
ture in the inside; or slips of Muscovy 
glass may be placed within the lamp, and 
in this way the quantity of fire-damp con- 
sumed, and consequently of heat pro- 
duced, may be dimmished to any extent. 
Such lamps likewise may be more easily 
cleaned than the simple wire-gauze lamp ; 
for the smoke may be wiped off in an in- 
stant from the tin-plate or glass.* 

If a blower or strong current of fire- 
damp is to be approached, donble ganze- 
lamps, or lamps in which the circalation 
of air is interrupted hy shps of metal or 
glass, should be used; or if the single Jamp 
be employed, it should be put into a com- 
mon horn of glass lanthorn, the dvuor of 
which may be removed or open. 

The’ wire-gauze is impermeable to the 
flame of all currents of fire-damp, as long 
as it is not heated above redness ; but, if 
the iron wire be made to burn, as at a 
strong welding heat, of course it can be 
no longer safe ; and though such a circum. 
stance can, perhaps, never happen in a col- 
liery, yet it ought to be known and guard- 
ed against. And if a workman, haying'a 
angle lamp, should accidentally meet 
2 blower acting on a current of fresh air, 
he ought, on finding his lamp becoming 
hot, to take it out of the point of mixture, 
or screen it from the current. 

Thave had an excellent opportunity of 
making experiments on a most : violent 
blower, at a mine belonging to J. G, 
Lambtan, esq. some of them in the pre- 
sence of Mr. Lambton; in most’ of them 
Mr. Baddle assisted. This blower is wall. 
“4 off from the mine, and carried to the 

lace, where it is discharged with great 
— It is made to pass through a 
ae pipe, so as to give a stream, of 
fro ‘ ie force was felt at about two feet 
si ba aperture in a strong current of 
and do « common single working lamps 
this nae ve gauze lamps were brought upon 
and in re both in the free atmosphere 
rea bad confined air. The gas fired in. 
rat ‘he an trials, Dut did not 

. beats Ove dull redness, and when 
were fin - abr i far into the stream they 
—_~ SMally extinguished, 


a. 


* Model 
she wire-gauize safety-lamps may be seen 
atest re of Mr. Coxe, brass-founder, in 
stead, by whom they were made, 
YATHLY Mag, No, 289, 
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A brass pipe was now fixéd upon the 
blower tube, so as to make the whole 
stieam pass through an aperture of less 
than half an inch in diameter, which of 
course forméd a most powerful blow-pipe, 
from which the fire-damp, when inflamed, 
issued with great violence, and a roaring 
noise, making an intense flame of thé 
length of five feet. The blow-pipe was 
exposed at right aygles to a strong wind; 
and the double gauze lamps and single 
lamps successively placed in it, ‘The dou- 
ble ganze lamps soon became red-hot’ at 
the point of action of the two currents, 
but the wire did not barn, nor did it com- 
mumicate éxplosion, ‘Phe single gauze 
lamp did not communicate explosion, as 
long as it was red hot, and slowly moved 
throngh the currents; but, when it was 
fixed at the point of most intense combuse 
tion, tt reached a welding heat, the iron 
wire began to burn with sparks, and the 
explosion then passed. 

Ina second and third set of éxperiments 
on this violent blow-pipe of fire-damp; - 
single lamps, wi'lr slips of tirplate om the 
outside, or in the inside, to prevent the 
free passage of the current, and doublé 
lamps, were exposed to all the circunt 
stances of the blast, both in the open air 
and in an engine-house, where the atmos: 
phere was explusive to a great extcnt 
round the pipe, and through which there 
was a strong current of atmospheric air ; 
but the heat'of the wire never approached 
near the point at which iron-wire bnrns, 
and the explosion could never be commu: 
nicated. ‘The ‘flame of the fire-damp 
flickered and roared in the lamps, but did 
not escape from its prison. 

There is no reason ever to expect a 
blow-pipe of this kind ina mine ; but, if it 
should occur, the mode of facing it and 
examining it, with most perfect security, 
is shewn; and the lamp offers a resource, 
which can never exist in a steel-mill, the 
sparks of which wotld undoubtedly ins 
flame a current of this kind. 

Argnments have been stated as to the 
weakness of tlie lamps. In a board or 
gallery in the Wallsend colliery, Mr. Buds 
die and myself, with some of the viewers, 
endeavoured to injure a single gauze lamp 
by throwing large piéces of coals upon it, 
and striking ‘it with a pick ; but we never 
perforated the gauze, and the lamp, after 
these severe trials, burnt with perfect see 
curity in a small explosive atmosphere, 
made by Mr. Buddle at the bottom of the 
shaft for the purpose of trying the lamps. » 

Il made, with Mr. Buddle and his 
viewers, some experiments on the compas 
rative light of the lamps, the common mi- 
ner’s candle, and the-steel mills, in a gal- 
lery im the Wallsend colliery. We judged 
of the intensity of the light by the square 
of the distance at which a small object was 
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visible ; and made repeated trials on each 
species of light. 

The light of the miner’s candle was 49. 
‘Yhat of a lamp furnished with a tin 

plate reflector for. diminishing the 

circulation of the air, and facing 

a blower, was : ‘ : 49, 
That of a single common lamp =. 359. 
That of a double copper wire lamp - 25. 
That of the steel! mill, very unequal 

and uncertain, but, at its greatest 

intensity of light ; ° 25. 

It may be proper to observe, without 
feference to the superiority of light, that 
coals may be worked nearly twice as 
cheap by the wire-gauze safe-lamp as by 
the steel mill. 

The pleasure of seeing the wire-gauze 
safe-lamps in general use amongst the mi- 
ners, and adding to the security and happi- 
ness of this useful class of men, amply re- 
pays me for the labour of twelve mozxthis, 
devoted to their cause, and for the anxiety 
which I have‘often experienced during 
the progrexs of the investigation. 

Newcastle ; Sept. 9, 1816. H. Davy. 

P.S. The flame of the fire-damp, &c.— 
I have shewn, in a paper printed in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society, that 
the power of heated wire gauze, to permit 
the passage of the flame of coal-gas, is di- 
rectly as the size of the apertures, and to a 
certain extent, as the velocity of the cur- 
rent; I say to a certain extent, because, 
by a current of a certain velocity, flame is 
extinguished. A very slight motion will 
pass the flame of coal-gas through wire- 
ganze, having ‘ess than 400 apertures to 
the square inch, even when it is heated to 
dull redness; but a very strong current, 
and an ignition above redness, visible in 
day-light, is required to pass the same 
flame through wire-ganze having above 
700 apertures to the square inch; and I 


have never been able to pass the flame of 


coal-gas, Or any carbonaccons flame, 
through wire-gauze having more than 
1600 apertures to the square inch, by any 
means. 

The experiments above detailed on the 
blower are the first I have made upon 
currents of fire-damp. They prove what I 
had ferred trom its other properties, and 
they offer simple means of rendering 
wire-gauze lamps perfectly safe against all 
circumstances, however extraordinary and 
unexpected, and of placing their sec. 
above the possibility of doubt or cuvil. 

On this subject we have already no- 
ticed the reward bestowed on Mr. 
Ryan, by the Society of Arts, for a 
mode of ventilating coal-mines, Mr 
Ryan's first operation is to insulate the 
whole mine, or field, by cutting round 
ft a course or passage, calle 
course ; of a size sufficient t 
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cumulate in the mine. Within th 
body of the mine itself, holey are cut of 
different diameters, entering into 4; 
gas course from the higher parts aries 
of the mine. Between this Zas Course 
and the lower part of the up-cast shag 
of the mine, a communication is made 
and the gas by its levity naturally as. 
cends,. though heat is occasionally a 
plied at the lower part of this shaft t) 
aceelerate the exit of the gas, Mr 
Ryan has introduced his discovery with 
the happicst results into some of the 
most destructive coal-mines in Stafford. 
shire and Worcestershire, and has oh. 
tained certificates from numerous re 
spectable mine-owners, 

Mr. Ryan has in the press, a Trea 
tise on Mining and Ventilation, em. 
bracing in a particular manner the sub- 
ject of the coal stratification of Great 
Britain and Ireland; with the most ap. 
proved methods of discovering, works 
ing, and ventilating the same. 

In our last number we drew up, for 
the information of our readers, a brief 
abstract of the suppressed volume of the 
Board of Agriculture, of which we had 
obtained a short inspection, and the ar- 
ticle excited that general interest on 
which we calculated. We have now the 
satisfaction to observe that the world is 
put into possession of the entire volume, 
through the public spirit of Mr. Cle- 
ment, of the Strand; and it no doubt 
will acquire increased notice from thé 
injudicious measures adopted to stifle 
the important information which it cone 
tains. Viewing the publication as a 
consequence of our notice of its sup- 
pression, we fecl that we thereby ren- 
dered an important service to the 
nation. 

Lorp Brron having completed 4 
second part of Childe Harold, it will be 
published with all convenient speed. 

‘The third volume of the Geological 
Transactions will appear early in the 
present month, ; 

In the press, and speedily will be 
a. a volume of Odes and other 

oems, by Mr. Henry NEELEB, of Ken- 
tish Town, who has occasionally contr 
buted, in poetry and prose, to this Ma: 
guzine, 

We are extremely concerned to hear, 
that the proposed public testimonial 0 
the eminent services of Sir JOHN SIX 
CLAIR, (and in aid of which, we believe, 
letters continue to be received by Mt 
Farey, author of the Derbyshire 
port, No. 37, Howland-street, Figzmy- 
square,) has so far failed of — 
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even the embarrassments growing out 


outlay of his own money, 
: ae! — saa entire devotion of 
mee during the life of man, tn the 
wale service, as to occasion the assign- 
ment of all, or of a considerable par t, 
of his unintailed estates to tramees; Ww ho, 
in these most unpropitious = —rH 
advertising the same for sale! How 
ortentous of the falling fortunes of a 
eountry when its best servants are so 
requited ! 

“7% proposed to re-print, in a hand- 
some volume, the series of observations 
which have appeared in the Monthly 
Magazine, under the head of, a Morn- 
ing's Walk from London to Kew. One 
er two other divisions will complete the 
author’s plan, and the separate work 
will appear in a few days aftcr the pub- 
lication of the last partin this Miscellany. 

The poems of the late Epwarp Rusu- 
tox, of Liverpool, are preparing for the 
ress, and will be published in 1817. 

The following arrangements have becn 
made for Lectures at the Surry InstI- 
TUTION, during the ensuing season :— 
1. On chemistry, by JouN Murray, 
esq. to commence on Tuesday, Nov. 12, 
at seven o'clock in the evening pre- 
cisely, and to be continued on each suc- 
eceding Tuesday.—2. On aérostation, 
by Joun SADLER, esq. to be delivered 
en I'riday evenings, Nov. 15 and 22,. at 
the same hour.—3. On the principles 
aud practical application of perspec- 
tive, by JoHN GEORGE Woop, esq. to 
tommence on Friday the 29th of Nov. 
and to be continued on each succeeding 
Friday at the same hour.—4. On astro- 
homy, by Joun MILLINGTON, esq, 
fivil engineer, to commence in January 
1817,—5. On music, by W. Crotcu, 
Mus. D, professor of music inthe Uni- 
versity of Oxford, to commence in Fe- 
bruary 1817. ) 

Ou Tuesday the first of October, Mr. 
Richarp PHILLIPS will commence, at 
meee Hi ospital, a course of Lec~ 
dae raps at half past seven 
wail To se evening, to be continued 
Two me AY, Thursday, and Vriday. 
pe pee will be given in the sea- 
eapiins commences in October, and 

: Sin May, 
ie antumnnal course of Lectures at 
Neue eae + medicine, &e. 

rn a will begin on the fol- 

5 Gays:—Anatomy, physiology, 
ad surgery, by Mr. BROOKES, daily 
‘ 2? UY Air. BRooKEs, daily at 
y Ot Tuesday, October 1, 1816. 

‘sections as usual Cl : ° 
Mieria medion Rena. iemisiry and 

died, &c. daily at eight in the. 


the 
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morning. ‘Theory and practice of phy- 
sic at nine, with examinations by Dr. 
Ager, on Monday, October 7. ) 
Dr. Bapuam is preparing for publica- 
tion, an Itinerary from Rome to Athens, 
by the-route of Brundusium, the Ionian 
Islands, and Albania. This work will 
contain an accurate account of distances, 
the modes of travelling, expences, pre- 
parations, and precautions; with other 
miscellaneous particulars, interesting to 
the traveller, It will include classical 
recollections of the varieus sites which 
occur in the journey, as well in Greece as 
in Italy, and, in the latter country, a pare 
ticular account of Horace’s Iter, 

The topography of Mid Lothian 
county, and the very interesting en- 
virons of the Scottish capital, seem 
likely to receive important illustrations, 
by the publication of Mr. Knox’s large 
Map of the County, which is. finished 
engraving in London,: aud is expected. - 
soon to appear; and, as some cxpect, 
accompanied by a Memoir from Profes- 
sor Jameson, explaining the mineralo- 
gical and geological features of the 
district. The strata of the vicinity of 
Edinburgh, and of Dalkeith, are said 
also to have engaged a good deal of 
Mr. Farey’s attention during the present - 
summer, from whom, also, it is hoped, 
that some important hints regarding the 
internal structure of these districts, may 
hereafter be obtained by the publie, 
Another important map of the town, - 
and more immediate vicinity of Edin- 
burgh, on a very large scale, is also 
nearly finished engraving in Edinburgh, 
and will shortly be published. : 
. The Rev. W. Witson, M.A, head 
master of St. Bee’s School, is preparing 
for publication, Collectanea Theologica, 
or the  Student’s Manual of Divinity ; 
containing the following works in Latin 
—Dean Nowell’s larger Catechism, 
Vossius on the Sacraments, and Bishop. 
Hall on Walking with God. 

Mr. T. Dippin is. preparing fer pub- 
lication, the posthumous dramatic pieces: 
of the late Mr. Benjamin Thompson, ac- 
companied with a copious memoir, in 
two octavo vohimes, 

Mr. CuHarites BeLL announces a 
Quarterly Report of Cases in Surgery, 
treated in the Middlesex Hospital, in 
the Cancer Establishment, and in private 
practice ; embracing also an account of : 
the anatomical and pathological re- 
searches in the school of Windmill- 
street. ' 

Mrs. West is about to publish Serip-- 
tural Essays, adapted to the holidays of 
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the church of England; containing a 
commentary on the services, and retlee- 
tions adapted to the present times. 
Essays on literature, men, and man- 
ners, under the title of, “the Round 
Table,” are announced by Messrs. 


Hunt and Haztirt. 


Iu the press, a sixth edition of Curio- 
sitics of Literature; and at the same 
time will appear an additional third 
yolume, which will be published sepa- 
rately, for the convenience of those 
who may be desirous of completing 
their sets. 

Tue same Avutuor has also nearly 


‘yeady for press, a History of Men of 


Genius ; being his Essay on the Literary 
Character, which has been out of print 
many years, considerably enlarged. 

A Committee appointed by the Board 
of Ordnance lately inspected a machine 
jnvented by Capt. Mansy, for the ex- 
tinction of fire by anti-phlogistic fluid, 
at the Committee Room, Woolwich 
Barracks. He shewed that it could be 
instantly applied (as it might be kept 
ready loaded) to a fire which was so 
situated that a common fire engine 
would be of no serviee: for instance, in 
the back apartments of a house, or under 
the «deck of a vessel, He explained the 
nature of the fluid which the machine 
was charged with—which consists of 
lime potash, aud a certain quantity of 
water, which might be made in two mi- 
nutes; and on-board a ship a cask of it 
might always be in readiness, besides 
the machine being charged with it—and, 
to exhibit the extraordinary effects of 
the anti-phlogistic ingredients, he im- 
mersed in it a quantity of hemp, canvas, 
and deal wood, which are the most com- 
bustible materials used in a dock-yard ; 
be also immersed the same materials in 
common water, aud applied a certain 
beat to each ; those which have been dip- 
ped in the anti-phlogistic fluid would not 
burn, and those dipped in common water 
blazed immediately. Le also sprinkled 
sve Lemp with the fluid, and also some 
With common water, which had the same 
afiect: that sp lhlod with water burned, 
and the other dil not. Captain Manby 
then exntbitedt Various means be had in- 
youted for rescuiug persons from danger 
where they were so situated, being Ang 
rounded by fire, that the only means of 
escaping irom the elements was through 
the windows, or from the tops of houses, 

Sin Kk. Home has discovered that 
many animals have from one to three 
suckers on each foot, which, making a 


Vacuum, evable the animal to proceed, 


[Oct, 1, 
securely along a ceiling with its back tp, 
wards the earth. Some species of ia, 
sects, particularly grasshoppers, have 
their feet supplied with another appar. 
tus, that is, round elastic balls, Which 
yield on pressure, and serve to break the 
violence of their fall from long leaps. 

The transport which carried Major 
Peppik and his companion Capr.Cayp. 
BELL to Africa has arrived after a te. 
dious passage at Goree ; but the death 
of the surgeon who was to have aceom. 
panied them, and the troops which were 
to have arrived from Sierra Leone in 
December not joining till too late, the 
departure of the expedition from the 
coast is deferred till next season. This 
delay has enabled Capt. Campbell to 
makc a great number of observations of 
distances of the sun and meon, and 
moon and stars, frem which he found 
the longitude of Senegal different from 
what is given in the tables, and the 
latitude he fixes at 16° 2! 30" N, 

Mr. Mattuew Grecson, of Liver. 
pool, is printing iw small folio, Frag- 
ments of the History of the County of 
Lancaster, with numerous engravings. 

Mr. Ropert Fe_towes, of St. Mary 
Hall, Oxford, has in the press, a His 
tory of Ceylon, from the earliest period 
to the year 1815, with characteristic 
details of the people. 

A General Catalogue of Books, with 
their sizes and prices, published since 
September 1814, to the present time, 
will appear about the eud of the month, 
_ The Abbe J. A. Dunots, missionary 
in the Mysore, will speedity publish a 
Description of the People of India; with 
particular referenee to their separation 
into casts; their idolatry and religious 
ceremonies ; and their various singul 
customs, habits, and observances, which 
distinguish them from all other Ba- 
lions: drawn during a residence of many 
years amongst their various tribes, In 
uurestrained intercourse and conformily 
with their habits and manner of life. — 

Some letters of Queen Anne to Sit 
Charles Hedges, secretary of state, co 
pies of the whole of which a ed some 
years since in the Monthly Magazine, were 
lately sold by a descendant of Sit 
Charles, together with about three hun- 
dred original letters of Jobm duke of 
Marlborougb, the greatest military ge 
nius which Britain ever, produced, a0 
aman whose honour was never tarsal 
ed by the breach of his solemn Convel- 
tions. We understand these letters. are 
about to be given to the world; # 
combined. with the Memoirs oe'T 
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_ARCHDEACON COXxE, will serve 
en ihe character of the great 


ar edition of the Rev. Mr. Har- 
mer’s Observations on various Passages 
of Scripture, with many important addi- 
tions and corrections by ADAM CLARKE, 
LL.D. F.S.A. will be published ina few 
days, elegantly printed in four octavo 
oe almost forgotten, that the 


jearned naturalist Ray complied a 
very useful and comprehensive vocabu- 


lary in English, Latin, and Greek, . 


which for half a century was adopted in 
most of the public schools, and ran 
through numerous large editions. The 
increased study of the Greek language 
having rendered such a work again de- 
sirable, it is proposed to republish the 
able work of Ray, with such amend- 
ments as it may require. Dr. Rice, of 
Brighton, has undertaken this task, and, 
with a view to confer on the work every 
recommendation, it is intended to cast 
it it stereotype. 

The Rey. JoserH HUNTER is pre- 
paring, with. suitable embellishments, 
Annals and a ‘Topographical Survey of 
the Parish of Sheffield, or Hallamshiire, 
with biographical and bibliographical 
notices. ; 

The Norrisian prize has this year been 
adjudged to Mr. J. C. Franxs, B.A, of 
Trinity College: the subject was, the 
Use and Necessity of Revelation. 

Mr. T. Lester, of Finsbury-placc, is 
preparing for publication, im monthly 
numbers, “Tilustrations of London,” 
coutaining a series of engraved views, 
aod delineations of antiquarian, archi- 
tectural, and other subjects in the me- 
tropotis, with historical and topogra- 
phical deseriptions. 

The Rev. Richarp Warner, of Bath, 
wil publish in November a series_of 
Sermons fer every Sunday in the year, 
viclading Christmas-day and Good- 
ree and Commencing with the first 
uday in adyent ;) for the use of fam 
- aud country congregations, and 
a to the conditions of the lower 
. ers of society. ‘The texts are takem 
sont the epistle or gospel of the day. 
tide a discourse is prefixed, con- 
lesan servations on public religious 
baad “ and a vindieation of the 

a 1 church of England, from 

ses, of their attaching too much 

s tioan to human learning, © their 

mat reason above faith, and their not 
“bg the gospel of Clirist. 


Mr. Forster is collecting. subjects 
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for a work he intends to publish, on the 
generic Forms of the Crania in Animals, 

Select pieces of early popular Poetry 
are preparing by E. V. Urrerson, esq., 


-in Which ho piece will be given which 


was printed subsequent to the close of 
the sixteenth century ; and no poem will 
be considered as coming within the ar- 
rangement, which did not, either in its 


Imatter or style, lay claim to popularity. 


me sree will be ornamented with a 
wood-cut vignette, and a glossary to the 
whole will be added. r 

A new poem, entitled, Entigration, 
or England and Paris; will be published 
in a few days. 

The Rev, W. Ettrram, A.M. author 


of the Second Exodus, or. Reflectiois 
on the Prophecies of the last Times, has 


in the press, the Season and Time, or 


an Exposition of the Prophecics, which 


relate to the two periods of Daniel, sub- 
sequent to the 1260 years, now (as he 
says) recently expired. . 

Mr. G. JACKSON is preparing a new 
and improved System of Mnemonics, or 
Two Hours’ Study in the Art of Me- 
mory ; illustrated by. tnany plates. 

Amongst the literary establishments 
of the metropolis, Lioyd’s Subscription 
Room, in Harley-strcet, merits. notice 
aud commendation. This. noble room 
is very tastefully fitted up, and contains 
a most elegant and well-arranged libra- 
ry, which is daily supplied with all the 
morning and evening newspapers, Eng 
lish and foreign journals, &c. &e. ; and, 
by its centrical situation and great con+ 
venience to the inhabitants of that part 
of the town, is mucl: resorted te. To 
keep the company select, a committee 
of thirteen ballot for subseribers. 

An interesting and altetnate series of 
republicatioms are proposed, ender the 
title of “ €ollectanea Critica et Lite» 
raria;’ ot & collection of the principal 
works comprehending criitcism and 
belles-lettres; its four series will be 
published im regular monthly Numbers, 
on royal paper, each containing eighty 
pages; and, as all the anthors will be 
completed separately, the public will 
have an opportunity of consulting their 
own judgment and convenience in the 
selection.—The jirst series of this work 
will contain the most esteemed transys 
lations of ancient, and the most: cclea 
brated works of modern authors, on the 
various branches of eriticisiv and belles 
lettres; from the time of Aristotle to the 
present period, The second series will 
contain modern histeriass.—-The third 
will contain English classical a 
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And the fourth, the English poets, ‘in- 
cluding translations of the antient poets. 
It is proposed to publish in monthly 
Nambers, cightcen original Journals 
(each by a general officer,) of the Bigh- 
teen Campaigns of the Eniperor Na- 
poleon; (being those in which he per- 
sonally commanded in chief.) To which 
will be added all the Bulletins, now first 
published complete. ‘The first Journal 
contains Campaign in Italy, 1796-7. 

The first part of the History and An- 
tiqnities of Westminster Abbey, with 
splendid embellishments from original 
drawings, by J. P. NEALE, is announced 
fur publication on the first of November, 

A Practical Treatise on Life Annui- 
ties will speedily be published, which 
will be found to be a valuable guide, as 
well to professional men as to others 
who are, or my wish to be, concerned 
jn annuity transactions. 

A new Map of the County Palatine of 
Lancaster, from an actual survey, upon 
the basis of the Trigonometrical Survey 
of England, as determined by Licut.- 
Col. Wim. Mudge, of the Royal Artil- 
Jery, PRS. and Capt. Thos, Colby, of 
the Royal Engineers, at a scale of one 
ich to a mile, has been announced by 
subscription, and paid for on delivery, 
by Messrs. NETLAM and I’RANCIS GILEs, 
otf New lon, London. 

On the interesting subject of Lunatic 
Asylums, Dr. Joun Retp, in his ele- 
gantly written essays on Insanity and 
Nervous Affections, justly remarks, that 
“ Many of the depéts of the captivity of 
intellectual invalids may be regarded 
ouly as nurseries for and manufactories 
of anadness; magazines or reservoirs of 
Iunacy, from which is issued, trom time 
to time, a sufficient supply for pepetua- 
ting and extending this formidable 
discase,—a disease which is not to be 
remedied by stripes, or strait-waistcoats, 
by imprisonment or impoverishment, 
but by an unwearied tenderness, and by 
an unceasing and anxious superin- 
tendanee.” 

The first Namber of a new Magazine 
{to be continued quarterly) is announced 
under the title of, the British Journal 
and Quarterly Magazine, embellished 
with portraits, views, &e. ‘The con- 
duetors remark, “ that the journal of oc- 
currences (that primary consideration in 
a Magazine) will be complete, and con- 
siderably full.” 

Memorial Sketches of the late Rey, 
Davin Brown, of Cak utta, with Ser- 


mons, &c, are priutiug in an octavo 
Volume, 


[Oct.1, 

fn the gencral dereliction of Principle 
which has attended our periodical mis. 
cellanies, we are happy to be able ts 
reicr our readers to the Eeleetic Retiee 
as a work which continues in able hand 
and which, from its conduct in Critical 
times, seems likely t» merit the conf. 
dence of the friends of liberty, The 
equivocal and temporizing conduct of 
the once “respectable aud widely circu. 
lating” Monthly Review, has served to 
betray the cause of which it formerly 
was a guardian, and to do more injx 


to the principles of civil and veligiens 


liberty than the most malignant acts of. 


its sworn cnemics. 

The author of the Horze Cyclopadics 
is preparing for the press, his corrections 
and additions to the Cyclopaodia, which 
will be extended to the whole of that 
voluminous work, and embrace many 
particulars that could net well be in- 
cluded in the pages of a periodical mis- 
cellany. It will he preceded by a gene 
ral view of the plan of the work, and 
strictures on the manner in whieh dilie 
rent parts have been executed ; and will 
be printed in. the same size and type, 
so as to form @ proper. and necessary 
companion to it. 

A volume of Sermons, on the Union 
of Faith, Reason, and Revelation, in 
the Doctriné of the Church of England 
and Ireland, are printing by the Hon, 
and Rev. Eowarn Joun Turnovr. 

Mr. C. P. Wuitaker, formerly of 
the University of Gottingen, and Profes- 
sor of Languages, is preparing for publi 
cation, a Grammar of the French Lan- 
guage, on a plan perfectly original, and 
printed in a partable form for the 
pocket. ; 

Dr. Pye Sarru will speedily publish 
anew edition of his Manual of Latin 
Grammar, with numerous improvements 
designed for schools ; and a fine editton, 
with a preface and appendix, exclusively 
intended tor private students. 

The Rev. WILLIAM BENNET proposes 
to publish by subscription, @ careful 
abridzement of Bishop Stillingfleets 
“'Frue reason of the Sufferings of Christ; 
originally published in the year 1669, H+ 
terspersed with notes and reflections by 
the editor. ‘To which will be sabjoies 
au appendix, containing the bishops 
mature judgment on the commutation 
persons betwixt Christ and believers, © 
tracted from his correspondence with an 
eminent Dissenting Minister; avd some 
additional ohservations by the editor. 


oe whole will be comprised in one ¥ 
unie Svea. : 
nie Sve A Cour 
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\ Compendium of the eo o ine 

id is preparing, by the of Sk tton.” 

apy, author of the | Life of Ske on. 
“rs SrarngaTT has in the press a w ork 
on the science of Chess, one oa ot 
hich was originally written by a late 
Duke of Brunswick Lunenburg. 

Dr. Hamel, of St. Petersburgh, sug 

sis, that @ descent in a diving-bell 
might be used as a means for curing 

s. : 

en edition is proposed of Two Dia- 
lorues, in English, between a doctor of 
divinity and a student In the laws of 
England, on the grounds of the said 
laws, and of conscience; written by 
CuRisTOPHER ST. GERMYN, and first 
pubiished by J. Rastell in 1523. 

Mr. Pore will shortly publish a new 
edition of his Abridgmeut of the Laws 
of the Customs and. Excise, brought 
down to the present time. 

Mr. Henry St. JonN NEALE is pre- 
paring for the press a new edition of 
medical Essays and practical Disserta- 
tions on the Nature, Causes, Symptoms, 
Treatment, and Cure, of the Tabes Dor- 
salis; with a variety of new cases, and 
including observations on Strictures in 
the Urethra. 

A new edition is printing of Whitby’s 
Discourses on the Five Points in dispute 
between Calvinists and Arminians, in 
which all the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin 
quotations are translated. 

Historical Memoirs of Barbary and 
its Maritime Power, as connected with 
plunder, including a sketch of Alviers, 
Tripoli, and Tunis; with an account of 
the various attacks made upon them, 
and copies of their original treaties with 
Charles 11. will soon appear, with a co- 
kured view of the city of Algiers. 

Speedily will be published, the Me- 
mors and Writings of Miss Fanny 
Woodbray, of Baverley, in North Ame- 
nea, by the Rev. JosePH AMERSON. 

ln a series of interesting experiments 
and reasoning on the Anatom y of Piants, 
pruted by Mrs. Inpersown, in the Phitlo- 
‘ophical Magazine, she draws the follow- 
lig geveral inferences :-— 


l. That there is n iration i 
rlants. no perspiration in 


*. That there is no circulation of sap. 


3. That the spiral wire is the muscle of 
Uie plant. 


4. That the ny ; 
inna leaves are the lungs of the 
ane the different divisions of the 

¢s are formed of the elongations of the 
ro muer bark vessels, 


ike hairs aud instruments of that 
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kind aré the means which Nature takes te 
form the different juices according to their 
various affinities. That these figures were 
taken for perspiration, but are in reality 
liquids received from the atmosphere and 
flowing into the plant, not a juice running 
from it. 

7. That the root is the laboratory of all 
plants. 

8. That the heart of the seeds is formed 
in the extremities of the side-roots, 

9, That the flower is also formed in the 
middle root, and the pollen in the tap 
root. 

10. That the corolla 6f a flower is 
formed by bubbles of water placed in 
rows, and owes all its beauty, and the 
lightness of its tint, to the refraction and 
reflection of the sun on the drops of water 
which form its pabulum. 

11. That the roots and leaves of a plant 
will most exactly mark not only what is the 
soil in which they originally grew, but the 
situation from which they came, whether 
a water plant or a dry plant, a rock or a 
valley plant, Xe. 

12. That the water, and semi-water, 
and rock plants alone can be said to have 
direct air-vessels, though I have- found 
them in parasite and early spring plants, 
such as the crocus and hyacinth, 

FRANCE, 

- Several works of importance have 
recently appeared from the French press. 
The magnificept volame of the Tombs 
of Canosa; and two vols. of Travels, by 
M. Millin; the Natural Philosophy of 
Mr. Biot; the Elementary Treatise of 
Chemistry, by M. 'Thenard; and oné, 
not the least curious, intituled, Essat 
sur l’ Histoire de la Nature; an Essay 
on the History of Nature, by Messieurs 
Gavoty and ‘Toulouzan, three thick 
volumes in 8vo. These gentlemen com- 
mence by rejecting every known classi- 
fication and designation of the clements 
of Nature, and acknowledge but two 
primitive principles, an absolute solid 
and an absolute fluid; and, from the 
different combinations of these two 
bodies, the whole of the three hingdoms 
of Nature are derived. ‘The creative 
force, the moment it brought these two 
primary elements into contact, so per- 
fectly united them, that the power of 
man has never been able to separate 
them, nor ought he to be able; because, 
if he had arrived at that point of per- 
fect solidity, or fluidity, he would have 
destroyed the principle of all aggrega- 
tion, and become master of the first law 
of Nature. ‘The smallest. portion of 
solid matter always contains a portion 
ef fluid, and every impouderable wer 
v 
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hold in extreme tenuity particles which 
may vepass to the solid state. From 
this bivary combination of the solid and 
Quid, under their various modifications, 
is formed the class, order, or system, of 
inorganic bodies; but these imorganic 
bodies are found in the composition of 
organic bodies, and are, as it were, the 
bases of them; they could not evidently 
pass to a state of organization, it re- 
quired a power foreign to their nature to 
effect it; this power is concealed from 
our senses, but it is impossible not to 
recognize it. ~ kt is the cssentially active 
and vital element different from the two 
ethers, but capable of uniting with 
them, and making them uaderge an in- 
fluence in proportion to the degree of 
action it exerts. Buffon had an im- 
perfect idea of the reduction of all mat- 
ter info these two simple aud natural 
elements, of a perfect solid and a perfect 
fluid, but it seems to have been only an 
idea, crude and inform. He placed the 
two extremes in gold and air, than 
which.even in his time nothing could be 
more uaphilosophical of known bodies: 
he seems to have sclected gold on. the 
same ground as the alchymists, and gas 
was but an ill defined and impertect 
pact of physics in his time., The work 
of. Messrs. Gavoty and ‘Toulougan. dis- 
plays great learning and profound re- 
search, 

ITALY. 

The Venus de Medicis has made its 
solemn entry into Florence: it was pre- 
ceded hy the principal pictures of the 
Lialian school ; the chefs d’ceewvre of Ra- 

sael, Michael Angelo, Guido, Salvator 

osa, Andre del Sorto, and Julio Ro- 
mano, served for the escort. The whole 
population went out to mect them. 

NM. Prerre Cruruier, architect and 
ex-pensioner of the King at the French 
academy at Rome; or, in other words, 
one of the Emperor's pensioners dis- 
missed by the new dynasty, announces, 
that he is about. to publish a Descrip- 
tien of the Palaces, Houses, Hospitals, 
Churches, and other Lditices of Genoa 
aud its Envirous, accompanied with 
engravings. 

‘The travels of the learned antiquary, 
M. Mic, in Italy, are at length about 
to make their appearance, they have 
long been most ardently desired by the 
public; the first part, which is a work 
every way complete in itself, and ip. 
teyded so to be, comprizes—Travels in 
Savoy aud Piedmont ta Nice, and ia 
the ancicut state.of Gana, Curing the 
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years 1811-13, in 2 vols. Syo, wis «: 
nettes. They will make their ap 
ance in the course of the present month 
An English translation, by a friend of 
the author, is in a great state of fr. 
wardness. 
AMERICA, 
From the extraordinary suecess Which 


has attended the cultivation of sugar iq 
Georgia, attempts are making. to inito. 


duce the cane into South Carolina, 
A body of respectable Swiss (en. 


grants) have established themselves on 


the western banks of the Qhio, ig g 
district. which. they call New Switzerland, 
Their chief town is called New Veray, 
This is but one fact out of a hundred, 
proving that the people of Europe ai 
flying to the forests.of America to escape 
from their insolent deliverance into the 
hands of despots, priests, jesuits, and 
inquisitors. 

A wire: bridge has been constructed 
near Philadelphia, It. is supported by 
six wires, each 3-8ths of an inch in d- 
ameter—three. one each side of the 
bridge.—These wires extend, forming a 
curve, from the garret windows. of the 
wire factory to a tree on the opposite 
shore, which is braced by wires in three 
directions. ‘I'he floor timbers are two 
feet long, one iach by three, suspended 
in a horizontal line by stirrups, of No 
6, wire, at the ends of the bridge, and 
No. 9, in the centre, from. the curved 
wires. ‘Fhe floor is eighteen. inches 
wide, of inch board, secured to the floor 
timbers by. nails, except where the ends 
of two beards meet; here, in addition to 
the nails, the boards are kept from sepa+ 
rating by wire ties. There is a board, 
six inches wide, on its edge, on eacli 
side of the bridge to which the floor tim 
bers are likewise secured by wires. 


Three wires stretched on each side of the - 


bridge along the stwrups form a barrier 
to prevent persons from falling off; The 
floor is: sixteen feet from the water, and 
four hundred feet in length —The dis 
tance between the two points of suspett- 
sion of the bridge is-four bundred:and 
cight fect. The whole weight of the 
Wires is - - 131 4tbs. 
do. do. wood work - 3380 
do. do. wrought mails - 8 


Total weight of the bridge 4702Ibs. 
Four men would do the work of & 
similar bridge in two weeks. of: g 
weather, and the whole expence W 
be about three hundred dollars. 

We have lately received trom 


Pekin, 
says 
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the editor of the Port Folio, variety 


of translations of Chinese tales, public 

documents, &c. from which we shal 
e some selections for the Port Folio, 

Among these isa specimen of a diction- 
ary of the Chinese language, by the Rev. 
R. Morrison. It is founded on the Im- 

rial Dictionary, compiled by order of 
hang-he, late emperor of China, and will 
be comprised in three er four volumes, 
quarto. Some of the explanations are 
very characteristic; e.g. “San sze urh 
how hing.” “Think thrice and then act. 
_—Sre waw, ke. Sze said, “ Govern- 
ment requires the utmost attention and 
eare; the whole mind should be directed 
to three points, and then it will be well. 
First, to choose men, (proper to: hold 
ublic offices). Second, to accord with 
the wishes of the people. And third, to 
act according to the times.”—Saw sing. 
“Three stars;” whose lucky influence 
are much desired; viz. Fah, lah, show. 
“Happiness, the emoluments of office, 
and long life!” 

“The London Monthly Magazine is 
now,” says the editor of the Port Folio, 
“regularly republished in this country. 
We believe the editors of this journal are 
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not so fond of misrepresenting our nations 
al character, as someof their neighbours. 
The popularity of writers, amo.g the 
very people whom they delight m de- 
faming, is a mortifying fact. We re- 
marked some time since, in allusion to 
these critics, to the tourists, aud the pat~ 
tern-card cockneys who swarm in our 
streets, that we paid our slanderers and 
admired their abuse, while they battened 
on our humility. Shall we never learn 
to think for ourselves? Patriotism must 
be a hardy plant, indeed, if it thrive un- 
der the influence of a power more po» 
tent than the shade of the Upas.” 

In a short time will be ready for the 
press, ‘Travels through New-England 
and New-York. In this work observa- 
tions will be made concerning the to- 
pography, soil, climate, agriculture, 
natural and artificial productions, 
manufactures, commerce, — learning, 
manners, morals, government, and re- 
ligion, of these countries; the character 
of the aborigines; the first colonists, 
and the present inhabitants, will be exe 
hibited; and remarks will be made con- 
cerning the accounts given of these 
countries, by European travellers, 
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AGRICULTURE. 
HE Agricuitural State of the Kingdom 

. in February, March, and April, 1816 ; 
being the volume printed by the Board 
of Agriculture, and subsequently sup- 
pressed. 15s, 

The System of Farming practised at 
Testo, in Kent. 1s, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A Catalogue of an extensive collection 
of books in anatomy, medicine, surgery, 
and midwifery, new and second-hand, in- 
cluding foreign medical books; sold by 
John Anderson, medical bookseller, West- 
Smithfield. 12mo. 18, 6d. a 
_ A Catalogue of Medical Books, contain- 
ing the most modern and approved works 
' anatomy, medicine, surgery, mid- 
sellin” pe ane uiedica, chemistry, &c. ; 
tree M Highley and Son, 174, Fleet- 
betas a which is added a list of all the 
al elivered in London, with the 
of the Ours of attendance, &c.; the pay 
nh a department of the army, 

) Hem East-India Company’s service. 
x. i Catalogue of Books, 1816-17; 
sles “1 Dmg and early printed Black 
Patt 3, gvo.4 i by T. Albm, Spalding. 

,. BIOGRAPHY. 
The Life and Studies of Benjamin West, 


* ° 
, President of the Roy 
lieu Mag. No, as. eaters 





prior to his arrival in England; by Joha 
Gait. 8vo. 7s. large paper 15s. 

Memoirs of Miss: O'Neill; by C. J. 
Jones. royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The late Earl of Warwick’s Narrative 
of his unparalleled Case and peculiar Situs 
ation during the last ten years of his 
lite. 5s. 

Sketch of the Public Life of M. Fouche, 
Duc 1)‘Otranto, comprizing his corres 
spondence, &c, 15s. 

CHEMISTRY. 

A Practical Fssay on Chemical Re- 
agents, or Tests; illustrated by a series of 
experiments: calculated to show the gee 
neral nature of chemical reagents; the 
effects which are produced by the action 
of those bodies; the particular ases to 
which they may be applied, in the various 
pursuits of chemical science ; and the art 
of applying them successfully; by Frede« 
rick Accum, operative chemist. 12m0. 8S¢ 

CLASSICS. a 

Herodoti Mus, sive Historiaram Lik 
bri IX. 6 tomi, 5). 5s. royal, 91. 9s. 

Ainsworth’s Latin Dictionary. improved 


and enlarged by the late Dr. ThomasMorell. 


A new edition, carefully revised, and en- 
riched with many new explanations of 
words and phrases, and many additional 
authorities from the ciassie authors; by 


John Carey, LL.D. 4to. Sl. 10s. 
Li COMMERCIALe 
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‘COMMERCIAL. 

The Corn Calculator ; being a set of ta- 
bles, which show at sight the value of any 
quantity of oats, from one bn-hel toa last, 
and from 5I. advaneing 2s. 6d. each time, 


to gil. per last; by Charles Scott, is. 6d. 
DRAMA. 
Is he Jealous, in one Act; by S. Beas- 
ley, esq. 1s. 6d. 


The Pannel, a Farce ; adapted by J. P. 

Kemble, esq. 2s. 
EDUCATION. 

The French Student’s Vade Mecum; in 
which are displayed the different cases of 

rsous and things, as required by all the 

rench verbs and adjectives, the different 
prepositions which they govern, those re- 

uired by the substantives, and the dif- 
trent moods which must follow the con- 
junctions; by the Rev. P. C, Le Vas- 
seur., 3s. 

Report from the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, appointed to inquire 
into the education of the lower orders in 
the metropolis, with the first, second, 
third, and fourth report of the minutes of 
evidence taken before the committee. 
Ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed. To which are subjoined, an Ad- 
denda, and a digested Index. 8vo. 15s. 

A Key to the second edition of Exercises 
in Latin Prosody and Versification, or In- 
troduction to Scanning and writing Latin 
Verse; by the Rev. C, Bradley. 2s, 6d. 

Popular Models and Impressive Warn- 
ings for the Sons and Daughters of In- 
@astry ; by Mrs,Grant. Part IT, 12mo. 6s. 

A Concise System of Practical Arith- 
metic, adapted to the use of schools, by A, 
Melrose, late teacher in Edinburgh; re- 
vised, improved, and greatly enlarged, by 
4. Ingram. 18mo. 2s, 

A Key tothe above. 18mo, $s, 

Manual! of the System of the British and 
Foreign School Society of London, for 
teaching reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
weedlework, in the elementary schools. 
Svo. Gs. or with the needlework, 10s. 6d. 

‘The Land of Learning ; by Mrs. Helme. 
izmo. 4s, 

FINE ARTS, 

A descriptive Catalogue of the antique 
@tatues, paintings, and other productions 
of the Fine Arts that existed in the Louvre 
at the time the Confederates obtained pos- 
session of Paris, in July 1815. 18mo, 4s. 6d. 

Footsteps te Drawing, according to the 
rules of perspective, explained in familiar 
Dialogues, and illystrated by twenty plates; 
by John George Wood, F.S.A. lecturer on 
perspective. royal 4to, il. 1s, 

GEOGRAPHY, 

An Account of Tunis, its govern 
manners, customs, and antiquities ; . 
cially of its productions, manufactures 
and commerce ; by Thos. Macgill. 8vo, ?s. 

Historical Memoirs of Barbary, and its 
Maritime Power, as connected with the 


ment, 
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Plunder of the Seas; ine a sketch of 
Algiers, Tripoli, and Tunis. 18mo, 2s, 6d, 

Documents relative to the Kingdom of 
Hayti, with a preface ; by P,} 
agent to the King of Hayti. 10s, 64. 

The Architecture, Antiquities, and Land. 
scape Scenery of Hindoostan ; by Mex, 
T. and W. Daniell, with 150 reduced 
prints. 3 vels. imp. 4to. 181. 18s, 

An Atlas; by Miss Wilkinson, in tye 
parts, 7s. 6d, 

LAW. 


A Compendious and Comprehensive 
Law Dictionary ; elucidating the termsand 
general principles of Law amd Equity; by 
Thomas Walter Williams, esq. of the Inner 
Temple, barrister at law, author of the 
Law relative to the Duty and Office of a 
Justice of the Peace, &c. 8vo, 15s, 

An Epitome of the Privileges of Lon 
don and Southwark; by David Hugh. 
son. 5s. 6d. 

MEDICINE. 

Surgical Observations; being a Quar. 
terly Report of Cases in Surgery; by 
Charles Bell, Part I. 8vo. 6s. 

A Memoir on the Cutting Gorget of 
Hawkins ; by Antonio Sca With aa 
engraving. To whichis added, a biogra 
phical account of J. B. Carcano Leoue, 
Svo. 5s. 

Practical Illustrations of Typhus Fever, 
Dysentery, Erysipelas, Visceral Inflamma- 
tions, Acute eumatism, Ophthalmia, 
Apoplexy, Madness, and other Diseases; 
by John Armstrong, M.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

MILITARY AND NAVAL. 

Campaign of the Allies in 1815; by @ 

General Officer. 8vo. 7s. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Report of the Committee for investi 
gating the Causes of the Increase of Juve- 
nile Delinquency. 8vo. 23s. _— 

The Annual Register; or, a View of the 
History, Politics, and Literature, for the 
Year 1807, being the seventh volume of a 
new series. 8vo, il. 

Incontestable Proofs, from Internal 
Evidence, that S. W. Nicoll, esq. is not the 
author of a Vindication of Mr. Higgs. 
3s. 6d. ; 

Ben Jonson's Works; by W. Gifford, 
esq. new edit. 9 vols, 8vo. Gl. 6s. royal, 9. 

A Letter to Lord Binning, M.P. yr 
containing some remarks on the stale 0 


Lunatic Asylums, za on the number and 
conditicn of the Ing Poor in Scotland. 
8vo. 2s. / 


How to Enjoy Paris; by Peter Herve, 
esq. 2 vols. 10s, 

An Address to that Reviewer whe 
touched on Leigh Hunt’s Rimini. 1% | 

An Hour in the Study, being a collection 
of Essays on Literary Subjects. 68 a 

The Edinburgh Review, and the 


Indies ; with remarks on the Slave Registry 


—. iets of 
Bill; and obsery sos on the pamp Messrs: 
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west. StePer to the editor of the Glas- 
ier; by aColonist. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

” NATURAL HISTORY. 
Flora Tunbrigensis ; Or, @ Catalogue of 


Macaulay, &c. In forty 


ing wild in the neighbourhood 
Plans ridge Wells, arranged according 
*, the Linnwan system, from Sir J. E. 
smith’ Flora Britannica; by T. F. Fore 

S$, &c. 8VO.98. ; 

a rs to the First Edition of Kirhy 
and Spence’s Insects, comprising the addi- 
tional matter inserted in the second edi- 
ion, 18. 6d. - 
a History of the Earth, and Animated 
Natore; by Oliver Goldsmith ; illustrated 
with copper-plates, With corrections and 
additions, by W. Turton, M.D. Fellow of 
the Linnzan Society. 6 vols. 8vo. 3}. 

The Florist's Manual. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

An Essay on Human Hair; by Alex- 
ander Rowlandson, 8vo. 5s. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. ‘ 

Elements of Mechanical and Chemical 
Philosophy; by John Webster.  Illus- 
trated by numerous wood-cuts. 8vo. 10s, 

NOVELS. 

Chronicles of an Illustrious House, or 
the Peer, the Lawyer, and the Hunch- 
back ; by Anne of Swansea. 5 vols. 12mo. 
1). 7s. 6d. 

The Orphan of Tintern Abbey; by Mrs. 
Zeigenhirt, 3 vols. 15s. 

Angelion, a Romance. 3 vols. 12mo. 138s. 

Edward and Anna; by Florio, i8mo. 
as, 6d, 

Eglantine, or the Family of Fortescue. 
2 vols, 1gmo. 12s. 

Hermione. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 
ou Fitz-Aubyn. 4 vols. 12mo. 

» 8s, 

Sons of St. David. 3 vols. 12mo. 15s. 

Tales of to-Day ; by Mrs. Isaacs. 3 vols. 
i2mo, 11, 48, 

PHILOLOGY. 

Elements of Hebrew Grammar ; by J. F. 

Gyles, esq. 12s. 
POETRY. 
Ba Pindar’s Werks. 

r Is, 

_Goldsmith’s Poems, with Westall’s De- 

Ygns, Feap, 7s, 

_Monody to the Memory of R. B. She. 

ndan, esq,; by Thomas Gent. 1s. 6d. 
oems; by Thomas Little, jun. esq. 3s. 

Clara, or Faney’s Tale, a poem, in three 
tantos ; by John Owens Howard. 7s. 6d, 

Waterloo, and othér Poems ; by J. Wed- 
derburne Webster, esq. 5s, 6d. 

' Lyre ; a coliection of 220 of the best 
Songs in the English language. To which 
are added, a few words of advice on con- 
"vial singing ; by Thomas Rees. 3s, 
byJ Days of Harolde, a Metrical Tale : 

A B. Rogers, Svo. 12s, 


4 vols. 24m0. 


. Albyn’s Anthology; or, a Select Collec: 
of the Melodies and Vocal Poetry, 


to Scotland and the Isles, hitherto 
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unpublished. Collected and arranged by 
Alexander Campbell. vol, 1, folio, 11. 1s. 

The Schooi Boy, with other Poems ; by 

Thomas Cromwell, 5s. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

An Enquiry into the Nature and Use of 

Money ; by Samuel Read. 8vo. 7s, 6d, 
POLITICS. 

Correspondence of M. Fouche, Due 
D'Otranto,with the Duke of Wellington. 3s, 

Sheridan’s Speeches. Vol. 1, 8vo. 19s. 

THEOLOGY. 

An Apology for the Ministers of the 
Charch of England, who hold the Doctrine 
of Baptismal Regeneration, in a Letter ad- 
dressed to the Rev. George Stanley Faber, 
B.D.; by Christopher Bethell, M.A. Dean 
of Chichester. 9s, 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
peculiar Jurisdiction of the Dean of Chie 
chester, at the Visitation; May 24, 
1816. 2s. 

An Address to the Inhabitants of St, 
Albans, and its Vicinity, occasioned by a 
Letter to Trinitarian Christians by W. 
Marshall; by the Rev. Thomas White, 
M.A. 1s.; and a smaller edition, 9d. ; 
or 8s. a dozen. 

Practical and Familiar Sermons, de- 
signed for parochial and domestic Instruce 
tion ; by the Rev. Edward Cooper. Vol, 4, 
12mo. 5s. 

The Pulpit, or Critical Account of emi- 
nent popular Preachers; by Onesimus, 
3 vols. 36s. . 

A History of the Destruction of Jeru- 
salem, as connected with Prophecies; by. 
the Rey. George Wilkins. 20s, 

An Historical and Literary Account of 
the Formularies and Confessions of Faith 
of the Roman-Catholic, Greek, and Pro- 
testant Churches; by the author of Hore 
Biblice. 8vo. 7s. 6d. ’ 

The Sunday Lecturer, or Fifty-Two 
Sermons; selected and abridged from 
Horne, Cooper, Jay, Doddridge, &c.; by 
A. Lee. 7s. 

A Letter respectfully addressed to the 
Rev. Thomas Gisborne, in reply to his Let- 
ter on the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety ; by the Rev. H. Marriott, rector of 
Claverton. 2s, eee: 

Unitarianism Incapable of Vindication ; 
a reply to the Rev. James Yate’s Vin«ica- 
tion of Unitarianism ; by Ralph Wardlaw. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Sermons, by Thomas Snell Jones, D.D. 
minister of Lady Glenérchy’s chapel, 
Edinburgh. Sve. 10s. 6d. 

A Sermon, preached at the parish church 
of Wakefield, July 4, 1816, at the annual 
meeting of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge; by the Rev. C. 
Bird, M.A. rector of High Hoyland. 1s. 6d, 

Observations on Keone —— Poe 
Scripture ; placing t in a new light ; 
origvaally ‘compiled by the Rev. Thomas 
Harmer, from relations in Books of Véy-: 
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aves and Travels into the East. — fifth oo of Leith ee the Trosachs. 
edition, with many additions and correc. with 27 engravings of public buildin.’ 
fions; by Adam Clarke, LL.D. F.A.S. &c. 18mo. 6s. | dnp, 
4 vols. 8vo. YI. 53. The Lakes of Lancashire, Westmorlang 
TOPOGRAPHY. and Cumberland ; delineated in forty-three 
The History of Hartlepool; by Sir Cuth- engravings, by the most eminent artists, 
bert Sharp, with numerous decorations. from drawings by Joseph Farington, R.A, 
4]. 1s. - With desctiptions, historical, to 
The New Picture of Edinburgh for phical, aud picturesque, the resuit of 1 
1816. Being a correct guide to the cu- tour made in the summer of the year 1816: 
riosities, amusements, public establish- by Thomas Hartwell Horne. 4to, 8), 8s, 
ments, and remarkable objects in and proofs, 12I, 12s. 
near Edinburgh. ‘To which is added, a 














MONTHLY REPORT OF DISEASES In N.W. LONDON; 
From August 24 to September 24, 1816. 


— 


J le cases which have more frequently come under my notice this month are those 
= ofa chronic nature ; dyspepsias, chronic rheumatisms, and varivus painful affec. 
tions. On the whole, it may be said, that the metropolis has seldom exhibited less un. 
healthiness than at present. 

A great number of the (supposed rheumatic) complaints for which I am consulted, 
are, in reality, the effect of visceral obstruction. About a month since, a remark. 
able case of this description was brought to me, of which I am enabled to record the 
successful termination. It had existed three years ; scarcely a part of the body was 
free from pain of the most exquisite kind. The use of the upper limbs was, in a great 
degree, destroyed, and the joint of the left elbow was immoveably fixed. The appear. 
ance of the countenance, approximating to that of jaundice, indicated the source of all 
the symptoms. I directed him to be immersed every night in a bath made in the pro- 
portion of two ounces of muriatic acid, to four gallons of water; ten drops of nitric 
acid, to be given three times a day, with halfa-dram of turmeric powder, in a full 
tumbler of water, and a dram of mercurial ointment to be rubbed into the thigh every 
night, until the mouth was affected: in the course of three weeks not a vestige of the 
complaint remained. 

I have also under treatment other cases of this description, to which I shall forbear 
to advert, their termination being at present uncertain. 

In the two preceding numbers I pointed out two modes of curing the Sciatica, 
each of course applicable to some diversity in the character of the symptoms, or the 
constitution of the patient. In an obstinate Sciatica now under treatment, which re- 
sisted both of the remedies to which L allude, the pain has been completely removed 
by the application of the leaves of the Ranunculus Flammula, which possess the pro- 
perty of powerfully vesicating the skin. The use of this plant requires, however, great 
circumspection; in our next report I shall furnish the necessagy cautions to be ob- 
served, when I hope also to detail the particulars of this case in AMD. 

il, North Crescent, Bedford Square, JOHN WANT, 


Late Surgeon to the Northern Dispensary. 











REPORT OF CHEMISTRY, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, &c. 


a 
T appears, that by means of a blow-pipe® for burning the gaseous constituents of 
i water, ina state of high condensation, and which is constructed by Mr. Newman, 0 
Lisle-street, a degree of heat may be produced greater than that of the most powerful 
Galvanic battery. Professor Clarke, of Cambridge, who is engaged in a series of an- 
alytical experiments with the blow-pipe, lias already succeeded in the decomposition 
the earths ; having obtained metals from barytes and sirontian, which do not become 


oxided by exposure to atmospheric air, The metal of harytes is ductile, and has the 
lustre of silver. ? 


Insects, as to their direct attacks u 


, on man, : Ss ir e, in their 
introduction to Entomology, tang Say Messrs Kirby and Spenc ’ 


be arranged in three princi sses. Those, 
namely, which seek to make us their food : those, whee: ee a or revenge 
av injury which they cither fear, or have received from us: and those which in 
Offer us no Violence, but yet incommode us extremely in other ways 

The fist class of our insect assailants is, unfortunately, so ail known, that it will 
not be hece-sary (0 enlarge upon its history, Leeuwenhoek proves that their nits 
or eggs are not hatched till the eighth day after they are laid, and that they do not lay 


dctore they are @ mouth old ; and he ascertained that a single female louse may, in eight 
Ww 
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geeks, witness the birth of five cage descendants, Two other species of this 

ys, besides the commen louse, are, 1m this country, parasites upon the human body, 
At least three different descriptions are concerned in tie various cases known under 

common hame of Phthiriasis, and are called Pediculi, Acavi, aud Larve. _As far 

the habits of the genus Pediculus, Dr. Willan, in his work on Cutaneous Diseases, 
al ks, “that the nits or eggs are deposited on the small hairs of the skin,’ and that 
regen Ss are found on the skin, and on the linen, and not under the cuticle, as 
some authors have represented.” Dr. W illan, in one base of Prurig» senilis, obsei ved 
a number of small insects on the patient's skin and linen. They were quick in their 
motion, and so minute, that it required some attention to discover them. Acuri, or 
mites, are the next insect sources of disease in the human species, aud that not of one, 
put probably of many kinds, both local and general. ‘They are distinguished from Pes 
diculi, not only by their form, but also often by their situation, since they frequently estas 
blish themselves under the cuticle. Linné appears to have been ot opinion that many 
contagious diseases are caused by Acari. That Scahies, or the itch, is occasioned by an 
Acarus, is not a doctrine peculiar to the moderns, In more modern tines, microscopie 
cal figures have been added to descriptions of the insect. In the north of Scotland, the 
insect of the itch is well known, and easily discovered and extracted. Dr. Adams has 
discovered that the Acarus Scabici 1s endowed with the faculty of leapmg. Besides 
these Acusine diseases, there seems to be one (unless with Linné we regard the plague us 
of this class) more fearful and fatal than them all. Dr. Mead relates the miserable 
case of a French nobleman, from whese eyes, nostrils, mouth, and urinary passage, anie 
malcules, of a red colour, and excessively minute, broke forth day and night, attended 
by the most horrible and excrutiating pains, and at length occasioning his death. The 
account further says, that they were produced trom his corrupted blood. This was pros 
bably a fancy originating in their red colour ; but the whole history, whether we cone 
sider the size and colonr of the animals, or the places from which they issue, is mayplis 
cable to larve or maggots, and agrees very well with Acari, some of which, particularly 
A. autumnalis, are of a bright red colour. The other case, and a very similar one, is 
that recorded by Mouffet of Lady Penruddock; concerning whom he expressly tells 
us, that Acari swarmed in every part of her body—her head, eyes, nose, lips, gums, the 
soles of her feet, &c. tormenting her day and night, till, in spite of every remedy, all 
the fesh of her body being consumed, she was at iength relieved by death, 


MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


— a 
ROM one end of England to the other we hear of nothing but agricultural distress, 
and the decay of our manufactures ; the distress is real, but few enquire into the 
real causes, The war of twenty-five years, which we have sustained agamst civil and 
political liberty, has indeed been crowned with success ; but, alas, what has been, or rae 
ther what is, the result of that success? We have spent fifteen hundred millions sterling, 
and reduced ourselves to bankruptcy and beggary, so that capital is wanting to carry 
on the common opeggtions of trade; and even commerce itself, foreign commerce 
we mean, is almost rnined, and not temporarily so. At war in tarn with all the worid, 
our manufactures were prohibited every where, and we compelled every nation to be- 
Come manufacturers of those articles we had been accustomed tosupply them with. Our 
istom-house books declare this fatal truth, which hundreds of thousands of starving fa- 
mlies attest in wretchedness and rags. America can do without us; France and Ger- 
many can do without us: our cotton manafacturefs are rivalled in cheapness and qua- 
ity ; and, as to the manufactures of Birmingham and Sheffield, they are not equalled in 
Workmanship itis true, but they are executed on lower terms that England can farnish 
oa and, where they are evidently inferior in every respect, they are preferred as 
uploying their own workmen; for, whatever England may fancy, certain it is, that 
or is Not any one nation in Europe grateful for her gigantic efforts: they sav, and 
vhich B (00 justly, that pride, envy, and personal interest, were the grand causes for 
ale oglaud bled, and therefore they look on her dangerous situation with compla- 
an ome than sympathy. In the principal points of British commerce, France 
say an rivals us, even in matters which we fancied we so much excelled in ; file-cut- 
> Or instance—France suffered severely during the revolution for want of English 
mr ey of Amboise were good for nothing, and ten years ago did not occupy twene 
tion met present 1,000 are employed, and the art is carried toa degree of perfec. 
mee ty in England, by the genius and perseverance of M. de Saint-Bris. ‘They 
proof’ ed every where, except to England, and afford one amongst a thousand 
s that, by the war, we deprived E1irope and America for a time of necessary arti- 
14nd, by doing so, compelied them to manufacture for themselves, and at png ~4 
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able to say to our merchants—‘ Your articles are very good, bat we ¢an do without 
hem.” . 

t The bank-notes in circulation, which, in 1812, 13, and 14, averaged upward of thi 

millions, were, on the first of January, 1815, but 26,859,490. ; and on anuary 4, 18) 

they were further reduced to 24,040,640, Can the scarcity of money, and the 

sequent stagnation of trade, be matter of wonder? 

‘The diminution of six or seven millions of bank-notes would affect the Circulation of 
country bankers in a tenfold degree, and hence the stoppage of so many of them 
the reduction of their gross numbers, from 696, on the 5th of January 1815, to 642, ro 
the 5th of January 1816. 

By advices from the Gold Coast of Africa, it appears that General Daendels, 
vernor-in-chief of the Dutch forts in that country, has been surveying the river i 
cobar, and has reported to his goverument the expediency and practicability of a¢.” 
quiring land, by purchase of the natives, at a very low price ; and has, therefore, recon 
mended that extensive purchases should be made with a view to convert the same into 
plantations of cotton and coffee, and that he has already made considerable progress in 
clearing the land of wood, &c. 


PRICES or MERCHANDIZE. Ang. 23. Sept. 27. 





























Cocoa, WestIndia . 3 5 0 to 410 0 3 5 0 to 410 O perewt, 
Coffee, W.India,ordinary2 13 0 — 3 6 O 213 0— 3 6 O ditto, 
yfne . 410 0 — 510 0 410 0 — 510 0 ditto, 
, Mocha ° 615 0— 7 0 0 615 0— 7 O O ditto, 
Cotton, W.I.common 0 1 6— 01 7 015— O 1 7 perl, 
———, Demerara . 09 110— 0 2 O o 110 — O 2 O ditto. 
Currants ; : 400— 410 0 4 0 0— 410 Operewt, 
Figs, Turkey : 2146 O0O— 3 0 0 216 09 — 3 0 O ditto, 
Flax,Riga . .« 6 9g O— 00 0 60 0 0 — O O Operton, 
Hemp, Riga Rhine 45 0 0— 0 0 0 43 0 0 — O O O> ditto, 
Hops, new, Pockets 512 0—i1 0 O 1212 0 — 1616 Opercwt, 
,——, Bags «+ 415 0— 8 0 O 6 6 0 —1111 © ditto, 
Tron, British, Bars 1i 09 O— 00 0 11 0 O— O O O per ton, 
’ ,» Pigs . 710 O— 8 O O 710 O— 6 O O ditto, 
Oil, salad ° ° 15 0 0O—16 00 15 0 O —16 O Operjar 
—, Galipoli ° - 75 0 O— 0 DO O 75 0 0— O O O per ton, 
Rags, Hamburgh «. 2 40— 00 0 24 0— 0 O Oper cwt. 
Raisins, bloom orjar,new6 0 0 — 0 O O 6 00— 0 0 0 ditto, 
Rice, Carolna,uvew . 0 00— 00 O 00 0— 0 0 O ditto. 
-_—, East India 2 0 18 O— 10 0 0 18 Oo— 10 0 ditto, 
Silk, China : . : 3 O-'‘3 8 8 100— 1 3 Operlb. 
——, Bengal, skein -. 015 O— 10 0 09 0 — 015 O ditto. 
Spices, Cinnamon - 010 O— 010 9 010 0— O11 O ditto, 
, Cloves oe OS Om CO 8 GE 03 0— 0 3.8 ditto 
, Nutmegs . 040— 0 6 8 042— 0 6 1 ditto 
————, Pepper, black 0 0 721~— 0 0 np S 0 0 72— O O 7% ditto, 
—y ,white 0 13— 01 4 018 0 1 3 ditto, 
Spirits, Brandy, Cognac 0 5 6 — 0 5 B@ 0 6 6 — O 6 10pergal 
——-—, Geneva HollandsO 2 $ — 0 2 8 028— 0 8 4 ditto 
————, Rum, Jamaica 0 210 — 0 4 O 03 2— 0 4 2 ditto. 
Sugar, Jamaica, brown 310 0 — $12 O $3 8 0 — 310 Opercwt 
’ yfne . 4 2 O0O— 410 O 400— 4 6 O ditto 
——, Fast India . 113 0 — 218 0 113 0 — 383 0 O ditto 
——, lump,fine . 518 O— 6 40 514 0 — 610 O ditto 
Tallow, town-melted 214 6— 000 216 0— 0 0 VO ditto. 
» Russia, yellow 2 9 0 —~ 09 09 0 o 0 0— 0 O O ditto 
Tea, Bohea '.  . 0 114 0 @ 5 02 6— 0 2 7 perlb 
— Hyson, fine e 0353 0O— 0 5 8 0° 5 tim @ 6 SE ditto. 
Wine, Madeira,old . 90 0 0 —190 © 9 c0 0 O—120 O Oper pipe 
—_—, Port, old « 120 0 O—195 0 'O 120 0 O—125 0 0 ditto. 
——, Sherry - 110 0 O—120 0 0 110 0 0—1%0 © Oper butt. 


Premiums of Insurance at New Lloyd’s Coffee House.—Gn or Jersey, 138-— 
Cork, Dublin, or Belfast, 1¢ a i}. ig 1ie. in Sncenany at Sates 
—N ewfoundiand, 258.— Southern Fishery, out and home, —l, ; 

Course of Exchange, Sept. 27.—Amsterdam, 40 10 B 2U.—Hamburgh, 36 11 2 U.— 
I rr - a gens 464.—Lisbon, 55.—Dublin, 12 per cent. 
. t oan olfe and Edmonds’ Canal Office, Change Alley, Cornhill; Grand Junetio® 
ay sares sell for 1051.—Grand Union, 301.—Leicestershire and Northamptonshire 

uv, 90L—Lancaster, 161, 10s.— Worcester and Birmingham, 251,—Leeds L 
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_—London Dock, 62l. per share.—West India, 1441.—East India, 13611. 
reoth aoa W ATER-WORKS, 571.—West Middlesex, 2¢1.—London Institution, sal. 
“ “ ot 10s.—Russell, 141.—[mperial Insurance Orrice, 481.—Albion, ¢5l.— 

, 9. 


Gas LiGHT COMPANY, 411. 


Gold in bars 31. 19s. per oz.—New doubloons 31. 14s. 6d.—Silver in bars 5s, 


The 3 per cent, con. on the 27th, were 614; 5 per cents. 93. 
P oo 


icat List of Bankruptcies and DivipENDs, annoitnced between the 
— if Aig. and the 20th of Sept. 1816, extracted from the London Gazettes, 





BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 130.] 


[The Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses. ] 


ALL W. Liverpool, grocer, (Chefter, london 
yn « North Shields, thipowner. (Norton 


iui ‘on, london . 
nie. nbacclesficlds dealer, (Longdill and Butte- 


‘ anchefter, calico printer. (Ellis, london 

hve tO hetheuehten, ancahhire, cotton manuface 
wrere (Milne and Parry, londou : 

Butler T, Alon Ferrold, Berks, grocer, (Price and Wil- 
liams, london ’ 

Burrows T. Marton, Chefter, falt proprietor. (Leigh, Le 

Biofoa T. 201 D. Bimfon, Upholland, Lancafhire, taas 
ners, (Windle, londoa . 

Bennett B. T. Sweeting’s Alley, Cornhill, fnuff merchant, 
(Woolfe, london d 

Bowley W. Half Moon @reet, Bithopfgate freet, oilmans 
(Church 

Buh }. Bithop Stortford, Mertfordthire, money {crivenere 
(Mabinfon, londun 2 ‘ 

Collier W. Brixham, Devonfhire, fail maker. (Price, Le 
Cutterell E. S. Manchefter, calico printer, (Willis, Clarke, 
and co. london : 

Gord J. King Greet, Seven Dials, 


(Vincent 
Chehter W, Owfley, Salop, maltfer. (Prefland and co. L. 
(Roffer and 


Galum M. Bridlington, maker mariner. 
Son, london 
Carlile J. T. Bolling, and C. Fell, Bolten, cotton fpinmers. 
(Milne and Parry, iondon 
Godden W, Midhurét, Suffex, malthter. (Alexander and 
Holme, london 
Chambers ro Cranfwick, Yorkfhire, farmer. (Ellis, Le 
Goulfon W. Helftone, Cornwali, mercer. (Bourdilion and 
Hewitt, london 
Crop B. and W. Brewood, Stafford, tanners. (Clarke and 
Richards, london 
Coles J. Welt Smithfield, banker. (Ines, london 
—-= — Greet, Bond ftreet, taylor, (Mayhew 
ic 
vsbury C. Tockholmes, Lancathire, calico priuters 
Willis and co. london 
yitire J. Chefler, victualler. (Wrightandco. Le 
— B, Haverfordwet. merchant. _(Heelis, Le 
toby G. New Bridge, Yorkshire, vidtualler. (Wright 


D and Coley Jondon 
serge J. Derby, hofier. (Long and Auften, london 
y a Market Raifon, Linculnthire, innkeepers (Lo- 
Bénundfon = R. Edffiundfon, Li 1 hol 
an . ndfon verpool, Uphdie 
Rerers. (Slack#eck and Bunce, be salieitss 
> upholder, (Buckle, L. 
Pane a We Pleet Market, tationer. (Shutter, Le 
a nedcrots ftreet, hatter, (Allingham, L. 
2 aathuufes, Hanover fquare,garducr. (Mor 


ide artan upoo Humber, Lincoln, malther. (Hicks, 


F . 
ea hon ea tnd J, Disborough, Little Raf Cheap, provi- 
6 F peers. = (Templer and GlynesyL. “ 
Bould 6." Werpool, cottun merchant. (Windle, L. 
‘ugton Farm, Dorfetthire, yeoman. (Veare 


Liverpool, merchant, (Adlington and co. L 

ites J ’ eouceter, @ationer, . { King, L. ‘ 
. wine merchant, (Netherfole,;L. | 

(Willis arene" Norris, Lancathire, cottow fpinner. 


cabinet makere 


Rudton J Hy andco. L, 

earn." jj nfanchetter, cotton fpinner. — (Ellity Le 

waists longerewsburys butchers (Blackstock and 

Mare Stance, (Winnarereaves, Liverpool, timber mere 
+S , 

Befforg S. semnarket, Suffolk, corn merchant. (Dixons Ls 


‘egin wram, Y 

§ Je Chip » York, buokfeller. (Hartley, L- 

ind Peek » Oxford, maltter.  { Wattay Le 
¢ : OD, Maryport ad. fai 
Pavey je matofadturers, . (Warten B ~~ mo 


lake, fee? BFe¥ers Blue anchor yard, Rofemar 
Hamaiieum ee cBar refiners. (Lindman, Wy : a 


' ket econ Northumberiani, draper. 
Renpeftt co watts Lincolnthire, hatter. (Willis, Clarkes 
*jua, : P 
Ynys? baton! St. Mary, Devonthire, miller. (Bure 
Richey” 


Ooke, Yorkthire, me 
Dy tau Gauuty watea™ rchant, 


( Totties 


Humble S, Leeds, merchant. 
. geo 
urr, « Liver + Merchant. arr 
richards, per (Tarrent, Clarke, ang 
Hurry F. J- Liverpool. thipwright. (Avifon and Wheeler 
Inaes J. and R. Watkins, Briftol, chemiis. (Lamberts 
and co. Jondun 
Jones J, Catherine ftreet, Strand, maker, 
(Vincent 
Jackfun D. Manchefter, dealer in cottom goods. (Willis 
and Co. london 
James E. ®. Roufe, and &. Marder, jun. Portfmouth, coa} 
merchants. (S8riggs and Minchin, L. 
Jenkins H. Colford, Glouce@erfhire, fonecutter, (Wile 
liams, lundon 
efferies J. Rattrik, York, victualier, (Abbott, £. 
ackfon R. Frotraw, Sabergh, Yorkhhire, wool dealers 
(Singleton, london 
Kilvington J. Bank fide, Southwark, coal merchant. 
(Crofse and Allen 
Kirkbride J. Southwark, Heskett in the Foret, Cumbere 
land, cattledealer. (Addifon, L. 
Kirkpatrick E. Moat, Cumberland, bacun and butter face 
tor. (Birkett, london 


{ Tottie, Richardfon, ang 


cabinet 


Lovatt T. Workfworth, Derby, grocer. (Wigglefworty 
and co. london 

Langdon R. S. Yeovil, bookfeller. (@urfvot, L. 

Lockwood W, Manchefter, merchant. (Taylor 

Lowden T. Hitchen, Herts, innholder, (White ang 
Bofton, london 

Lamb J. Carey ftreet, Chancery lane. (Croffe ang 


Alien, london 

Lopingwell J. Suffolk, merchant, (Alexander ang 
Holme, london : 

Moorhoufe J. jun. Bingley, Yorkthire, ruff merchant, 
(Few and co, london 

Metcalf M. Liverpoo!, curriere (Blackftock andco, L, 

Miller W. and R. Leavitt, Hinton ffreet, Dog row, Bethe 
Mal green, carpenters. (Sheffield 

M‘Michacl J, Penrith, Cumberland, mercer. 

psofcall T. Wolverhampton, 
(Price and Williams 

Macdowail W. Old Broad ftreet, merchant. 

Morrifon J. Pentonville, merchant. 
london 

Neath W. Carmarthen, dealer. — ‘ 

Nuos W. Allerton Bywater, Kippax, VYorkthire, roper, 
(Blakelock, london” - : 

Norris P. aad D. Sydebotham, Liverpool, merchant. (Dae 
cie and John, L. i 

Poxthonier F. Corporation row, Clerkenwell, di@iller, 
(Windus, london 

Price S. Eardifley, Herefytd, thopkeeper. (Platt, L. 


(Young, f. 
Staffordthire, grocere 


( Paterfon 
(jones and Keynal, 


Packer J. Painfworth, Gloucefterhhire, Clothier. (Adlinge 
_ _ ton and Gregory. L. . 
Ritchie R. and T. Moffatt, Liverpool, merchants. (Wine 


dle, london 

Repfon j. jun. Sunderland near the sea, Durham, drapery 
| Wilfon, london : 

Roberts 4.8. Leeds, flax fpinner. (Atkinfun 

Ryder J. Chriftchurch. Surrey, hatter. (Lowden, Le 

Richardfon J, Kirkby Kendal, Weftinoreland, houfe cate 
penter. (Adaifun, Le : 

Simmons £, Queenhithe, warehouftman. (Hutchinfus 
and co. 

Sharp J-Leeds, merchant. (Battye. L. ‘ 

Swann J. Birmingham, grocer. (Clarke and Richardé, 
ondou 

Stretton H, Spencer ftreet, Gofwell ftreet road, linen 

er (Swaia and co. 

Smith B.D. Lad jane, wholefaie hofier, (Guy. ae 

Story T. South Blyth, Northumberland, mariner. Mite 
chell and Francis, london ‘ 

Sherman R. Rupert freet, Haymarket, horfe dealers 
(Downes . 
Sidebottom W. Stayley Bridge, Lancashire, cotton fpinner, 

(Clarke, london 


Sharples W. and J. Daully, Liverpool, merchants, (Ate 
kinfon and Wildes, Le 

Shirley W. and J. Shelton, Staffurd, potterg. (Wilk 
ton, london 

Sims W. Portfea, Southampton, grocer. (Alexander and 


. Holme, london 
Gares J. Milford, Pembroke, grocer. 
Sutherland R. Canterbury, milliner. (allen, J ° 
Searle H. Strand, boot maker. (Collins and Waller, L. 
Sigsworth }. Sunderland,dealer. (Marton and William fon, 


sine ae Cuddington, Chethire, corn dealer. (Leigh, Mae 
Houfman, L. 

cotter te code Effex, grocer. (Pocock and 
london : 

Slow Sap rn tener ved manufacturer. (Milne and Paryy Le 

Sawyer Fs Clopwon, Sufols, hay juvber. (Huxley, 


Tricker 


* 
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(Bromiey, L. 
(Avifon and 


chants. (Templer and Gly nes, Le , 
Tyler B. Woodford, bilex, in keeper. (Makinfon, L. 
‘howle E. Farrirgdon Berks, upholerer. (Luckett, L. 
Tinbrell W. ang W. T. Grange Waik, Bermondfey, leas 
ther factors (Barker and Dimond, L. 
Tallis }. Poocafter, Yorkfhire, linen draper. {Mafon. L. 
Tudguy J- Eatt lane wairs, Be:raondfey wall, fail maker. 
Ey'es 


Monthly Agricultural Report. 


Tricker We Bury St. Bdmund’s, grocer, 

‘Turmeau J- Liverpool. lamp manufacturer. 
wheeler ; 

Tunbridge G. and J. Smith, Lower Shadwell, coal mer 


, [Oct, 1; 

Vickers J. Langham Marth Carmartheatires fare 

- were ton L. ’ , 
allis T. jun. South Shields, mater 

- Knew William fon, . : \ meron, , (Morea 
orthington $. Pendieton, Lancath 

| Longdill and Butterfield L. Mey callen Printer, 

Weeks Wittington, Salop, maltter, Bi 

Wilkinfon G, Sutton under Whiteftone fi! 

hawker { Morton and Williamfon 
Whelicr T. Exeter, fpirit merchant. [Darke ang 
Wright T. Stourport, Worceiter. timber ae 


nay 


Taylor M. Roadby, Yorkthire, tanner, 


Titford W. and R. Titford Union Rreet, Spitalfields, filk 


manufacturer. (James 


Alcock J. Temple Guiting, Glouces- 
terfhire ; 

Ayre A. Spalding, Lincolnthire 

Bell J. fF. K ng@on pon Hull 

Barrett T Upper George treet 

Baxter B. Talbot inn yard Southwark 

Bali W. F ome -selwood, Somer- 
fetthire , 

Bithop T. Birmingham 

Biand W >carbo:cugh 

Bick £, Brochton, Salop 

Binns J. Oxford treet 

Bird G. Perceval freer 

Browing “. St. Mary Axe 

Blackburn W, Fur lane, Saddleworth, 
Yorkfhire 

Braine j. 6rfol 

Beal J. sarthoiomew Clofe 

Builing W. and jf. Seliwood, High 
Holborn 

Bellis E. jun. Nantwich 

Becke't R. Weftbury under the Plain, 
Withire 

Blake T. Ringwood, Hants 

Barthrup & late of -laxhall, Suffulk 

Budd P. Plymouth Dock 

Batteley ©. W Ipfwich, Suffolk 

Braine J. Briftol 

Buticr R. High treet, Poplar 

Coles G. and C Coles. Tower treet 

€rager J. and ®. Oxford treet 

Chriftian C, Bread ft eet 

Carfon A ard W. Difiell, Liverpool 

Calloway J. New Sond freet 

Cooper |. Kiddermintesr 

Cotton R. King’s Lynn, Norfulk 

Cutting J. Newport, Bagnell, Buck. 
ingham hire 

Deli T. Macciesteld 

Dorey Me jun, Ch: fhunt, Hertford. 


re 

Dod C. 8. Milk ftreet, Cheapfide 

Defchamps J. A. Howard's Place, 
Clerkenwell 

Denny J. Sroughton., Lancafter 

Drury P. Evetham, Worcefterthire 

Davis T. Bibury, Gloucefterthire 

Darwin J. Wapping wail 

Eémeats J. and W. Luofe, Kent, pa- 
per makers 

Evert: R Great Yarmouth 

Farr R. and co. Brifol 

Fietcher J. Clapham 

Forty R. Stow in the Wold, Glou- 
cefterthire 

Fawcitt P, St. Martin’s. Stamford 
Baron, Northampton hire 

Parnell M. Athby de ia Zooch 

Grieve T. Edinburgh, and J. Grieve, 
Manchefter 

George J. G. N. New Bond freer 

Gibten J} and J. Veacock, Bali alley, 
Lombard ftreet 

ron | J. Billiter Rreet 

Grylis T. Deretend, Birmingham 

Renderfon J, and A. Neilfon, Mitre 
court, Milk freer 


lis, london 
{ Windie, L. 





DIVIDENDS. 


Hoolborn J..&. Unicorn treet 

Herman W. and Mary Chambers, 
Whitechapel 

Holcroft R. jun. and J. Pickering, 
Warrington 

Hardifly j. and '. Cowing, Bedford 
court, Covent Garden 

Holt W. Great Lettuce lane 

Hayward J. and G. Turner, Londons 

HuffamC andW,. H Limehoufe 

Hughes R and R. Challen, late of 
Storrington, Suffex 

Headlam J. Skivner ftreet 

Humphries J. Cold Afton, Glouces- 
terfhire 

~ pear wed Poland ftreet, Oxford treet 

Hardcattle W. High Holbora 

Hickox J. Worthing 

Jonnfon A. Manchefter 

Jones J. Chefter 

Jacob B. Bartholomew clofe 

Kohler J. St. Swithin’s lane 

Kelly J. Windmill &reet, Finsbury 
fyuare 

Kirkby W. Chilvers Cotton, Ware 
wickfhire 


Kinder J. Arbury Mill, Warwick- 
fhire 


Kelly T. Briftol 

Kenhogton J. P., E. Kenfington, and 
H. Kenfington, Lombard ftreet 

Keary W. Ipfwich, Suffolk 

Love J. and A. Mitchell, Caflle treet, 
Southwark 

Laude J. Tokenhoufe yard 

Lonidale G. &. Green Lettuce lane 

Lat Jj. Al! Saints, South Elmham, 
Suffolk 

Layland T. Affton under Lyne 

Lightoller T, Halliwell, Lancafhire 

Longmere S. Briftol 

Lyon w. w,. Barton Tcm, 
fordthire 

Marks J. New Road 

Morgan C. Bithopfgate Rreet 

Mathews P. Copchall courc 

M'Namara R. Rodney reet, Pen- 
tonville 

Mafon J. Pendleton, Lancathire 

Mytion J.,M. Jones, and P. G. Myt- 
ee Weichpocl, Montgomery- 

ire 

M‘Minn W. Manchefter 

Molloy T. Tokenhouf> Yard 

Morris W. Birmingham 

Moline §, Billiter Jane 

Mollop C, Preiton naws, Cumberland 

Nuno H. and J. Barber, York ftreet, 

_ . Covent Garden 

Nightingale T. Watling ftreet 

Newftrad J. A.M. Norfolk 

Nott T, Briftol 

Nicholfon R. 
Lincoln 

Oakes J. Wa nfurd court, Throgmors 

. _ ton ftreet 
Ofwin R, Upper Norton ftreet 


Staf- 


Glamford Briggs, 


Weltiake J. Kiogsbridge, 
kinfon, londous. 


merchant, (Hee, 
Devonthire, cusrier, (Mas 


Orme R. Chefter 
ony he Workfop 
ettrt J. and 8. R. By 
coh Teh, Sout 
— T. - ge lane, Spitalfields 
vy anton - and T. 8 
Ho!born Took treet, 
Pain P. Romford 
Park J.P. Welbrook 
— J. Portimouth 
almer T. 8 Leamin 
Warwickthire on Ni 
Phillips |. Exeter 
Pywell J. Covenrry 
Peet T and J. Horwich, Lancafer 
Pearfon W. Great Yarmouth. Norfolf 
Penfold J. Wei Tarning. 5 flex 
Richardion J. Kingfton upon Hull 
Roper J. Lung Melford, suffolk 
Rogers G. King’s row. Pimlico 
Rogers !. H. Cavendith, Suffolk 
Render G. ands, Leeds 
Rogers W Stow on the Wold, Gla 
cefterfhire 
Robinfon G. Gainsborough 
Rowland W. Steyning. Suffex 
Ranney J. Northumberiand fquare 
Renton W. Hoxton fields 
Sheppee W. Chelmsford 
Snape J. Paul ttreet, Finsbury fquare 
Saitenftall L., M. Agate, and T, Dawe 
barn, Fiect freet 
Slee Js Brighton 
Schroder H. College hill 
Self $. Halesworth, Suffolk 
Snell di Great TorringtoD, Devome 


ire 
Straffurd T. and G. Holborn bridge 
Steward W. Wolverhampton 
Store J. Merfey Rreet, Liverpool 
Seaton J., J. Fe Seaton, RB, Seaton 
and j. Fofter, Pontefract, 


York 

Stanes R. C. Chelmsford 
Snow T. es Lincolnhhire 
Stuckey W. Fleet &reet 
Thomas J- Kingttanley, Gloyces 

terfhire 
Whisby J, Thaxted, Eiiex 
Welth J, and T. Carter, New Comp 

- ftreet a. : wetens, 00 

e R. . uv , 

es . Turner, Bafinghall frect 
Wordfworth S. Barnfley, Yorkthire 
Williams W,. Hereford 
Whittington R. Neath 
Ward R, Beccles, Suffolk 
Wells 8. Gracechurch treet 
Wilfon W. and R. Welling 
Wilklay J, jun. Meridan, ped se 
Wever J. and G. Heague, Sheffiel 
Whitehoufe W. and J. Galea, 


if sas nefter 

Wilfon J. Manc 

Warne Sw Becford frect, Covent 
Gardells 
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» In the most southern and earliest districts, is nearly, or altoges 
-B ther, completed 


of forwardness, the f 
northern and lat 


corn must mevitab! 


est parts, has scarcely commenced 
the latest, but one of the most expensive and e : 
mm this country. Want of money, and the 
unfortunate state of farming affairs, seem 
rally beaten down, iv some parts as flat 
with great extra labour and additional 
in a green and soft state, the lateness of 

ly prove of a light an 
and, to a very cousiderable degree, 


» and the produce secured ; in those which stand in the next degree 
armers are in the height of their harvest-labour, which, in the most 
The present is not only among 
mbarrassing, seasons ever experienc 
extraordinary demand for’ it, in the present 
nearly upon a level, The corn, being gene 
as if relled, and the stems much broken, ' cut 
expence, beside enormous waste.” 
the season forbidding farther delay ; but sue’ 
d inferior quality. Mildew prevails partially 4 
those apparent effects of blight, provincially oa 


Much is cut 
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Mean temperature of the 24 hours, 50.5. | Mean barometrical pressure of ‘the 24 
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anker ; also the putrid stage of blight, called smut, the invariable conco- 
h seasons as the present, in au alarming degree, Great quantities of corn, 
not ripen, aud, should any part of it be overtaken by frost, must be tos 
iy spoiled. On the other hand, the wheat crop is universally large and bulky, a very 

ta y salt from « thin spring plant. Poor light lands, which from their nature were 

ol least injured by the rains, are uncommonly productive ; and, fortunately, in most 
districts there have been partially very considerable products of wheat reaped and 
safely carried; but which, from the state of the weather during the process to maturity, 
must necessarily be defective in gluten aud substance, in course, of weight and nutri- 
tive quality. It is mecessary to guard the public against those reports which take the 
measure of corn produce by the length of the straw. Barley and oats, where they for- 
tunately ripen, are large crops, although much injared in general by the burden of clo- 
ver and weeds, Beans and peas rup too much to haulm to be very productive in 
seed, with the exception of drilled beans, which are in so great a degree superior to 
the broad cast, as to give hopes of the future extension of the drill system, and some 
faint probability of hope, that the truth will in time be obvious, of a parallel case, in 
that respect, between pulse and white corn, and hoe-tillage being equally necessary to 
both, Turnips a backward, but large and promising, crop. Potatoes full an average, 
but said to have been blackened in the north, and injured by the late frosts. Hops, which 
were supposed recovering, have since relapsed, and will be generally a defective and 
ordinary produce. The late severe storms did vast damage to the orchard fruits, Clay. 
land fallows in a very foul state. Great bulk in the stubbles, both of clover and weeds. 
In some of the maritime counties labourers have been scarce, Fat and lean stock far- 
ther on the decline in price, as is generally the case on the approach of autumn. Come 
plaints still in circulation against the butchers, for their presumed too high prices, 
which, if a fault, in all justice ought to be shared between them and the complainants. 
Fine seed-wheat in request at good prices, and the spring wheat of the present season 
said to be of good promise, Additional complairts, from too many quarters, of late. 
seizures for rent, of the absolute ruin of the tenants, and the obduracy of landlords, wha 
will make no abatement of rent, but whose common reply is—‘‘ We are determined ta 
see the end of it?” Fine wool is on the advance, and Mr. Martin’s late sales in London 
have been well attended. nen patriotic flock masters still persevere in the Mering 
improvement, with no doubt as to their ultimate success. 

Smithfield: Beef Ss. to 4s, 4d.—Mutton 3s, 4d. to 4s. 6d.—Veal 4s. 8d. to 6s.—~ 
Lamb 48, to 58s.—Pork 4s. to 6s.—Bacon 4s. 6d.—Irish do. 4s.—Oil-cake —~—. — 
Fat 4s.—Potatoes 11. 10s. to 61, 6s. 

Corn Exehange: Wheat 56s. to 92s.—New do. 64s. to 80s.—Barley 30s. to 37s.— 
Oats 21s. to 5isx—The Quartern loaf in London, 4ib. 540z. from 10d. to 134d. —Hay 
. to 6l. per load.—Clover do. (new and old) from zl, 28, to 81.—Straw 2, 10s, 
bo Sl. 188, ; : 

Coals in the pool, 11. 15s, to 21. 7s. per chaldron.. 

Middlesex ; September 26. 
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. METEOROLOGICAL REPORT, 


Kept by C. BLunt, 38, Tavistock-street, 
‘ —— 
Barometer, Thermometer, 
Highest 30.30. Aug. 26, Wind N.W. Highest 82°, Sept. 16. Wind 8S. 





: hours, 30.5. ; 
29.50. Aug. 30, Wind N.W. Lowest 32°. Sept. 2, Wind N. 
fan temperature of the 24 hours, 50°, | Mean barometrical pressure of the 24 

hours, ¥9.59. ; 

- ‘This variation oce 

curred between the 


atte, mig | afternoon of the 14th 

i oa 76-hun- Jult. at 30.24, rato f 0,4 oink * following 
, 10°. , 

tours, Jam inch, ) day, at the same | 24 hours, ac, ar Garam 


dredths of and on the next | variationin 


hour, it was at was at 70 Fabrene 
29.50. . | heit, and on the: fol 
- “lowing day at 80. 


by dae of rain fallen this month has been inconsiderable, as compared with 
wh ore bP of o last two months. The number of a ee es rainy 
‘eeded two, showery days six, aud days on which rain in a very 
Momtuty Mac.No, 26, 9 M m slight 
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sure half an inch. 


[Oct. 1, 


slight and inconsiderabie manner, four. The total quantity by the gange does Dot meg 


The average temperature for the period is 53.2 of Fahrenheit ; the aver 


age hei 


the barometer is 29.34. ‘The winds, during the éarly part of the period, were fron ‘ 


north-west and north; during the latter fortnight of the period it has fluctuated 


west, south-west, and south. 


between 
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IN SEPTEMBER, 


Containing official Papers and Authentic Documents, 
— 


GREAT BRITAIN, 

N atchievement, honourable to the 

L&% arms and policy of England, has 

been effected within the month, the official 
details of which we subjoin beneath :— 

Queen Charlotte, Algiers Bay, Aug. 28. 

Sir,—In all the vicissitudes of a long life 
of public service, no circumstance has 
ever produced on my mind such impres- 
sions of gratitude and joy as the event of 
yesterday. ‘To have becn one of the hum- 
ble instruments, in the hands of Divine 
Providence, for bringing to reason a fero- 
cious government, and destroying for ever 
the insufferable and horrid system of Chris- 
tian slavery, can never cease to be a 
gource of delight and heartfelt comfort to 
every individual happy enough to be em- 
ployed in it, I may, I hope, be permit- 
ted, under such impressions, to offer my 
sincere congratulations to their lordships 
on the complete success which attended 
the vallant efforts of his Majesty’s fleet in 
their attack upon Algiers of yesterday ; 
end the happy result prodnced from it on 
this day by the signature of peace. 

Thus has a provoked war of two days’ 
existence been attended by a complete 
victory, and closed by a renewed peace 
for England and her ally, the King of the 
Netherlands, on conditions dictated by 
ihe firmness and wisdom of his Majesty's 
government, and commanded by the vi- 
sour of their measures. 

Diy thanks are justly due for the honour 
and confidence his Majesty's ministers 
have been pleased to repose on my zeal, 
en this highly important occasion. The 
means were by them made adequate to my 
ewn wishes, and the rapidity of their mea- 
sures speak for themselves. Not more 
than one hundred days since T left Algiers 
with the British fleet, suspicions and 
ignorant ot the atrocities which had been 
committed at Bona; that fleet, on its arri- 
val in England, was necessarily disband. 
ed, and another, with proportionate re- 
sources, created and equipped; and, al- 
though impeded in its progress by c 
aad adverse winds, has poured ti 
geauce of an msulted nation, in chastising 
tie crnelties of a ferociveirs vovernment. 
with a promptitude beyond example, and 
wighly honourable to the national char 
ter, Cager to resent oppression os 


alms 
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an 
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Cie ity, 


whenever practised upon those under their 
protection. 

Would to God that, in the attainment @ 
this object, I had not deeply to lament the 
severe loss of so many gallant officers and 
men ; they have profusely bled in a coutest 
which has been peculiarly. marked by 
proofs of such devoted. heroism as would 
rouse every noble feeling, did I dare in. 
dulge in relating them. 

Their lordships will already have been 
informed, by his Majesty's sloop Jasper, 
of my proceedings up to the 14th instant, 
on which day I broke ground from Gibral- 
tar, after a vexatious detention, by atoul 
wind, of four days. 

The fieet, complete in all its points, 
with the addition of five gun boats, fitted 
at Gibraltar, departed in the bighest spi- 
rits, and with the most favourable pros 
pect of reaching the port of their destina- 
tion in three days; bat an adverse wind 
destroyed the expectation of an early arte 
val, which was the more anxiously looked 
for by myself, in consequence of hearing, 
the day I sailed from Gibraltar, that a. 
large army had been assembled, and that 
very considerable additional works were 
throwing up, not only on both flanks of 
the city, but also immediately about the 
entrance of the Mole; from this [was ap- 
prehensive that my intention of making 
that point my principal ebject of attack, 
had been discovered to the Dey by the 
same means he had heatd of the expedi 
tion. This intelligence was, on the fol- 
lowing night, greatly confirmed by the 
Prometheus, which I had dispatched to 
Algiers some time before, to endeavour to 
get away the consnl. Capt. Dashwood 
had with difficulty sueceeded in bringing 
away, disguised in Midshipman’s uniform, 

his wife and daughter, leaving a boat to 
bring off their infant child, coming down 
in a basket with the Surgeon, who thought 
he had composed it, but it unhappily cried 
in the gate-way, and in conseqnence the 
Surgeon, three Midshipmen, in all eighteed 
persons, were seized and confined as slaves 
in the nsual dungeons. ‘The child was sent 
off next morning by the Dey, and, as ® 
poutnty instance of his humanity, It ought 
to be recorded by me. 
Captain Dashwood further confirmed, 
that about forty thousand men bad 
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aght down 
vansaies call 
gnd that they wer 
jo their batteries, gu 


from the intericr, and all the 
ed in from distant garrisons, 
e indefatigably empleyed 
n-boats, &c. and every 
thening the sea-defences. . 
me ey inforined Captaia Dashwood, 
he knew perfectly well the armament was 
destined for Algiers, and asked him if it 
vag tyne; he replied if he had such infor- 
alee, he knew as mach as he did, and 
probably from the same source—the public 
Pine ships were all in port, and between 
forty and fifty gan and mortar boats ready, 
with several more 10 forward repair. The 
Dey had closely confined the Consul, and 
refused either to give him up, or promise 
his personal safety ; nor would he heara 
word respecting the officers and men 
seized in the boats of the Prometheus. ! 

From the continnance of adverse winds 
and calms, the land to the westward of Al- 
giers was not made betore the 26th, and 
the next morning at day-break the fleet 
was advanced in sight of the city, though 
not so near aS I had intended. As tie 
ships were becaimed, I embraced this op- 
portunity of dispatching a boat, under 
cover of the Severn, with a flag of truce, 
and the demands E had to make, in the 
name of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, on the Dey of Algiers (of which 
the accompanying are copies) directing 
the officer to wait two or three hours for 
the Dey’s answer, at which time, if no re. 
ply was sent he was to return to the flag 
ship; he was met near the Mole by the 
Captain of the Port, who, on being told 
the answer was expected in one hour, re- 
plied, that it was impossible. The Officer 
then said he would wait two or three 
ot i he then observed, two hours was 
hot sumcient, 

The fleet at this time, by the springiny 
up of the sea breeze, had reached the bay, 
and were preparing the boats and flotilla 
for service until near two o’clock, when, 
observing my officer was returning with 
the signal fiying, that no answer had been 
received, afler a delay of upwards of three 
hoars, I Instantly made- the signal_to 
a hey ships were all ready, which 
ron eine in the affirmative, the 
i ee “i bore up, followed by 

a their appointed stations ; the 
ahaead he vs the prescribed order, was 
Seat oi a ae of the Mole, at 
nent et whe, , aistance, At this mo- 
site tal run nr been fired, and I be- 
“ems ohich a ull compliance with the 
heir hands : - Ree. so many hours in 
ence, a shot F a period of profound si- 
and two at He fired at us from the Mole, 
followed: thi. ships to the northward then 
the Qireen Charlot, promptly returned by 
ing to the perry athe, who was then lashi- 

ite in th mast of a brig, fast to the 

€ mouth of the Mole, and. which 
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we had stecred for, as the guide to oar po- 
sition. . 

Thus commenced a fire as animated and 
well supported as, I believe, was ever wit- 
nessed, from a quarter before three until 
nine, without intermission, and which did 
not cease altogether until half past eleven. 

The ships immediately following me were 
admirably and coolly taking their stations, 
with a precision even bevond my most san- 
guine hope; and never did the British flag 
receive, on any occasion, more zealous and 
honourable support. ‘To look farther on 
the line than immediately ronnd me was 
perfectly impossible, but so well grounded 
was my confidence in the gallant Officers 
Thad the honour tocommand, that my miad 
was left perfectly free to attend to other 
objects, and I knew them in their stations 
only by the destructive effect of their fire 
upon the walls and batteries to which they 
were opposed. 

I had about this time the satisfaction of 
seeing Vice-Admiral Yau Cappellen’s flag 
in the gtation I had assigned to him, and. 
soon after, at intervals, the remainder of 
his frigates, keeping up a well supported 
fire on the flanking batteries he had offered 
to cover us from, as it liad not-been in my 
power, for waut of room, tov bring him in 
the front of the Mole. 

About sun-set [ received a message from 
Rear-Admiral Milne, conveying to me the 
severe loss the Iinpregnable was sustain- 
ing, having then one hundred and fifty kil- 
led and wounded, and requesting I would, 
if possible, send him a frigate to divert 
some of the fire he was under, 

The Glasgow, near me, immediately 
weighed, but the wind had been driven 
away by the cannonade, and ‘she was 
obliged to anchor again, having obtained 
rather a better position than before. 

I had at this time sent orders to the ex- 
p'osion vessel, under the charge of Lieu- 
tenant Fleming and Mr. Parker, by Cap- 
tain Reade of the engineers, to bring her 
into the Mole; but the Rear-Admiral 
having thonght she would do him essential 
service if exploded under the battery im his 
front, T sent orders to this vessel to that 
effect, which were executed. I desired 
also the Rear-Adu:iral might be informed, 
tllat many of theships being now in flames, 
and certain of the destructicn of the whole, 
I considered I had execated the most im- 
portant part of my instractions, aud should 
make every preparation for withdrawing 
the ships, and desired he would do so as 
soon as possible with ns division, 

There were awful moments daring the 


‘conflict, which I cannot now attempt to 


destribe, occasioned by firing the sips so 
near us, and J had long resisted the eager 
entreaties of several around me, to make 
the attempt upon the outer frigate, distant 


‘about one hinndred yards, which at length 


J wave into, aud Major Gosset, by my side, 
me M m2 whe 
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who had been eager to land his corps of 

_ miners, pressed me most anxiously for per- 
mission to accompany Lieutenant Rich- 
ards in this ship’s barge. The frigate was 
instantly boarded, and in ten minutes in a 
perfect blaze; a gallant young Midship- 
man, in Rocket Boat No. 8, although for- 
Dbidden, was led by his ardeut spirit to fol- 
Yow in support of the barge, in which he 
‘was desperately wounded, his brother off- 
cer killed, and nine of his crew. The 
barge, by rowing more rapidly, had suifered 
less, and lost but two. 

The enemy’s batteries around my divi- 
Bion were about ten o’clock silenced, and in 
a state of perfect ruin and dilapidation, 
‘and the fire of the ships was reserved as 
much as possible, to save powder, and re- 
ply toa few guns now and then bearing up- 
on us, although a fort on the upper angie 
of the city, on which our guns could not 
be brought to bear, continued to annoy the 
Ships by shut and shells during the whole 
time. 

Providence at this interval gave to my 
anxious wishes, the usnal land wind, com- 
mon in this bay, and my expe¢tations were 
completed. We were all hands employed 
warping and towing off, and by the help of 
the light air, the whole were under sail, 
and came to anchor out of reach of shells, 
about two in the morning, after twelve 
hours’ incessant labour. 

The flotilla of mortar, gun, and rocket 
boats, under the direction of their respec- 
tive artillery officers, shared, to the full 
extent of their power, in the honours of 
this day, and performed good service; it 
was by their fire all the ships in the port 
(with the exception of the outer frigate) 
were in flames, which extended rapidly 
over the whole arsenal, store-houses, and 
gun-boats, exhibiting a spectacle of awful 
grandeur and interest, no pen can de. 
écribe, 

The sloops of war which had been appro- 
riated to aid and assist the ships of the 
ine and prepare for their retreat, per- 

formed not only that duty well, but em- 
braced every opportunity of firing through 
the intervals, and were constantly in mo- 
tion. 

The shells from the bombs were admira- 
bly well thrown by the royal marine artil- 
Jery ; and, although thrown directly across 
and oyer us, not an accident, that I know 
of, occurred to any ship. 

The whole was conducted in perfect si- 
Jence, and such a thing as a cheer J never 
heard in any part of the line; and that the 
guns were well worked and directed, will 

seen for many years to come, and re. 
membered by these Barbarians for ever. 

The conducting this ship to her siation 
by the Masters of the fleet, and ship, ex- 
cited the praise of all. The former has 


been my companion ip arms for more 
go ycare, | -= 


Having thus detailed, alth Spe 
ing thus detailed, altho 
perfectly, the progress of this bat in. 
vice, I venture to hope, that the bunt 
and devoted services of myself and 
officers and men of every desctiptioy | 
have the honour to command, will be re, 
ceived by his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent with his accustomed grace. The 
approbation of our services by our Soye, 
reign, and the good opinion of our cogp. 
try, will, I venture to affirm, be received 
by us all with the highest satisfaction, 

If L attempted to name to their Lord. 
ships the numerous officers who, in sucha 
conflict, have been at different periods 
more couspicuous than their companions, | 
should do injustice to many; and I trust 
there is no officer in the fleet I have the 
hononr to command, who will doubt the 
grateful feelings I shall ever cherish for 
their unbounded and unlimited support, 
Not an officer nor man confined his exer. 
tions within the precise limits of their own 
duty; all were eager to attempt services 
which I found more difficult to restrain 
than excite; and no where was this feeling 
more conspicuous than in my own cap. 


‘tain, and those officers immediately about 


my person, My gratitude and thanks are 
due to all under my command, as well as 
to Vice-Admiral Cappellen, and the Off- 
cers of the squadron of his Majesty the 
King of the Netherlands ; and I trast they 
will believe that the recollection of their 
services will never cease but with my life. 
In no instance have I ever seen more et- 
ergy and zeal; from the youngest Midship- 
man to the highest rank, all seemed ant- 
mated by one soul, and of which I shall 
with delight bear testimony to their lord- 
ships, whenever that testimony can be useful. 

I have confided this Dispatch to Rear- 
Admiral Milne, my second in command, 
from whom I have received, during the 
whole service intrusted to me, the most 
cordial and hononrable support. He & 
perfectly informed of every transaction of 
the fleet, from the earliest period of my 
command, and is fully competent to give 
their Icrdships satisfaction on any polls 
which I may have overlooked, or have not 
time to state. I trust I have obtained 
from him his esteem and regard, and It 
regret I vad not sooner been kuown to him. 

The necessary papers, together with the 
defects of the ships and the return of kil 
led and wounded, accompany this dispateh, 
and I am happy to say Captains Ekin a 
Coode are doing well, as also the whole 0 
the wounded, By accounts from the 
shore, I understand, the enemy’s loss 2 
killed and wounded is’ between six 
seven thousand men. 

In recommending my officers and fleet 
to their lordships’ protection and favout, 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
‘ExmMoUTHy 
To J. W. Croker, esq.) §¢. $¢- 
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iei6.] List of Killed and Wounded in the Attack on Algiers. 


1 Abstract of the Killed and 
oe nded in the Squadron under Admiral 
vd Famouth’s Command, in the Attack 

Peiigiers, the 27th of August, 1816. , 

Queen Charlotte, Adm, Lord Exmouth, 
G.C.B., Capt. James: Brisbane, K. B.— 
’ seamen, i marine, killed ; 14 officers, 82 
seamen, 24 marines, 2 marine artillery, 5 
sappers and m:ners, 4 boys, wounded. 

Impregnable, Kear-Adm. Milne, Capt. 
Ed. Brace, C.B.—1 officer, $7 seamen, 10 
marines, 2 boys, killed; 2 officers, 111 
seamen, 21 — 9 sappers and miners, 

s, wounded. 
ves Charlies Ekins—2 officers, 3 
seamen, 2 marines, 1 rocket troop, killed ; 
é officers, 62 seamen, 14 marines, 2 marine 
artillery, wounded. 

Minden, Wm. Paterson—5 seamen, 2 
marines, killed ; 2 officers, 26 seamen, 9 
marines, wounded. 

Albion, John Coode—2 officers, 1 sea- 
man, killed; 2 officers, 10 seamen, S ma- 
rines, wounded, 

Leander, Ed. Chetham, C.B.—5 officers, 
41 seamen, 1 marine, killed ; 8 officers, 69 
seamen, 25 marines, 4 boys, 12 supernume- 
raries, wounded. 

Severn, Hon. T. W. Aylmer—2? seamen, 
1 marine, killed ; 5 officers, 25 seamen, 3 
marines, 1 boy, wounded, 

Glasgow, Hon. A. Maitland —9 seamen, 
1 marine, killed; 8 officers, 25 seamen, 3 
marines, i boy, wounded, 

Granicus, W. F. Wise—S officers, 9 sea- 
men, 1 marine, 1 marine artillery, 2 bovs, 
killed ; 5 officers, 31 seamen, 5 marines, 2 
rocket troop, 1 boy, wounded. 

Hebrus, Ed. Palmer, C.B.—1 officer, 3 
seamen, killed ; 1 officer, 10 seamen, 1 ma- 
ine, 2 recket troop, 1 boy, wounded. 

Heron, Geo. Bentham—Noue killed or 
wounded, 


Mutine, James Mould—None killed or 
wounded, 

Prometheus, W. B. Dashwood—None 
killed or wounded. 

Cordelia, W. Sargent—None killed or 
wounded, 


Britomart, R. Riddell—None killed_or 
wounded, 


Belzebub, Wm. Kempthorne — None 
led or wounded, 
q_inferoal, Hon. G. J. Perceval—1 offi- 
‘, | seaman, killed ; 6 officers, 8 seamen, 
oH ey « 2 boys, wounded. 
a, . —N 
a Popham—None killed or 


Fury, C, 
wounded, R. Moorson—None killed or 


es. officers, 88 seamen, 19 ma- 
marine artillery; 1 rocket troop, 


4 boys, ki 
Oys, killed ; 59 officers, 459 seamen, 106- 


Marines ae . 

mr ag ae a artillery, 14 sappers and 
et troop, 3 : 

Dumeraries, wounded,” inte gh Taio ee 9 


Total kal] e . 
meenie - and wounded—icg killed, 
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Dutch Squadron, 


Melampus, Vice-Admiral Baron Van 
Cappeilen, Captain De Mair—3 killed, 15 
wounded. * : 

Frederica, Capt. Vander Stiaten—3 
wounded, 

Dageraad, Capt. Polders—4 wounded. 

Diana, Capt. Ziervogel—6 killed, ¢ 
wounded, 

Amstee, Capt. Vander Hart—4 killed, 
6 wounded, 

Eendracht, Capt. Wardenburgh—None 
killed or wounded, 

Total—13 killed, 52 wounded. 

Grand Total—3s83. 

Floti!ta, 

Consisting of 5 gun boats, 10 mortar- 
boats, launches, 8 rocket-boats, flats, 32 
gun-boats, barges, and yawls,—Total 53. 

The whole commauded by Capt. F. T. 
Michell, assisted by Licut. John Davies, of 
the Queen Charlotte, and Lieut. Tho. Re- 
vans, flag-lieut. to Rear-Adm. Milue. 

EXMOUTH, 


A Return of the Officers Killed and Wound- 
ed in the Squadron under Admiral Lord 
Exmouth’s Command, in the Attack of Al- 
giers, 27th of August, 1816. 

QUEEN CHARLOTTE. 
Wounded.—Fred. J. Jolmston, licut. 
dangerously ; Geo. M. King, lient. slightly ; 

J. S. Jago, lieut. slightly; Mr. Joshua 

Grimes, secretary to commander-in-chief, 

slightly; Mr. Maxwell, boatswain, slight- 

ly; Mr. Geo. Markham, midshipman, se- 
verely; Mr. Henry Cainpbell, midshipman, 
severely ; Mr. Edw. Hibbert, midshipman, 
severely; Mr. Edw. Stanley, midshipman, 
slightly; Mr. R. H. Baker, midshipman, 
slightly ; Mr. Samuel Colston, secretary's 
clerk, shghtly; Capt. F. Burton, Royal 

Marine Artillery, severely; Lieut. P, Ro- 

bertson, Royal Marines, slightly. 


7 1MPREGNABLE. 
Kilied.—Mr.John Hawkins,midshipman. 
Wounded.—Mr. G. N. Wesley, mate, 

contusion ; Mr. Henry Quinn, contusion, 
SUPERB. ° 
Killed.—Mr. T. Howard, mate; Mr. 
Robt. C. Bowen, midshipman. 
}Vuunded.—Chas. Ekins, esq. captain, 
slightly; Philip T. Home, first lieut. se- 
verely; John M‘Dongall, tieut, slightly ; 
Geo. W. Gunning, acting lieut. severely ; 
Mr. Wm, Sweeting, midshipman, severe- 
ly; Mr. Joho H. Wolsely, midshipman, 
slightly. 
MINDEN. 
JVounded.—Mr. Charles C. Dent, mate, 
slightly ; Mr. Chas. G. Grub, midshipmav, 
slightly. 
ALBION. 
Ki!led.—Mr. Mends, assistant-surveyor; 
Mr. Jardine, midshipman, 
Wounded.—John Coode, esq. captain, 
severely ; Mr. Harvey, midshipman, se- 
verely, | 
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SEVERN. 

Wounded.—Mr. James Foster, midship- 
man, arm amputated; Mr. Charles Caley, 
midshipman, contused foot; Mr. William 
Ferror, midshipman, + wounded hand and 
contusion; Mr. Daniel Beattie, midship- 
man, contusion; Mr, W. A. Catler, mia- 
shipman, wounded knee, 

LEANDER. 

Killed.—Capt. Wilson, Royal Marines; 
Ticut. Baxter, Royal Marines; Mr. Low- 
don, midshipman; Mr. Calthorp, midship» 
man ; Mr. Hanwell, midshipman. 

Wounded.—H. Walker, lient. slightly ; 
J. S. Dixon, heut. slightly; Mr. Ashing- 
ton, midshipman, severely ; Mr. Cole, mid- 
shipman, severely; Mr. Mayne, midship- 
moan, severely ; Mr. Sturt, midshipman, se- 
vereiy; Mr. Pickett, clerk, slightly ; Mr. 
Dixon, midshipman, shglitly. 

GLASGOW. , 

Wounded.—P. Gilbert, lieut? contusion 
ef chest ; Mr. Robert Fulton, master, con- 
tusion of face and knee ; A. Stevens, lieut. 
Royal Marines, leg: Mr. Dufhil, midship- 
man, severely; Mr. Harvey, midshipman, 
severely; Mr. Baird, midshipman, severely; 
Mr. Heathcote, midshipman, left foot; 
Mr. ikeay, midshipman, severely. 

GRANICUS. 

Killed.--Wm. M. Morgan, liewt. Royal 
Marines; Wm. Rentrey, lient. Royal Ma- 
rines ; Mr. Robt. Pratt, midshipman. 

Hounded.—H. A. Perkins, heut. slight- 
iy ; Mr. LU. Mitchell, midshipman, severely ; 
Mr. L. ‘T. Jones, midshipman, slightly ; 
Mr. G. R. Glennie, midshipman, dange- 
rously ; Mr, Dacres F. Wise, midshipman, 
slightly. 

HEBRUS. 

Kiled.—Mr. G. H. A. Pococke, mid- 
shipman. 

ti ounded.—Mr. A. S. Symes, midship- 
man, lower jaw. 

INFERNAL, 

Killed.—G. J. P. Bisset, lient. Royal 
Marine Artillery, ° 

Jf onxded.—-John Foreman, licut. slight- 
ly ; Mr. G. Valentine, boatswain, slightly ; 
Bir. Morgan Hopkins, clerk, severely ; 
Mr. James Barber, midshipman, severely ; 
Mr. James M. Cross, midshipman, slight- 
ly; Mr. J. H. Andrews, midshipman, 
Bhghtly. 


(Signed) Exoutn. 

Memorandum of the Destruction in the 

Mole of Algiers, in the Attack of the 

87th of August, 1816, 

4 large frigates of 44 cuns. 

5 lurve corveties, from 24 to 30 guns, 

All the gun and mortar bouts, except 7 ; 
SO destroyed, : 


Several merchant brigs and schooners 


: A great nomber of small vessels of va- 
rious descriptions, 


All the poatoons, lighters, &c, 
Store-heuses and aisenal, with all the 
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timber and vari (Oa, h 
imi ber and various marine arti 
ed in part. Ucles, destroy. 

A great many gun-carriag . 
beds, casks, and ships’ toma ae 
scriptions. Exmovry, 

His Britannic Majesty's Ship Q. Charlotte 

“Algiers Bay, Aug: 28, 1916, ° 

Sir,—For yoénr atrocities at Bona, op 
defenceless Christians, and your unbe. 
coming disregard to the demands [ male 
yesterday, in the name of the Prince Re, 
xent of England, the fleet under my ordery 
has given you a signal chastisement, by the 
total destruction of your navy, store. 
honses, and arsenal, with half your bat. 
teries, 

As England does not war for the destraa 
tion of cities, I am unwilling to visit your 
personal cruelties upon the inoffensive in. 
habitants of the country, and. I therefore 
offer you the same terms of peace, which [ 
conveyed to you yesterday in my Sove- 
reign’s name; without the acceptance of 
these terms, you can have no peace with 
Engiand. 

If you receive this offer as you onght, 
you will fire three guns, and I shall con- 
sider your not making this signal as a re- 
fusal, and shall renew my operations at my 
own convenience. 

I offer you the above terms, provided 
neither the British Consul, nor the Officers 
and men so wickedly seized by you from 
the boats of a British ship of war, have met 
with any cruel treatment, or any of the 
Christian slaves in your power, and I re- 
peat my demand, that the Consul, and 
officers, and men, may be sent ou to me, 
conformable to ancient treaties, 

I have, &c. EXMOUTH. 
To his Highness the Dey of Algiers. 
Queen Charlotte, Algiers Bay, Aug. 59. 
General Memorandum, 

The Commander in Chief is happy to 10- 
form the fleet of the final termmation 
their strenuous exertions, by the signature 
of peace, confirmed under a salute 0 
twenty-one guns, on the followmg conti- 
tions, dictated by his Royal Highness the 
Prince Re.ent of England : ich 

I. The abolition, for ever, of Christian 
slavery. 

Il. ‘The delivery, to my flag, of all slaves 
in the dominions of the Dey, to whatever 
nation they may belong, at noon to- 
morrow. 

III. To deliver also, to.my flag, all sal 
ney received by him for the redemption ¢ 
slaves since the commencement of this 
year, at noon also to-morrow. a 

IV. Reparation has been made to © 
British Consal for all losses he may have 
sustained in eonsequence of his confine 
nent. ‘ 

V. The Dey has made a public apoloty> 
in presence of his Ministers and Officers, 


. ‘onsul, im 
and begged pardon of the — Se 


»~ 
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: fii by the Captain of the Queen 


(Charlotte. 
Queen C 
$ia,—Thave th 


terms 


Charlotte, Algiers-Bay, Spt. 1. 
e satisfaction date, that 
x .jn the city of Algiers, and tui- 
sen ag its vicinity, are embarked ; as 
oho three handred and fifty-seven thou- 
aa dollars for Naples, and twenty-five 
thousand five hundred for Sardinia. ‘The 
Treaties will be pry? pares lel uy I 
in ada ° 

gate bone. y Exmourn. 

In regard to the state of the country, 
the Westminster Resolutions, given un- 
der the head INCIDENTS, Convey the 
sentiments of the people. Of remedies 
we expressed our sentiments In our last 
number; but, the correspondents of the 
suppressed volume of the Board of 
Agriculture having expressed their 
views of the remedies, and an abstract 
of the same having been prepared by the 
Board, we subjoin it in corroboration of 
our opinions :— _ Letters. 
Proposing the repeal or reduction 

oftaxes . 2 20 © © 0 ce 8) | B05 
Proposing the reduction of rent . 90 
Tocommute tithes. . . .« « « 4 
To prohibit or lay heavy duties on 

the importatien of all land pro- 

Ges 6 bo 8 «4 & OS eS 58 
Yo give a bounty on the export of 

ss 6s ete +.%°e2 =. 2 31 
To increase paper circulation . . @1 
Yo regulate poor-rates, and espe- 

cially by subjecting all property 

tobearitsfairshare . . . . St 


Toraise the price of corn, &e., » 19 


Toestablish cornrents . , .  . 7 
fo repeal the Act for warehousing 

Rie So ty 
To lend Exchequer Bills on good 

We ooo ff ee es SS 
To continue the Bank Restriction . 3 
Toenconrage emigration . . . . 1 
To give the same favour to agricul- 

ture as to mannfacture, as the 

fey remedy; but many al- 

ude less decisively to the same ~ — 

system . oe we eo 8 
To reduce the interest of money . . 3 
To establish pnblie granaries, the 


corn to be purchased by govern- 
ment . . . . * - ° ° 


To enc asm ine * . 

Seacourage distilleries . , . . 2 
overnment to take into their own 

hands the management of the poor @ 

7 

a 


foposing to regulate the cottages 
a. the addition of lands. 
: 1.28 theGame Laws . ., 

essen the quantity of land jn- 

tended to be sown . . *. ° ° 2 

‘eu ; bounty on the cultivation = 

p . . . . 7 . . ° e 1 

Otake off the tax on draining brick 1 


e Bank rh; ‘ > 
branch Bee v nae a 3 


» 
ow? 
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: FRANCE, 

In this ill-fated country, a better, if 
not a good, system appears to be likely 
to take place. Many of the enraged 
and bigotted emigrants have been re- 
moved from the councils of the king, 
and, as the earnest of more rational 
measures, the infuriated Chamber of 
Deputies has becn dissolved, and a new 
Chamber called, agreeably to the followe 
Ing royal ordounance :— 

Ordonnance of the King. 

To all whom these presents conce 
health.—Since our return to our states, 
each day has demonstrated to us this truth, 
proclaimed by us upon a solemn occasion, 
that equal to the advantage of ameliora. 
tion is the danger of innovation. We are 
convinced that the wants and vows of our 
subjects combine to preserve untouched 
the Constitutional Charter, the basis of the 
public good of France and guarantee of the 
general tranquillity. We have in conse- 
quence judged it necessary to reduce the 
Chamber of Deputies to the number deter- 
mined by the Charter, and not to elect any 
but such as have attained the age of 4a 
years; but, to legalize this reduction, it is 
indispensable again to convoke the Elec- 
toral Colleges, in order to proceed to the 
election of a new Chamber of Deputies. 
For this purpose we have ordained and do 
ovdain as follows :— 

ist, None of the articles of the Constitu- 
tional Charter shall be revised. 

2d, ‘The Chamber of Deputies is dis- 
solved. 

3d, The number of the Deputies of the 

Department is fixed conformably to the 
S6th article of the Charter, according te 
the table here annexed. 
- 4th, The Electoral Colleges of the 
Arrondissements and Departments remain 
such as they have been recognized, and 
such as they were completed by our Ordon- 
nance of the 21st of July, 1815. 

5th, The Electoral Colleges of Arron- 
dissement will assemble September the 
25th ef-the present year. Each of them 
will elect a number of candidates, eqnal to 
the number of the Deputies of the Depart. 
nents. 

6th, The Electoral colleges of Depart- 
ments will meet October 4. Each of them 
will choose at least half of the Deputies 
among the candidates presented by the 
Colleges of Arrondissement, If the num- 
ber of Deputies of the Department be un- 
equal, the choice shall be 1 favour of that 
portion which ought to be chosen among 
the candidates. The Colleges of Depart- 
ments who have only one Deputy to name, 
will have the liberty of electing him cither 
in or out of the list of candidates. 

7th, Every election, where more than 
one half of the members of the College 


should not‘assist, will be mull. An sre 
u 
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Jute majority among the members present 
is necessary for the validivy of the election 
of the Deputies. If the College of Arron- 
dissement should not have completed the 
election of the number of candidates, the 
College of Department nevertheless will 
pot be retarded in its operation. 

8th, The proces ecrbals of Election will 
be examined at the Chamber of Deputies, 
who will decide upon the regularity of 
the Elections. The Deputies chosen must 


produce to the Chamber the register of 


their birth, stating that they are 40 years 
of age, and an extract from the rolis, daly 
Pegalised by the Prefects, stating that they 
pay at least 1000 francs in direct eontr:bu- 
tions. 

9th, They will reckon :—For the hus 
band, the contributions paid for his wife, 
although from property possessed in her 
own right; to the father, those ofhis infant 
children; those of a widow not re-married 
to that son whom he shall choose; to the 
son-in-law, those of his mother-in-law, a 
widow, whose only daughter he had 


married ; to the son and son-in-law, those of 


the father and father-in-] [Oct 
e father and father-in-law, if 
to them theirright . they tramer 


10, The Colleges will be held and th 


Elections take place according to the 


feta and rules prescribed for the last Cok 
eges. 

11th, The Session of 1816 will 
vember 4th of the present year, Jaubuie 

42th, The Resolutions of the Ordo. 
nance of the iSth of July, 1815, contrary 
to the present, are revoked. 

Our Minister the Secretary of State for 
the Interior is charged with the execution 
of the present Ordonnance. 

Given at the Chateau of the Thnilleries, 
September 5th, 1816, and %2 year of our 
reign. Louis, 

SOUTH AMERICA, 

The accounts from this quarter of the 
world continue to be vague and unsatis. 
factory. ‘The reported victories of Gr. 
NERAL BoLivar were, it is to be 
less considerable than was at first re- 
ported, and the announced interference 
of Joseph Bonaparte is not confirmed, 








INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, anp DEATHS, 1n AND NEAR LONDON; 
With Biographical Memoirs of distinguished Characters recently deceased. 


—_ 


QO the 11th ult. a meeting took place 
in the Palace-yard, Westminster, to 
consider the best means of remedying the 
burdens which oppress the country ; and, af- 
ter several animated speeches of Messrs, 
Hunt, Walker, Parker, &c. the following 
resolutions were unanimously agreed to :— 

That the present unexampled and en- 
creasing sufferings, in agriculture, manu- 
factures, and commerce, are not an effect 
of a sudden transition from war to peace; 
but of an undermining progressive transi- 
tion from the constitutional liberty of En- 
giishmen, to the abhorrent despotism of an 
psurping borough faction, with its taxa- 
tion, without representation, and its se p- 
tennial power, ; 

That whether we direct our eyes to the 
faction’s grand harvest—war,—toa_profli- 
gate expenditure in useless places,—to ex- 
orbitant salaries for nominal services,—to 
a devouring and insatiable Civil List,—to 
a band of court hirelings in the House of 
Commons, holding enormous emoluments, 
—to the organization of a corps denomi- 
nated sinecurists,— or to an immense stand- 
ing army in peace for destroying our liber- 
ties; we see in the who'e body, and m ever 
feature, of this system, the strongest proofs 
and clearest illustrations of the imperious 
pecessity of a radical Reform in the Na- 
tional Representation; without which, ip. 
evitable ruin and slavery must be " our 
country’s fate, 


That, adverting to fact, we find that 
for a period exceeding 3,200 vears, antece- 


gent to the reign of King Wiliam, while 


our law was a stranger to Parliaments of a 
continuence exceeding one year, our coum 
try was equally a stranger to the curse of 
a national debt. 

That we cannot withont horror com 
template the melancholy contrast, that, im 
little more than a twelfth part of a like pe- 
riod of time, Parliaments of “too long 
continuance” have incurred a debt utterly 
unredeemable; the very interest of whichin- 
flicts on us the torture of a taxation ex 
ceeding forty-five millions a year, exclu 
sive of the extravagant expence of gover 
ment; and that both together exceed 
seventy millions a year; a taxation 
which the nation groans with unspeakable 
misery, : 

That to obtain relief from their present 
distress, and to prevent for evet a retary, 
it is necessary the people, in their respec 
tive counties, cities, towns, and villages 
should cordially co-operate, in the mem 
sures adopted by the cities of ; London aod 
Westmiuster, for the salvation of theit 
country, in firmly and perseveringly 
ing, by petition, their right to areal repre 
sentation annually elected. 

That a petition be presented to the 
Prince Regent, beseeching him to take into 
his consideration the sufferings of ths 
dustrious and patient people—and pray'®8 
that he will be pleased forthwith to caus® 
the Parliament to be assembled, and tore 
commend to them, in the most urgent mal 
ner, to 1educe the army, to abolish ali ® 


-hecnres, pensions, grants, and emoluments 


not merited by public service; and 44 
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i late, to those repeated 
©, spolgoonts fur being restored to 
prasenndoubted right of choosing their 

ntatives. : 
“ a petition founded on the foregoiug 
Intions be now read. peer 

That the petition now read he adopte 
and signed, on behalf of this meeting, by 
the high bailiff and 12 inhabitant house- 
holders; and that the same be, as early as 

ible, presented to the Prince Regent 
by the high bailiff, accompanied by our re- 
presentatives Sir F. Burdett and Lord 
ory thanks of this meeting are cor- 
dially rendered to our representative, Sir 
Francis Burdett, for his steady adherence 
to the trae principles of the constitntion, 
and his resistance to political abuses. 

That our thanks are given to Lord Coch- 
rane for his parliamentary conduct, and 
particularly fer his having, at a meeting 
held at the City of Lendon Tavern, on the 
i7th of July last (his Royal Highness the 
Dake of York in the chair), exposed and 
defeated the insiduons attempt then and 
there made, falsely to attribute the present 
sufferings of the nation to a mere transition 
from war to peace. 

That the thanks of this meeting are due 
and are hereby given to Major Cartwright, 
for his more than 39 years steady and per- 
severing exertions in the cause of the 


people. 


Vanghan, Johnson, and some other 
thieftakers and police-officers, were in 
the course of the month convicted of ex- 
citing men to commit crimes, and for 
charging crimes on innocent persons, for 
the sake of rewards paid to suborn their 
evidence, 

A society has been established for pro- 
moting reform and religious knowledge 
among the prisoners in Newgate. ‘The 
means ¢mployed are principally in teach- 
ing the prisoners to yead. the Scriptures ; 
'o accomplish which, rewards of money, 

ead, ‘and meat, are given. Ninety per- 
sons are at this time receiving instruction, 

/pposed to the preceding, as encou- 
raging a spirit of riot and disaffection, 
we Mention with extreme mortification 
¢ novel privations imposed on the un- 
happy persons confined in the New Deb- 
tors’ Prison, Cripplegate, by which it is at- 
tempted to place that third debtars’ prison 


mder the regimen of a prison for criminals; | 


and uselessly force the poor debtors te 
Wi Whe fees of an Habeas to get them- 

is Temoved tq Lord Ellenborough’s 
- Sit V. Gibbs’ more liberally condyet- 
hem of the King’s Bench and 


wiignierable agitation has prevailed 
the month in consequence of an 


a 
“empt to throw on the pvor and acci- 


seats oe the loss of the immense 


f plain silver in circulati 
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But at length it has been determined to 
exchange the whole at the Bank for new 
coinage, though the notices, by a whimsical 
Bull, speak of the plain coin of the 
realm. 

An attempt was made within the month 
to suppress the Richmond steam yatch, on 
the ground of its interference with some 
antiquated rights of the Waterman’s Com. 
pany, but withont success, Several steam 
vessels now pass on the Thames between 
Richmond and Margate, and the old Mar. 
gate hoys are actually laid aside. 


_._ MARRIED. 

The Right Hon. J. U. Frere, to Lady 
Errol, of St. James’s-place. 

William Cowbarn, esq, of Tavistock. 
Square, to Miss Catherine Rebecca Smith, 
of Meopham. 

_ John Perrell, esq. of King-street, Cheap- 
side, to Miss Beuzeville, of Woodford. 

Edw. Bullock, esq. of Park-place, Lit 
tle Chelsea, ta Miss Rebecca Harriet Gos 
nell, of Battersea. 

The Rev. J. Hatchard, A.B. to Miss 
Ann Alton, of Dartmouth-street. 

At St, Martin’s, Ludgate, Geo. Sherlock, 
esq. te Miss Sarah Gould, 

Mr. T. L. Stanger Leathes, of Kenning. . 
ton, to Miss Charlotte Anne Browne, of 
Oakingham, 

Mr. Webb, of Walworth, to Miss Avee 
ry, of Henley-upon-Thames. 

F, S. Mills, esq. of Lower Grosvenor. 
place, to Miss Caroline Butticaz, of 
Harrow, 

John Wilkins Williamson, esq. of Kep- 
pel-street, Russell-square, to Miss Henriete 
ta Anne Shum, of Bedford-square. 

The Rev, Orfear William Kilvington, 
vicar of Brignall, to the Hon, Mary Mar- 
garet Napier, : 

The Rev. T, S, Bennett, to Miss 
Frances Wilcock. : 

Mr. J. Mott, of Kingsland-road, to Eliza, 
the second daughter of S. Thompson, esq. 
of Plaistow; when, as Unitarian Dissen-, 
ters, and members of the church of God, 
called “ the Free-thipking Christians,” 
they presented to the minister a protest 
against the religious part of the marriage. 
ceremony, as performed by a priest, under 
the authority of the established church, and 
in the name of the Trinity. 

Lord W. Fitzroy, to Miss Georgiana 
Raikes, of Upper Grosvenor-street. 

The Hon. J. Perceval, to Lady Eliz. 
Anne Brudenell. 

At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, Robert 
Geo. Sparrow, esq. to Miss Pennington, ; 

The Rev. J. H.. Stewart, M.A. of 
Percy-chapel, to Miss Mary Dale, of 
Rose-bank. ' 

Mr. Tho. Ewbank, of Wood-street, to 
Miss Mary Harrison, ot Barnardcastle. 

J. Minchin, esq. of the Inner Temple, to 
Miss Jessie Innes, of Leyton, = 

Myr. Gregson, of Charles-street, Grose 

Na Venote 
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venor-square, to Miss Sophia Bright, of 
Maldon, ; 

John Payne Collier, esq. to Miss Mary 
Louisa Pycroft, of Edmonton. 

Jas. Coster, esq. of Lambeth, to Miss 
Frances Russ, of Romsey. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the 
Rev. J. R. Pitman, to Miss Ciatkson. 

At Lambeth, T. Lett, jun, esq. to Miss 
E. H. Boak. 

Mr. Chas. Butler, of Clapham-common, 
to Miss Sarah Butler, of West-hall, Chel- 
tenham. 

Mr. T. Butler, to Miss Sophia Dunnett, 
both of Paternoster-row. ; 

* Dr. Whiting, of Tavistock-place, to Miss 
Jane Kitson, of Lambeth. 

Wm. Fox, esq. of Doctors’ Commons, to 
Miss Sarah Thompson, of Stratford. — 

F. Duval, esg. to Miss Sarah Wolfe, of 
London-street, Fitzroy-square. 

DEED. 

-In Norton-street, Portland-road, the 
elder on the SOth of Angust, and the 
younger on the 2ist of September, two of 
the daughters of Wm. Dickenson, esq. 
formerly of Newark, and author of many 
valuable works. These interesting and 
amiable young ladies, in the bloom of life and 
health, went, in July last, on a visit to a re- 
lative at a sea-port, for the pleasure of sea- 
bathing, preparatory to which each of them 
twas to be supplied from ““THE FAMILY 
MEDICINE CHEST” with a dose of Epsom 
salts, The fatul medicine was administered, 
but the symptoms soon evinced that it did 
not consist of salts, but of some deleterious 
preparation of another kind, They return- 
ed to town for advice, and the best was 
obtained, but, after lingering for a conside- 
rable time in a condition of alternate hope 
and despair, they both fell an untimely sa- 
crifice to the neglect or cupidity of some 
manufacturer of that fashionable curse 
called “a Family Medicine Chest.” 

In York-street, Portman-square, Lady 
Susan, wife of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Henry Cliu- 
ton, G.C.B. 

In Arundel-street, 75, Jus. Sykes, esq. 

At Morden, John Ridge, esq. of Spring- 
gardens, many years an eminent army- 
agent. 

In Oxenden-street, 22, Mr. John Jones. 

In. Lineoln’s Inn fields, the widow of 
John Raymond Way, esq. of Acton, justly 

lamented. 

In Catherine-street, Strand, 41, Mrs: 
Morgan. 

in Northampton-square, the Rer. Wm. 

Vidler, minister of the Unitarian chapel, 
Parliament-court, Artillery-lane, univer. 

gaily lamented. He. was the author of 

many tracts, and highly respected as a 

preacher and minister. 

fu Broemhouse-lane, near Falham, 43 
Tho. Clement, ¢9q. . 
In Sermon-tane, Doctors’ Commons, 74, 
Mr. Tho. Tomkins, the justly celebrated 


[Qct., 
writing-master, and the finest penman , 
his time, besides being oe N p of 
amiable of men. He was intimate wi 
Johnson, Reynolds, and their contem 
rary geniuses, whom he used to Maen 
by the facility with which he could strike 
perfect cirele with the pen. His Copies 
are justly preferred ; and he was the taste 
ful editor of a selection of poetry, and of 
two volumes of selected prose. sale 

In Essex-street, 81, Ars. Ann Fladgate, 

At Croow’s hill, Greenwich, 78, Mrs, 
Dorothy Stow. " 

At Pentonville, 61, Harry Smith, €sq. of 
Temple-bar. se 

In Sloane-street, the Rer. John Ch 
chaplain to the Prince Regent, and rector 
of Shipton Sollers and Oliffe, Glouces. 
tershire. 

At Hayes, Miss Amelia Sydenham, 

In Bread-street, Mrs. Boyle, sen. 

At Islington, 70, Wim. Cardale, esq. of 
Ledford-row, justly respected. 

At Brompton, 23, Margaret, wife of M, 
Yates, esq. 

In Theobald’s-road, 21, Miss Ann Hain, 
worth. | 

In Finsbury-square, &3, Stephen Brooks, 
esq. 

In Bolton-street, 74, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Oilivier. 

At Ratcliff-cross, Mrs. Eliza Consett, _ 

At Kensington-house, 52, Mr, Nicholas 
Saltarelli. 

In King’s-row, Pentonville, 74, Mrs. 
Mary Church. 

At Palmer’s Green, 56, T. Dyne, esq. 

In Mile End-road, 69, James Cham 
pain, esq. 

In Westmoreland-place, City-road, Mrs, 
Vertigans. | 

In Cranbourn-street, 45, Mr. John 
Webster. 

In Prince’s-street, Spitalfields, 72, Ann, 
widow of Jas. Foot, esq. 

At Clapton, Cha les Hiett Hancock, esq. 

On Tower-hill, 55, Mr. Curwen Gale, 
merchant. 

On Blackheath, 66, the widow of Col. 
Nettles. 

At Twickenham, W. H. Lister, esq. late 
major in the 82d regt. 

At Ealing, 70, Sir James Wright, bot. 
many years at the head of the London 
pohce. m 

At Enfield, John Henry Dewes, ¢5q. 

At Stockwell, 32, Mr. J. S. Fitzgerald. 

Iv Fenchurch-street, 35, Mrs. H. 
Thornton. 

At Betcliworth-castle, the wife of Hen- 
ry Peters, esq. of the house of MastermaD, 
Peters, and Co. 

At Chelsea, 73, Mr. J. Kent, surgeon, @ 
man of great originality of character, whe, 
in 1774, accompanied Capt. Cook m his 
voyage round the world. of 

At Croydon, 51, Miss Whiteman, Jate 
Leicester, Ia 
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“To George-street, 

‘ i ot heath, 80, Edmund de la Torrey: 
of Finsbury-square, an eminent and 


Spanish merchant. 
a own-hall, 71, Dowager Lady Ib- 


Hanover-square, 50, 


weal 
At 


“Tt Brompton, 30, Elizabeth, widow of 
, esq. 

a Pets, 79, Wm. Hodson, esq. high- 

Wy respected, formetly an eminent mer- 


tin Lothbury. 
a Brighton, 76, Chas. Herbert, esq. M.P. 


Mra ravendt place, the widuw of the 

Rev. H. Williams, of Charlbury, Dorset. 
At St. Cather ine’s, D2, John Dixon, eSqe 
At Chelsea, 78, the widow of Chas. Har- 

ris, €Sq. formerly deputy Anditor of the 


ress. 
Highgate, the Rev. Thomas Bennett, 


ns Upper Montague-street, 68, James 
Torre, és. of Snydale-hall, Yorkshire, 

At Kensington, Mrs. M.' Proby, widow 
of the late Dean of Litchfield. 

At Carshalton, 77, Edw. Bacon, esq. 

At Hammersmith, Dr. Charles Taylor, 
secretary to the Society for the Enconrage- 
meat of Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce, in the Adelphi. Dr. Taylor pur- 
sued the arduous and important daties 
of his office, for sixteen years, with a 
degree of zeal and ability highly honour- 
able to himself and beneficial to the So- 
ciety. Reared in the bosom of our manu- 
factures, his mind received an early bias 
in favour of science and the arts; and he 
pursued them with mmabated ardour to the 
firmination of a long live, devoted not 
only to their improvement, bat to every 
other species of public utility. Such was 
the sincerity of his attachment to the pa- 
ttiotie hody of which he was the official 
ergan, that withn a few hours of his disso- 
lufion hé expressed the most lively wishes 
for its prosperity, and a fervent hope that 
his successor would be animated by a zeal 
superior to his own, By his death the 
Society has lost an invaluable officer, and 
mankind a friend. The acquirements of 
his head, and the sensibilities of his heart, 
did him equal honour, and will be long re- 
membered by the extensive circle in 
which he moved. He was the author of 
Remarks on Sea Water as conducive to 
Healih, and of various interesting articles 
i the Transactions of thé Society to 
which he belonged, in this Magazine, in 
the Philosaphical Magazine, and in other 
miscellaneous publications. His’ remains 
were conveyed from the house of thé In- 
Mitution to St, James’s-church, Piccadilly, 
a poe pall, was borne by 
witicen price and chairmen of com- 
renbet ollowed by a cofsiderable 

* members : amongst the carriages 
were those of the Dake o Sussex, presi: ‘ 


- 
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dent, the Duke of Northumberland, Mars 
gravine of Anspach, Dr, Powell, vice-pre- 
sident, T. H. Andrews, esq: —— Pratt, 
ou. ce. ** ' 

At his house, Highbury Terrace, 76, 
Joseph Huddart, esq. F.R.S, and an elder 
brother of the Trinity House—He wag 
bon at Allenby, in Cumberland, in 1741, 
and in 1773 entered into the service of the 
East-India Compatty, in which he attaine 
the rank of commander in 1778, but dante 
that ethployment in 1788, and retired to 
enjoy the fruits of his industry, Capiain 
Huddart distinguished himself as a naue 
tical sirveyor both in the East Indian Seas 
and on our own coast. _ He also obtained’ 
a patent for the manufacture of cordage, 
for which purpose lie erected machinery at 
Maryport. ‘The proprietors of East-In- 
dia Stuck were so sensible of the value of 
his services, and of his integrity, that they 
elected him oue of their directors. He 
was a valuable contributor to the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society, and published 
several valuable charts. 

In Belgrave-place, Pimlico, 80, Mr. 
Thomas Ciark, proprietor of Exeter 
‘Change; who occupied, with the sale of 
cutlery, tarnery, &c. about one half of 
that extensive range of building. His 
dealings were marked with the utmost in. 
tegrity, and he realised a fortune said to 
be immense. Every day he ditied with his 
plate on the large board, in his little 
closet; and the expence of his meal, with’ 
his pint of porter included, never reached 
one shilling. Thus, from an humble 
origin he raised himself by perseverance to 
a splendid fortune : and, thougliin private 
life he had the appearance of being parsi- 
monious, yet the liberal provision given to 
his family in his life-time, his private cliari-” 
ties, and the liberality of his sentiments, 
left proofs of the benevolence of his heart. 
His property is estimated at three hun. 
dred thousand pounds, to be divided be-" 
tween his son and grandchildren. 

At the early age of 31, Benj. Neale, esq. 
of St. Paul’s Church-yard. He died at 
Tunbridge Wells, deeply lamented for his 
amiable and accomplished character. ‘ 

At Woolwich, Sir John Dyer, fieut.-col. | 
in the Artillery, and knight commander of 
the Order of the Bath. His death was oc-,. 
casioned, while on duty as field-officer of 
the day, by his endeavour to stop a bro- . 
ther officer's carriage, the horses of which > 
had taken fright. He was struck in the _ 
breast by the pole, and the carriage passed 
over his body. He lingered in great’ 


‘agony until three o'clock the following 


motning, leaving a widow and four chil- | 


‘ dren to lament their irreparable loss, 


In Jolin-street, Bedford-row, 96, John | 
Soley, esq. He was admitted a member — 
of the Inner Temple in 1738, and was cal- 
lett to the Bar by that Hon. Society in = 
Trinity “Term a In 1755, he renioved 

n?2 to 
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to Linooln’s Ien, was invited to the bench 


in 1772, and in 1781 served the office of 


Treasurer there. In the early part of his 
legal course, he had the privilege of hearing 
the law expounded and applied by Lord 


Chief Justice Lee, and the jurisprudence of 
our Courts of Equity perfected by the first 


Earl of Hardwicke. Of thisschvol he was 
a zealous and loval Whig, attached to the 
Hamovet Succession, as intimately con- 
hected with the safety and liberties of the 
Country. In the administration of Mr. 
Pelham, he was appointed a Cummissiouer 
ot Hackney Coaches, and executed the du- 
ties of this office till the 90th year of his 
age. 

At his nncle’s, (Dr. Innes, of Creech St. 
Michael, near Taunton,) in his 46th year, 
Robertson Buchanan, esq. of Glasgow, 
civil engineer. He was the author of some 
nseful original works, particularly of “ Es- 
says on the Economy of Fuel and Manage- 
ment of Heat,” 1810, 8vo. and “ Practical 
Essays on Mill-work, and other Machinery, 
mechanical and descriptive,” 1814, 3 vols, 
Svo.; and was a contributor to the Monthly 
and Philosophical Magazines, and to the 
Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, and an active 
and valuable man. 

In Gloucester-place, 75, Mary Baroness 
Nolckens, youngest daughter of Roche, 
esq. of the county of Cork, lineal descend- 
ant of the ancient Viscounts of Fermory. 
Her first husband was S. C. Lemaistre, 
esq. recorder of Rochester, afterwards 
one of the Judges of the Supreme Conrt 
of Bengal. By this gentleman she had 
three children, Mrs. Rawlins, Mrs, Mac- 
rae, and J. G. Lemaistre, esq. (author of 
the Rough Sketch of Paris, and other va- 
Juable publications). She married again 
his Excellency Baron Nolcken, who for 
fifty years was his Swedish Majesty’s En- 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tenuary at the Court of London, By this 
marriage she had two sons yet living, Gus- 
tavas, the present Baron, and Major 
Nolcken, of the 83d Foot. 

Io Lincoln’s Inn Fields, after a linger- 
ing illness, Mrs. Susanna Thelwall, wife of 
John Thelwall, esq. professor of Elocution : 
she was a most amiable woman. ’ 

At Surbiton Lodge, near Kingston, 66, 
the Rev. George Savage, M.A. vicar of 
Aingston, and rector of St. Mary Alder- 
mary, and St. Thomas the Apostle. For 
twenty-six years he discharged the office 
of am exemplary resident pastor in his 
parish of Kingston; and from his general 
benevolence, undissembled piety, and nu- 
merous, though secret acts of charity, was 
universally beloved and respected by al} 
who were acquainted with his character. 

At Upper Homerton, 65, Nicholas De 
St. Creiz, esq. of the island of Jersey. 

Suddenly, at the advanced age of 84 
Dr. John Syuire, of Ely-place, Holborn’ 
member of the Royal College of Physis 





a [Oet, 1, 
cians, and for many u 
ing infirmities obliged hime we even 
practice, one of the Physicians 
Lying-In Charity for delivering vl A 
their own residence. The whole life of 
this truly venerable gentieman, has been 
one Continued series of charity and bene. 
volence, and the loss of none of those 
great and good chararters in the medical 
world, of whom society has been deprived 
within these few years back, will be more 
seriously felt or more universally lamented, 
‘Twenty-eight years ago, in Conjunction 
with his friend Mr, Chamberlaine, in whom 
he fuund a most ready and indefati 
co-adjntor; the three branches of the me. 
dical profession were indebted to this 
worthy and excellent veteran for settin 
on foet an institution not before attempt. 
ed in this metropolis, for the benefit of the 
relatives of members of the medical pro- 
fession left in distressed circumstanc 
under the title of The Society for Relief 
Widows and Orphans of Medical Men in 
London and its Vicinily. By the unwearied 
exertions of these two individuals, this in- 
stitution, from a small beginning, has arisey 
to a state of prosperity that its most san- 
guine supporters could not have expected 
im so short a period, and has afforded re- 
lief to many families, who but for its as- 
sistance, must in many instances, have en- 
dured the most humiliating suecours of a 
parish workhouse. mil 

In Portland-place, 62, David Pike Watts, 
esq. one of the most amiable and aseful 
men of his age. In his early years he re 
ceived his education from Alexander Cro- 
den, author of the * Concordance to the 
Bible,’ whose favourite pupil he had the 
happiness of being. His connexion as 
clerk of the late Benjamin Kenton, esq. 
a considerable wine and porter merchant, 
commenced at an early period of his life; 
and Mr. Kenton having an only daughter, 
the respect and esteem which Mr. Wats 
felt for her father, led to a sympathetic 
affection for her—and this affection met ifs 
due return; but it was not received with 
approbation by Mr. K. ‘The result was of 
serious consequence to the father as well 
as his daughter, for it impaired her health, 
and, by a gradual decline, she sank in sor- 
row to the grave. The conduct of nit 
Watts upon that melancholy occasion, an 
a more intimate acquaintance with his rs 
sequent character, 50 endeared him toh 
patron, that unavailing regret accompe- 
nied the rest of Mr. Kenton’s days! Mr. 
Kenton died in May, 1800; by — 
event Mr, Waits beeame the master 0 
chief part of his immense fortune. Soom 
after this event, Mr. Watts retired “ 
business, to the late residence of Mr. 
in Gower-street, where be devoted his - 
tive mind to the cates of domestic life, ~ 
to the promotion of public eye be 
which be may be literally. said "oy 
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1816.) , , 
cegne about doing good.” But his do- 
* comforts were embittered by the 


severest trials—in the loss of his wife, and, 

t long after, of both his sons succes- 
poor His eldest son David, who had been 
3 jentenant in the 14th Light Dragoons, 
and bad exchanged, for promotion, to a 
reciment in the West Indies, died a few 
days after his landing at Jamaica, of the 
eilow fever, in the 20th year of his age: 
aud his second sen, Michael, was Ensign 
in the Coldstream regiment of Guards, and 
fellat the battle of Barossa, also in his 20th 
year!—He had however the satisfaction, a 
few years previous to his death, of seeing 
his surviving daughter united to Jesse Rus- 
sell, esq. of islam-hall near Ashbourne, and 
of living to see the fruits of this marriage 
in four promising grand-children. ‘To her 
he has bequeathed, with the exception of 
4 few legacies to relations, the whole of 
his ample fortune. We bear personal tes- 
timony to the benevolence, the purity, aud 
the sincerity of this gentleman’s characier ; 
and, though he did hot feel in politics and 
religion as an enlightened philosopher, yet 
he was one of those men, of whom, if a 
country possessed a hundred such, the ills 
of life would be so diminished, that the 
people, if not so wise as they miglit be, 
would be the happiest of the human race, 
He was a zealous patron of Christ's Hos- 
pital, the Institution of Sunday-schools, 
and of all the methods adopted for the re- 
hgioas instruction of youth, particularly 
vi the Institation of the Central National 
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School in Baldwin’s-gardens, aiid also to 
those parochial and ward schools more im- 
mediately attached to his places of busi- 
ness and residence. 
ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS. 

Rev. W. C. Witson, to the living of 
Tunstall. 

Rev. C,. OAKLEY, installed a 
Litchfield Cathedral. scandal 

Rev. T. G. AckLann, M.A. to be do- 
mestic chaplain to the Duke of York, 

Rev. P. VENABLES, to the vicarage of 
Harwell, Berks. 

Rev. FRepericK RuneE, to the vicar. 
age of Eardisland. 

Rev. Evan HoLipay, to the vicarage 
of Carmarthen, 

Rev. C. Bateson, to the perpetual ca. 
racy of West Houghton, Lancashire. 

Kev. F. Pawsey, B.A, to the vicarage 
of W illhamstead. : 

Rev. Thomas THURLOW, to the rectory 
of Boxford, Saffolk. 

Rev. ALEXANDER Hovustoun, M.A. to 
the rectory of Hartley Mawdit, Hants. 

Rev. Ropert Wittiams, head master 
of the endowed grammar-school, Bangor. 

Rev. W. SPURDENS, to the rectory of 
Brobury and vicarage of Bredwardine, 

Rev. HENRY PortTMORE Cooprr, M.A, 
to the perpetual curacy of Great Hamp- 
ton. 

Rev. WETENHALL SNEyYD, B.A. to the 
vicarage of Newchurch, Isle of Wight. 


in 











PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 
With all the Marriages and Deaths. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 

T a late meeting of the coal owners of 

the ‘'yne and Wear, it was resolved 
to present a piece of plate, value 5001. to 
Sit Huhphrey Davey, for his invaluable 
discovery of the safety lamp for mines. 

At the last Durham assizes, John Greig, 
barber and publican, of Monkwearmouth, 
Was found guilty of the wilful murder of 
Elizabeth Stonehouse; and, in pursuance 
i his sentence, executed. 

: swarried.} Mr. John Corbett, to Miss 
~ eanor Currey: Mr. Richard Liddell, to 
“iss Eleanor Gilchrist: Mr. William An- 
derson, to Miss Ann Alderson : Mr. Joseph 
, > sen. to Miss Sarah Armstrong : 
ames Finlay, to Miss Richardson: 

James Brydon, to Miss Jane Bain. 
Mises : Mr. Andrew Douglas Young, to 
be usanhah Thompson: all of New- 
Gil &—Mr, John Seweil, to Miss Jane 

. espie, both of Durham.—Mr. C Dove, 
Abel Chapin both of Darlington.—Mr. 


Stuales, of Wi? of Sunderland, to Miss 


itby.—Mr. : 
Miss Charlotte y.—Mr. John Suttie, to 


Wilson: Mr. John Hart, 


© Mig Isabelia Nicholson; all of North 


Shields. —Mr. John Hume, of North 
Shields, to Miss Patterson, of Alawick.~ 
Mr. Thomas Young, of Sunderland, te 
Miss A. Dixon, of Bishopwearmoutb,— 
Mr. Robert Wilson, of Throston, to Miss 
Jerdison, of Stockton.—Mr. James Gray, 
of Spittal, to Miss Mary Lilly, of Sere. 
merston.—Mr. George Laws, of Matfen, 
to Miss Jane Forster, of Ovingham.—Mr. 
John Embleton, of Eshot Heugh, to Miss 
Barbara Wilkenson, of Chevel’s Moor.— 
Mr. ‘Thomas Gray, to Miss Dixon, both 
of Stannington. 

Died.] At Newcastle, in the Close, 87, 
Mr. Robt. Elliott.—Mrs. Margaret Thom 
son, much respected.—In Pilgrim-street, 
69, Mr. Robt. Turnbull, greatly esteemed, 
—530, Mis, Mary Briggs.—Mr. W. Chick 
en, of the Wall Knoll. 

At Gateshead, Mrs, Pearson Mitcheson, 

At Durham, 57, Mr. Ralph Hines.—Mr, 
Wetherall, of Stockton, wine-merchant ; 
while standing in the gallery adjoining the 
grand jury-room, at the assizes, he suddenly 
dropped down and expired.—Mrs, Mark. 
ham.—22, Mr. John Caldcough.—83, Mr, 
William Raw.—6%, Mrs, Ann Salkeld. _ 
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O73 Cumberland and Westmoreland —Yorkshire, 


At North Shields, 56, Mr, Luke Walker. 
—65, Mrs. Isabella Taylor.— 35, Miss 
Dorotliy Davisen.—28, Mr. John Lacy.— 
35, Me. William Wilson.—78, Mrs. Sarah 
Reed, 

At Sonth Shields, 72, Mrs. Potts.—72, 
the widow of Mr. James Mortrison.—47, 
the wife of Mr. William Whinney, greatly 
esteemed.—92, Mrs. Mary Hilton.—51, 
Mr. Joseph Hall, of the firm of Hall and 
Phillips.—91, Mr, Cuthbert Fowler, 

At Bishopwearmouth, 25, Mrs. Mary 
Bell. 

At Sunderland, 52, Mrs. Mary Atkin- 
son.—84, Mr. Andrew Taylor.—110, Mur- 


garet Archir,—32, the wife of Mr. Thomas 


Bradshaw. 

At Chester le Street, 94, the widow of 
Mr. Wm. Alatthews, universally respected. 

At Sonth Blyth, 55, Mrs. Storey, much 
lamented.— At Longlirst, 21, Miss Isa- 
beila Bootyman.—At Dukesfield, 72, Mr. 
Thomas Salkeld.— At QOuseburn, Mr, 
James Robson.—At Hudston, Mr. Wm, 
Embleton, — At Stokesley, 77, Thomas 
Wetherill, esq. much respected. — At 
Cartbury, 72, Mrs. Earl.— At Hartley- 
Lodge, 74, Samuel Hathwaite, esq. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

Muarried.} Mr. Robert Donald, to Miss 
Mary Dutton: Mr. William Ridley, to 
Miss Sarah Keddey: Mr. John Flemming, 
to Mrs. Elizabeth Stanners: all of Car- 
lisle—At Carhsle, Mr. David Donaid, to 
Miss Sowerby, of Cummersdale.— Mr, 
William Clarke, to Miss Ann Patrickson: 
Mr. Thomas Tolson, to Miss Ruth Wilson : 
all of Penrith.—Mr. David Asmour, to 
Miss Jane Stephenson, both of Kendal.— 
Mr. Waugh, to Miss Baugh, both of 
Brampton.—At Dacre, Mr. Anthony 
Smith, to Miss Elizabeth Benson.—Mr. 
Jolin Annett, to Miss Ann Wilkenson, 
both of Widdrington. 

Died.} At Carlisle, 21, Mr. Thomas 
Norman. 

At Penrith, 65, Mr. Thos. Harrison. 

At Brampton, Mrs, Langshaw. 

At Wigton, Mrs. Barbara Brisco. 

At Oulton, 76, Mrs. Elizabeth Reed.— 
At Hazelhead, Mr. William Batey.—At 
Scaleby-Mill, 100, Mr. John Paliner.—At 
Maarston Rigg, 62, Mr. Thomas Lattimer. 
—At Gelt-Mill, 75, Mrs. Mary Rodiord, 
of Denton-hill.—At Stainton, at an ad- 
vanced age, Mrs. Gibson, much respected. 
—At Aglionby, Mrs. Margaret Dalton. 

YORKSHIRE. 

The mayor of Leeds lately transmitted 
a letter to the “ officiating ministers” of 
the religious Congregations in that town, in 
which he stated, ** that the number of Ja- 
bouring persons wanting employment aud 
im deep distress, in that towuship, was 
never before equalled ;” and recommended 
that the congregations should subscribe 
* in aid of the poor rates, to alleviate the 


iseries of their bret! aa 
miniseries of their brethren, unt; 
ment can be obtained, and Borate. 
The exportation of Cotton-iwist 
swelled to an incredible mMaguitude ; and, 
while the cotton-weavers are either Un- 
employed, or working for wases which 
scarcely afford subsistence, the spi 
are in a state of comparative prosperity. 
Official Return of Cotton-twist exported 
from Hull, 
From Jan. 1, to From April 5, 


April 5, 1816. to June 95, 
To Germany 995,620 1bs, 2,036,995 lbs, 
— Holland 122,775— 160,025 — 
— Flanders 134,805 — 99,755 — 
— St. Petersburg 500,715 ~ 


— Dantizic 

Total export from Hull in six months, 
4,051,110 Ibs. 

Marricil.| Mr. Thomas Coatsworth, to 
Miss Mary Ann Briggs: Mr. James Dales 
Williams, to Miss Crossley: all of Hull— 
Lieut. William Pitt, R.N. of Wakefield, 
to Miss Strafford, of Sandall._—Mr. James 
Brittain, of Hull, to Miss Sarah Dobson, 
of Selby.—Mr, William Kitehing, to Mrs, 
Hannah Wittaker: Mr. Thomas Page, to 
Miss Hannah Harrison : Mr. Henry Teal, 
to Miss Elizabeth Jackson: Mr. Samael 
Clapham, to Miss Eleanor Goodman; all 
of Lecds.—Mr. Hemingway, of Leeds, to 
Miss Mary Vavasoin, of Oulton.— Mr. 
John Cudworth, of Leeds, to Miss Rachel 
Nevins, of Laich-Field-honse.—Mr. Wm. 
Edwards, to Mrs. Dorothy Mair, both of 
Beverley. —Lient. Beaumont, R.N. of 
Wheatlands, to Miss M. A, Atkinson, of 
Mould Green.—Mr. ‘Thomas Eastwood, 
to Miss Ann Ogle, of Wilberfoss.—Mr, 
Jolm Scholefield, to Miss Jane Rushforth, 
both of Barnsley.—Mr. William Brooke, 
to Miss Elizabeth Mackiah, both of Ware 
ley.—Mr. William Stead, of Thramb hall, 
to Miss Sarah Hoyle, of Barkistand.—Mr. 
Joseph Armitage, to Miss Hanaah Raee, 
both of Hojbury.--Mr. Thomas Gunthorp, 
to Miss Sarah Hurst, both of Farfield — 
T. S. Wilson, esq. of Methley, t0 Miss 
Pymont, of Pontefract. 

Died.] At York, the widow of Henry 
Weber, esq. of St. Petersburgh. . 

At Hull, 21, Mr. Charles Levett, of 
Dockside,—-72, Mr. Francis Wood.—5%, 
Mrs. Ellen Brown.— 50, Mr. Henry Ven- 
ner Greaves, Librarian to the Hull Sub- 
scription Library. — 52, Mr. George 
Hewson, 

At Leeds, the wife of Mr. Thomas 
Newill.—61, Mrs. Eleanor Tetley.—o0, 
Mr. Join Mallorie.—77, Mrs. Grace Lawe 
son.—?4, Mr. Holland G. Kaistrick. 

At Wakefield, suddenly, Mr. Green. 

At Halifax, go, Mr. Daniel Crabtree, 


universally respected. 

At Bradford, the wife of Mr. John Tor- 
dot¥.— At Knaresborough,78, Mary, widow 
of the Rey, Dr, Illingworth, greatly ——. é 
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1816.] ' : 
At Skipton, Mr; Joseph Hardcastle, 


At New Malton, 58, Mr. Luccock, mer- 
chant, mach respected.—At Newland, 88, 
rs, Sargh Ellison.—At Langthorp-hall, 
: rn William Garton, esq.—At Paythorn, 
3, Mr. Thomas W ilkinson, much respect- 
ej. ~At Hipperholm, Mrs. Asseretti, 
reatly lamented.—At Bramham, Mr. John 
Rennisod, of Hull.—At Skircoats, 71, Mr. 
John Walker.—At Hunslet, 90, Mr. John 
Allinson. 
LANCASHIRE. 

The cause of the people has had a signal 
triumph in Wigan. A day was fixed for 
a public meeting, and the meeting was 
held at the large room, Bear’s-paw Inn, 
About five hundred persons crowded to it, 
and about an equal number placed them- 
selves outside the door and windows, so as 
to be within hearing. The various speakers 
entered fully into the subject, tracing our 
political evils to their political source—the 
want of a fair representation.. The man- 
ner of filling the House of Cammons was 
fairly displayed, the profligate expenditure 
of the public money in useless wars, in 
sinecures, and in ostentatious parade—the 
Red Book was opened—the whole of the 
Pitt system exposed—and the consequent 
distresses in every part of the kingdom 
described, Several resolutions to this ef- 
fect were adopted, and, after an animated, 
discussion of three hours, the next meet- 
ing — appointed, the assembly sepa- 
rated, 

At Great Bolton all business is nearly at 
astand: out of 4635 looms, 1432 are un- 
employed. The same propostion are stand- 
ing in Little Bolten. Many more are on 
theit last warps ; and, to increase the mi- 
sery of the labouring manufacturers, the 
masters are refusing to credit them any 
advance of wages. 

A late Liverpool Courier states, that 
footpad robberies are becoming very fre- 
quent in the neighbourhood of that town.. 
_Aknife has been made at Messrs. ‘Travis 
Senior and Co.’s shops, at Manchester, 
rontaming seventeen articles, viz, three 
Hades, button-hook and saw, punch-and 
‘crew-diiver, box cork-screw, hook and 
guublet, two phlemes, picker and tweez- 
“is, two lancets, with a ring at the head ; 
the knife is only 11-16ths of an inch long, 


porlonn, a one penny weight, fourteen 


Married} 


— Kathboue: Mr. Thomas Smedle 
ite, to Mrs, Lydia Ainscow: Mr. Thos. 
Wy to Mrs. Ann Ryder: all of 
aachester, — Mr, M. Kiernan, io. Miss 
— Roberts, both of Salford.—Mr. 
re of Manchester, to Mrs. Huiton, of 
chester ay ge John Vickars, of Man- 
me Miss Dean, of Warrington.— 
John Wolstencroft, of Manchester, to 
akes, of Northen, — Mr. 


1isy Mary O 


Mr. C. H. Cowdroy, to Miss 


| Laneashire,: - | 279 


i Grundy, to Miss Emma: Billinge ; 
Mr, Wm. Pindar, to Miss Eliza Clements: 
Mr. John Mashiter, to Miss Catharine 
Swift: Mr. R. Gillow, of Great Cross-hall-. 
street, to Mrs. Henshall : Capt. Dixon, to 
Miss Deakers: all of Liverpool. . 

Died,] At Manchester, in Oldham-street, 
the wife of Mr. J. F. Petitjean, regretted. 
—81, Mrs, Anu Chester, greatly lamented. 
—In Dickenson-street, John Gott, one of 
the Society of Friends.—73, Mrs, Dawes. 
—In Fountain-street, 67, Mrs. Martha 
Stevenson. . ' 

At Salford, in Cross-lane, the wife of 
Mr. Robert Wetherall. , 

At Liverpool, in Williamson-street, 61, 
Mrs. Martha Croft.—5g, Mr. Peter Parr, 
—In Christian-street, 22, Miss Edwards, 
justly esteemed.—29, Mr, Edward Taylor, 
—42, Mr. Joseph Peers, —54, Charles 
Clements, esq. solicitor.—53, James Cros- 
bie, esq.—36, Mr, Thomas Rossiter. 

At Wallsuches, 77, Thomas Ridgway, 
esq.—At Great Crosby, 32, the wife of the 
Rev. N. Rigby Baldwin, prebendary of St. 
Paul’s, London, 

Aged 53, the Rev. William Cowherd, 
the founder and minister of Clrist-church, 
Salford, Manchester, which was opened 
for public worship in the year 1800. He 
possessed transcendant talents, and was 
indefatigably zealous in his ministerial du- 
ties: he preached the word of God gratis, 
and supported himself by the practice of 
physic. He estabiished an academy near 
the church, where young men are educated 
for the ministry, and in 1807 built Christ- 
church in Huime, which is conducted on 
the same principle as that in Salford, At- 
tached to no sect, his creed was the Bible 
only, and his followers ave designated, 
“ Bible Christians.” He observed, and 
zealously inculcated, during the last seven 
years of his lite, the duty of abstainio 
from animal food and all intoxicating hy 
quors; and about three hundred of his 
hearers have been indaced, by. his €éxam- 
ple, aud the authority of Scripture, to 
adopt a vegetable diet. Respecting the 
doctrine of the Trinity, which he taught 
fronrScripture, it may be well to give his 
own words, extracted from the preface 
to a Selection of Hymns compiled by him, 
a new edition of which was lately publish- 
ed:—* The foilowing hymns, corrected 
and enlarged for the use of ‘ Bible Chriss 
tians,’ represent the Trinity, not as‘con- 
sisting of three visible beings, or personal 
subsistencies, somewhere lycalized in a 
heavenly. ‘mansion, but as. three combi- 
nations of Spiit in one united kingdom, 
In this Great Spirit of Heaven the inmost 
is the Father, or essential Divine Spirit ; 
the second, effluxed by, and every where 
combining with, the Father, 1s properly 
the Son of God; and the third, assumed by 
the Father and the Son, in and around hu- 
nian or angelic individuals and. societies, * 
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as properly the Son of Man,—taken by 
the Son of God into union with the Fa- 
ther, when ‘the atonement, or ‘ at-one- 
ment,’ between God and men was fully 
eifected, according to the obvious meaning 
of the Redeemer’s prayer: ‘As thou, Fa- 
ther, art in me, and I in thee, that they 
al-o may be one in us!” Accordingly, 
treating of God as ‘ a Spirit, and ‘ honour- 
ing the Son as they honour the Father,” 
they exhibit the glorified Redeemer, now 
constitating a ‘ place prepared’ for Chris- 
tians, as there the infinite human Spirit— 
the word that was ‘ with God, the Son of 
God ‘before all worlds,’ concentrating 
himself finitedly in an assumed human Spi- 
rit from our earth—the Son of Man ‘ born 
in time ; displaying therein a ‘ Likeness as 
the appearance of a Man—the Likeness of 
the Gtory of the Lord; and beaming 
thence from the indwelling and embosom- 
ing Father (that fills also and embosoms 
the universe) a threefold Holy Spirit, in 
which He—the true object of all Chris. 
tiah worship, unitedly comes to men, ac- 
cording to promise, ‘in his own glory, in 
his Father's, and (in that) of the holy an- 
gels. This ‘Trinity of Spirit, in any of 
the ‘Father's mansions, is represented, 
according to the Scriptures, as ommipre- 
sent in miniature, both within and before 
the eyes of every angel or spirit of * just 
men made perfect,’ in what has been inva- 
riably called * the beatifie vision.’ Thus, 
‘it is God which worketh in you both to 
will and to do of his good pleasure.—No 
man hath seen God at any time: the only 
begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the 
Father, he hath declared (or manifested) 
him.—‘ He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father. Whatsoever ye shall ask in 
my name, that will I do, that the Father 
may be glorified in the Son.—The Son can 
do nothing of himself, but what he seeth 
the Father do; for what things soever he 
doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise.’ 
In this way, that * glorified’ and visible 
Mediator of the otherwise invisible God, 
from a heaven as before an angel, is every- 
where the ‘express image of the Father's 
persou — the image of his Glory.’ — 
Asciibing the ail of salvation to this Christ 
of God and Man, they account external 
knowledge and moral works as of no avail, 
uuless influenced and enlivened by diviue 
mercy and grace. Ina word, they bear 
testimony to this gospel-truth, ‘If an 

man have not the Spivit of Christ he is 
none of his.’’’—Such ideas of Christianity 
being tanght only ly the Bible, at a Con- 
ference held in 1809, m Christ-church, Sal- 
ford, Manchester, it was tnanimonsly 
ayreed, and published accordingly by the 
Rev. W. Cowherd, and his associates in re- 
ligion, “that they did not form a Sectarian 
Charch ander any particular denomination 
from Man ; that they wished to be, simply 

‘Bible Christians’; that they held all the 


Cheshire—Derbyshire. 


(Oct: 1, 
doctrines, but not all the i of ' 
Christian sects—so far as men oe be 
tively grounded on the literal expression, 
of sacred Scripture ; that they labour 
with Pharisees, to be esteemed good, but 
to depart from all evil, as sin against God. 
that they are in perfect union and con. 
nexion with the- sincere conscientions 
livers, in all the various denominations of 
Christians ; that they presume not to exer. 
cise any dominion over the faith and con. 
sciences of men ; and that all who wish to 
join them ip avoiding the common eyils 
and vulgar errors of the world, and in 
propriating to life the real truths and pre. 
cepts of the Bible, are freely admitted, wm. 
der God, as members of the true Christian 
church.—It is now also further ordained, 
that, among the ‘ Bible Christians, every 
minister should, morning and evening on 
the Lord’s day, instead of a sermon froma 
single text, regularly read and expound a 
portion or chapter from the Old and New 
Testaments.”—He requested the following 
epitaph might be inscribed on his tomb ;— 
“ALL FEARED, NONE LOVED, AND FEW Ch+ 
DERSTOOD.”—J. BROTHERTON, Salford. 


CHESHIRE, 

The gentlemen of Cheshire and Lane 
cashire lately held a meeting, for erecting 
a bridge across the river Mersey, at Ruv- 
corn Gap. When this desirable under. 
faking is completed, the connexion be 
tween Cheshire and Liverpool will be 
materially improved, i? 

A fire lately broke out in the extensive 
corn mills at Stockport, six stories high, 
occupied by Messrs. W. Beard and Co, 
which were destroyed. 

Married.) John Haselhurst, esq. of Mace 
clesfield, to Miss Elizabeth Kay, of Lime- 
field.— Mr. W. Tomlinson, jun. of Nant. 
wich, to Miss Edwards, of Leighton— 
Mr. Thomas Morris, of Ruthin, to Miss 
Roberts, of Chester. 

Died.| At Chester, the widow of Major 
Thelwall. 

At Dodlespool, Robert Hodgson, ¢s4 
one of the aldermen of Chester, and @ 
justice of peace. ' 

At Altringham, Mr. Lewis Salmon, unt 
versally regretted. 


DERBYSHIRE. od 
Joseph Wheeldon was lately exect! 
at Derby, for the murder of two children, 
(his nephew and niece). No motive was 

surmised previously to his tzial, nor int 

course of the evidence. , 
Married.] Mr. Joseph Langton, to Miss 

Lamb, hoth of Chesterfield.—Mr. William 


Strong, to Miss Lydia Allsop, both of 


Belper.—Mr. Edwan rdish, of Ingleby, 
to Miss Sarah Pearsall, of Foremark.— 
Mr. George Wade, of Mickleover, to Miss 
Ellen Bailey, of Burnaston.—Mr. Antio- 


uy Holmes, of Durley-bridge town, t0 M 
Sarah Wall, of Darley, Died} 
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; Derby, 80, Mr. Richard 
Re Fos Mr. iM Tweedale.—28, Mr. 
Robert n. 

ae eed, Mr, Thomas Sykes.— 
Mrs. Tom! inson.— Mr. Thos. Armfield. 

At Achborne, Mr. Jarvis Wood, highly 


ted. va ; 
fc dhall, 74, Mr. William Wil- 
_At Repton, the wife of Mr. James 
saith — At Eggenton, 75, Mr. William 
Batkia.—At Belper, 66, Mrs. Sarah ‘Tay- 
Jor, much respected. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

At Nottingham assizes, James Croft 
and James Brayfield, charged with set ting 
fre to the honse of the said James Croff, 
were acquitted. — The Town-hall was 
crowded to excess; and the public was 
much agitated im Consequence of the ver- 
dict. At the County-hall, Glover and 
Chettle were also acquitted of the charge 
of breaking Mr. Wright’s lace-frames at 
Basford, The trial occupied from Satur- 
day afternoon till half-past two on Sunday 
morning; und as the evening advanced, 
the conduct of the audience, particularly 
in the outer-hall, became tamultuous, The 
lights were put out by the crowd, who 
called out, “ No lights here.” Every thing 
in the favour of the prisoners was ap- 
plauded by the clapping of hands; aud, 
when the jury declared Not Guilty, the 
verdict was received with cheers. 

A requisition to the mayor of Notting- 
ham is in course of signature, to call a 
public meeting of the inhabitants of that 
towu, “ to deliberate upon the propriety 
of petitioning the Regent to assemble the 
Parhanent of the United Kingdom, for 
the purpose of taking inte consideration 
the necessity of reducing the unconstitu- 
tional and dangerous Military Establish- 
ment, abolishing all sinecnre places, &c. 

Married.) Mr. William Shepperson, to 
Miss Johnson, beth of Nottingham.—At 
Nottingham, Mr. 'T. B. Matcham Harvey, 
of Chatham, to Miss Ann Jones, of Not- 
tugham.— Mr. Richard Elsam, to. Miss 
Jane Brown, both of Mansfield.—Mr. J. 
Heath, of Blidworth,- to. Miss-Naylor,_of 
Pleasity.—Mr, William Allsop, of Wol- 
laton, t0 Miss Mary Grafton, of N otting- 
ham.—At Bringford on the. Hill, William 
Proud, esq. to Miss E. Dorothy Moulton. 

Died.] At Nottingham, in ‘Greyhound- 
treet, Mrs. Newliery, much respected.— 
64,Mr. Thomas Greenwood.~—<in Mount- 
oa = a Pearce.—24, Mrs. Lée, 

eretted.-In Woolpack lane, 53 
Rachael Cratehiey. P Pres Fc 

At Mansfield, 52, Mrs, White. — 46, 

ts Storr.—24, Miss Elien White. 
At Newark, 42, Mr. John Masland, 

At Bastérd, 84, the widow of Mr. John 
liott. — At Bulwell-house, the wife of 
— Col. Newton.—At Feston-hali, Ca- 

rue, wife of John Broadhurst, esq. 

P—At Costock, 89, Mr. Wm. Miller. 
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; LINCOLNSHIRE, 

Married.) Mr. Deeping, to Miss Ox. 
spring.—Mr, Charles Sympson; to Miss 
Young: all of Lincoln—Mr, W. Head- 
land, to Miss Wilkinson.—Mr, W. Bricke 
ers, to Miss Gay: all of South. Mr: Johu 
Boots, of Burton Bedwariing, to Miss Ann 
Holland, of Surfleet-—Mr, ‘Wilson, of 
— ms nae Mary Trotter, of Lincoln. — 

r. U. Bellamy, to Miss Sarah Foster 
of Tattershall.” oy 

Died.] At Lincoln, Mr. Green. 

At Stamford, 37, Mr. Wm. Lee; 

At South, 77, Mrs. S. Starton. 

At Ketsby, R. Fawler, esq. esteemed. 

At Tottershall Thrope, Mr. James Roe, 
—At Ingleby, 76, Mrs, Martha Creswick, 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

So great is the distress among the un- 
employed workmen at Hinckley, that a 
donation from the: “ Association for the 
relief of the Pour,” in London, of 9001, 
was expended in five or six days. : 

Married.] Mr. R. C. Smith, of Lutter- 
worth, to Miss Presland, of: Rushden.— 
Mr. Tweils, of Loughborough, to Miss 
Brown, of Wimeswould.—Mr. -M. Blox- 
ham, of Gilmorton, to Miss E. Reynolds, 
of Ashby-Lodge —Mr. Trickle, of Nun. 
eaton, to Miss Hannah Cooper, of Wibtoft. 

Died.] At Leicester, 75, Thos. Arnold; 
M.D.; forhaif a century, the liberal pro. 
prietor and conductor of an extensive Lut 
natic Asylum, and known to the literary 
world as the author of a standard work on 
Insanity, in which he displaved €xtensive 
erudition and a thorough knowledge of 
the subject. In his neighbourhood, and 
among an extensive circle of private 
friends, no man conid be more sincercly, 
or more deservedly, beioved ; while, in his 
public character, he always proved him- 
self an unshaken friend of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, and the anxious promoter of 
every design which tended to ameliorate 
distress, In a word, he was an enlightened 
ornament of his native town, and his sta- 
tion in. society will not easily be filled 
again by a similar union of estimable qua- 
lities.__ He married a sister of the cele- 
brated Mrs, Macauley Graham, which 
more closely allied him to literatnre; and 
he was an -occasional contributor to tins 
Magazine, and a much-valued friend of its 


~ Editor. ? 


‘At the same place, 42, Mr. Jolm Ro- 
berts.—Mr. Hill.—Mrs. Hudson. 

At Loughborough, Mrs. Eddowes, 
greatly regretted.— 68, Mrs. Needham. ° 

At Oakham, Mr. Cole. 

At Appleby, Mr. ‘Thomas Pratt.—At 
Charley, 77, Mr. John Heggs,—At Ibstock 
Grange, Miss Mary Weston.—At Over- 
seal, 81, the widow of the Rev. Thomas 
Gresley, D.D. 

| '  §$TAFFORDSHIRE. © 

Much relief has been afforded to the 


ighb il: ations 
neighbourhood = by don _ 
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from benevolent individuals, sent by post 
fronrall parts of the country. 

Married.| Mr. S. W. Woolrich, to Miss 
M. Bromley, both of Stafford.—John 
Gardner, esq. of Newcastle, to Miss 
Maundor Newton, of Keel.—Mr. Lees,of 
Longport, to Miss Johnson, of Stoke-upon- 
Trent.—Mr. Samuel Heath, of Burslem, 
to, Miss Jackson, of Bucknall. 

Died.] At Newcastle, 60, Mr. Thomas 
Mellard, suddenly. 

At Eccleshall, 50, Mrs. Sarah Com- 
berbach. 

At Walton, Mr. John Glover.—At Mil- 
wick, Miss Dawes.—At Johnson-hall, 71, 
Mary, widow of the Rev. F. Meeke,—At 
Ranton, 55, Mr. Martin Hart. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Married.| Mr. James Jones, to Mrs. 
Court.—Mr, James Jones Dransfield, to 
Miss Watson, of Colemore-row.—Mr. Ni- 
cholls, to Miss Ann Benton: all of Bir- 
mingham.—Mr. Joseph Butterworth, of 
Birmingham, to Miss Hollis, late of Nor- 
thampton.—Mr. Joseph Lant, of Coven- 
try, to Mrs. Adkins, of Kenilworth.—Mr. 
G. Morgan, of Birmingham, to Miss E, 
Constable, of Wednesbury.—Mr. Thomas 
Bartlett, jun. to Miss Elizabeth Willetts, 
of Handsworth.—Mr. Burn, of Birming- 
ham, to Mrs. Joice Baker, late of Bridg- 
north. 

Died.| At Birmingham, in Bull-street, 
49, Mrs. Bellamy.—In Sand-street, 49, 
Mrs. Savah Audley.—In Temple-street, 
the wife of Mr. P. Osborn.—s1, Mr. 
Berry.—In Little Charles-street, Mrs. 
Langford, justly respected.—In Brearley- 
street, 28, Mr. George Bradnock.—In 
Digbeth, 50, Mr. John Fluitt. 

At Sutton Coldfield, Mr. Terry, many 
ycars an eminent surgeon, 

At Ashted, Mr. Matthias Mogridge.— 
Mrs, Hannah Hunt.—At Weston, 75, Mr, 
Umbers.—At Middleton, 76, Mr. William 
Eagles.—-At Edmondscott, 72, Mr. Alex 
ander Walker.—At Holland, 56, Mr. 
Thomas Kendrick, regvetted. 

SHROPSHIRE, 

In Shropshire, the works of Mr. Rey- 
nolds, (the oldest family in the trade in the 
district) have totally ceased. Out of 34 
furmaces (each casting 50 tons of pig-iron 
per week, and each employing about 500 
men) only 10 are at present in work; and 
of these, the Madeley Company has given 
orders for the discontinuance of two - and 
ethers must do the same—for it is esti- 


mated, the Company at Lilleshall has 500 


tons of iron on hand, and the one at Made- 
ley Wood not less than 5000. These ex- 
tingnished works consumed not less il 
§00 tons of coal per week, so 
responding 
destitute, 


ry > ¥ = ~ ‘ 
\ Phe bank of Messrs, Smallwood 
spearman, of Market 

ped payment, 


an 
: that.a cer- 
number of collicrs are also 


and 
Diayton, has Slop. 


The Marquis of Staff - 
ployment to the detrei > fn 
menced draining and sub-dividing ap 
— aed of moor-land, at Lilleshal” 
arried.| Mr. John Towe : 
Mary Ann Jones.—Mr. Allcock’ 2 _ 
Strange: all of Shrewsbury.—Mr. Robson, 
of Huntington, to Miss Eginton, of Lad, 
low.—Francis Walford, esq. of Atcham, 
hall, to Mrs. Scott, of Great Malvern, 
Mr. James, of Oldstone, to Miss Jones, of 
Chadford.—Mr. John Wood, of Baystone 
to Miss Mary Turtle, of London.—Mr, 
Thomas Pierce, of Benington, to Mig 
Elorhets Weashoosn, of Wroxeter,—Mr, 
ohn Ruscoe, to Miss Ann Kempster 
of Whitchurch. — 

Died.] At Shrewsbury, 86, Catherine, 
widow of Charles Bolas, esq. snddenly, 
—Ralph Cooper Green, esq. barrister — 
In Belmont, at an advanced age, the 
widow of ‘Thomas Mason, esq, 

At Oswestry, Mr. Evan Joues, 

At Maesbrook, Miss Ward.—At Cal. 
laughton, Mrs. Harding.—At Wombridge. 
hall, Mrs. Anne Jobnson, a benevelent 
friend to the poor.—At Hardwick-lodge, 
suddenly, the wife of Mr, James Taylor. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

A meeting has been held at Dudley on 
the subject of the distresses so universally 
felt in that neighbourhood ; when a general 
District Committee was appointed, A 
statement was read, by which it appeared 
that, eut of the population of 83,000, np- 
wards of 21,700 are now either totally des- 
titute for want of employment, or without 
adequate means of support: of this num. 
ber, only about 9000 are receiving weekly 
pay from their parishes. 

Lord Viscount Dudley and Ward ha 
given 20001. towards the relief of the ex- 
isting misery among the poor classes of the 
community in Dudley, and some of the 
neighbouring parishes. : 

Married.} J. Ewing, 84. judge and mae 
gistrate of Sylhet, Calcutta, to Miss Mor 
ton, of Worcester. 

Died.} At Worcester, 35, Mr. John 
Page.—Mrs. Boulter.—At Stourport, 68, 
Mr. John Redding.—At Bewdley, 6%, 
William Parsons, esq.—56, Mr Samuel 
Baker, solicitor.—At Uphampton Howe, 
Ombersley, Miss Mary Jones.—At Stour: 
ton-castle, Thomas Worrall Grazebrook, 
esq. — At. Woodhall-farm, Mr. Jams 
Paimer. ’ . 
Se HEREFORDSHIRE. —— * 

At the late Herefordshire assizes, 9° 
action was brought by Messrs. Bodeslan 
and Co., bankers of Hereford, t. Benne! 
and others, proprietors of the Car alte 
and Hereford coach, to recover the “ 
of a parcel of country. bank-notes, amone” 
ing to nearly 5501., sent by the d ot 
coach to Brecon, bat which was nev 
delivered.—-A verdict-for plaintifis. | » 


Sfarricd.] ‘T.S, Rogera, €34- of Ringt 
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‘zabeth Jane Meredith, of 
to Riel an Kingsland, Joseph George 


itor esq. of the 


; -<« May, of Street Court. 
Tit as eee ter, Miss Beebee, re- 
nari Ross, Mr. W. Coke.—At 
Poi of Noké, Thomas King, esq, 
GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 

At anumerous and respectable ca 
sthe ndependent freemen of the city 0 
Gloucester, resident in and near London, 
hi id at the Plongh tavern, Giltspur-street, 
. the 1gth ult. in pursuance of a public 
sivertisernent, “to consider of a proper 
; rson to succeed Captain Morris, as the 
renresentative in parliament of the said 
city »Jt was unanimously resolved, that, 
as ihenational distress in which we are oe 
plunged, is, in a great degree, the result 0 
a corrupt system of administration, arising 
from our being deprived of that grand 
natwnal right, a free, fall, and frequent 
representation of the people in the Com- 
nous House of Parliament, the restoration 
‘of that right will be the only radical and 
eiectual remedy for ont numerous and 
heavy national erievances.— That it is our 
-settied and unalterable determination not to 
vote for or support any person at the eti- 
ming election, who will not solemnly 
‘pledge himself to promote, by every con- 
stitutional means in his power, the grand 
obicets expressed in the foregoing reso- 
-Jutions.—That we earnestly recommend to 
our brother freemen to vote for such per- 
‘sononly, whose independent and declared 
principles shall coincide with the ‘senti- 
ments expressed in these resolutions.”— 
‘This election appears likely to be con- 
ducted with a degree of energy worthy of 

the imitation of all England at this crisis, 
” A meeting of the nobility, gentry, and 
clergy of Gloucestershire, lately took 


place, at which the bishop presided ; when > 


it was determined to form a Diocesan So- 
ciety, for the education of the poor in tlie 
' principles of the established church, in co- 
operation with the National Society. 

The foundation-stone of the buildings 
of the Bristol-Gas-Light Company, on 
Temple-Back, was recently laid by their 
thairman, Dr. Kentish, 

Cheltenham has been thronged this sea- 
son with an unnsual nufiber of visitants, 
many of them of the highest rank. 

Married.) Mr, N. Duck, to Miss Pole, 
of St. James’s-square.—Cliarles Lee, esq. 
to Mrs, Mary. Waddell ; all of Bristol.— 
Josep Anthony Simons, esq. of Bristol, to 

liss Amy Harris, of Colford.—George 
Lanell, esq: of Bristol, to Miss Ann Bar- 
tow, of Colham-Lodge.—Mr; T. Fowler, 
jun. to Miss Watkiris, both of Cirencester. 
~Lient.-Col, Burrows, of the East India 
oe npany’s service, to Miss Ann Taylor, 


onmouth.— William Gage, esq, of | 


Marshfield, to Miss Bridget Sainsbary, of 
Hinton, — St Thornbury, "Major Hegtor 
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M‘Laine, 57th regiment, to Miss Os- 
borne, of Kington.—Mr. Shipton, to Miss 
Harvey, both of Chipping Sodbury.—John 
Greaves, i of Mickleton-house, to Miss 
Thomas, of Penryn.— At Cheltenham, 
J. B. Watson, esq. to Mis. Byron.—Mr, 
James Preece, to Miss E, Hawkins, both 
of Monmouth, © . 

Died.| At Gloucester, John Le Motte, 
esq. of Jersey, ; 

At Bristol, 72, the Rev. George Wil- 
kins, rector of St. Michael’s.—In Park. 
street, Mr. T. Shute, one of the surgeons 
to the Bristol Infirmary, highly esteemed. 


—62, Mary Rich, of the Society of Friends, 


At Cirencester, Miss Milton, justly 
lamented. — At Cheltenham, 35, Mr, 


Charles Churchill—At Tetbury, 84, Mrs. 


Watts.—At Tewkesbury, 24, Mr. Thomas 
Moore,—At Stoke Wilhelmina, Elizabeth 
Sarah Somerset, only daughter of Lord 
John Somerset.—At ockhampton, Sarah, 


‘wife of the Rev. Wm. Davies,—At Shur- 


dington, 69, Mrs, Sarah ‘Theter, justly 
lamented.—At Barnwood-Court, after. a 
few days’ illness, Robert Morris, esq. M.P. 
for Gloucester. — 
_ At Cheltenham, Richard Reynolds, esq, 
in the 81st year of his age. .He was a 
member of the Society of Friends, and 
formerly’ an eminent matiufacturer at 
Bristol, and afterwards in the concern 
well known by the name of the Coalbrooke- 
Daie Company, from whitch he had retired 
many yedrs. His charities weig unpa- 
ralleled in Bristol since the days of Col. 
ston, or in other cities in any age. But 
they were not confined to that city, he 


had agents established in different parts 


of the country, whose business it was to 
seek for cases of distress in their respee- 
tive neighbourhoods, and to recommend 
them to his consideration; so that thou 
sands, who never heard the name of their 


‘benefactor, often partook of his bounty. 


Such, however, was his singhlar modesty, 
such his truly Christian meckness, that no 


‘exact estimate can be madc of the sums he 


employed in this way. It is believed, that 
his expenditure ’in charity was near 10,000), 


“per annum, and that it frequently exceed- 


ed that sum; indeed in one year he ex- 
pended nearly 20,000/. in acts of benevo- 


‘Jence- Among other instancés of his mu- 


nificence which may be cited, he gave Jo- 


“seph Lancaster, at three successive times, 


40001, per time, to enable him to carry in- 


- to effect his system of education, accompa- 


nied by Ho condition but the secrecy of 
the donor's namie. He united, in a re- 
markable manner, gieaf liberality with 


* just discrimination ; and, althongh the sams 


he annually distribated were large, yet he 
never relieved arty object without previ- 
ous investigation; he was therefore seldom 
imposéd upon: and 'that wealth, of which 
he only considered himself the steward, 
was employed almest invariably in aiding 
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the friendless and distressed. His modesty 
and humility were as distinguished fea- 
tures of his character as his liberality ; for 
in the practice of his long and well-spent 
life, the precept, “ Let not thy right hand 
kvow what thy left band doeth,” was 
strictly fulfilled. Mr. Reynolds, there- 
fore, imvariably shunned the applause 
which he deserved. May his example in- 
cite those who are blessed with opulence 
to emulate him in deeds of charity, so as to 
repair, in some measure, the loss which all 
have sustained by his death. 
OXFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr, Foster, of Oxford, to 
Miss Bartlett, of Brackley—The Rev. 
Ty. L. Bennett, of High Moor, to Miss 
Frances Willcock.—Mr. Betteris, of Ox- 
ford, to Miss Betteris, of. London.—Mr. 
John Padbury, of Banbury, to Miss Rut- 
ter, of Witney.—Mr. Richard Middeton, 
of Cutslow-farm, to Miss Elizabeth Os- 
borne, of Yarnton. 

Died.}| At Oxford, 55, Miss Jane Elmer, 
of Chiselhampton.—24, the wife of Mr. 
Charles Brown, greatly regretted.—24, 
Miss Harriet Louisa Heading, justly la- 
mented. 

At Dorchester, 77, Mr. Lemuel Vick. 

At Thame, 61, the wife of Mr. C. 
Smith,—54, Mr. T. Pricket. 

At Shipton, 57, Mrs. Hannah Gibson.— 
At King Sutton, 63, Mr. Richard Fort- 
nam, suddenly.—At Sandford, 24, Mr. 
William Thorp. 

BUCKS AND BERKS. 

At the late general meeting for licensing 
alchouse-keepers in the hundreds of Fair- 
cross and Kintbury Eagle, in Newbury 
Division, the complaints made by the pub- 
Jicans of the badness of the beer served to 
them by brewers were so general, and in 
some instances their interference in, and 
monopoly of, public houses so flagrant, 
that the magistrates, nine in number, una- 
nimously resolved—* That the full extent 
of time for granting licences should be qllow- 
ed to scverul publicans, in order that th 
might procure other houses, which the Jus- 
tices would licence in lieu of those so mono- 
polized, or wherein any undue influence had 
been ussd ;” an example highly honourable 
to those whe set it, and worthy of general 
imitation. | 

A stocking manufactory is about to be 
established at Ilsley; the machinery has 
been removed from Nottingham, where its 
arrangements wanted the interests of the 
unindemnified workmen, 

Married,| H. J. Dawes, esq. of Mai- 
devhead Thicket, to Miss Spencer, of 
Chatham, . 

Died.) At Reading, 64, the Rev. Jo- 
seph Eyre, M.A. re tor of St. Giles, 

At Bray Wick Lodge, Robert Ander. 
son, esq. 

___ HERTS AND BEDs. 
Marricd.] Mr. George Nicholsen, to 


[Oct. 1 

Miss Aun Searancke, both of ms " 
Mr. James Archer, ‘of Hattield to Min 
Caroline Gripper, of Hertford.—My Si 
ling, of Chertsey, to Miss Ellis, of Barnet - 
Mr. John Aldred, of Chertsey, to in 
Spong, of Egham.—Mr. Jobn Tweed 
Bishop’s Stortford, to Miss Harriet Lord 
* Sentient be Rev. R. C, Handley. 
of Hern-hill, to Miss Cassan . 
son. of Hatfield. ree 

Died.] At Bedford, Mrs. M. € 
greatly regretted by the poor. _ 


At Chertsey, 74, Mrs. Green, of Mar. 
le. bone. street, : 


At Woburn, 80, Mrs. Jane Cecil, 
At Sarratt, 56, Mr. R. Lipscomb, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

A Saving Bank for Northampton tow, 
and county, was lately opened, During 
the first two hours the sum of 90/. 3s. 6d. 
was deposited ; and in the evening 75/, 7s, 

Married.) Mr, L. Hobson, of Welling. 
borough, to Miss N. E. White, of Thrap. 
ston. — Mr, Charles Woolley, of Castle 
Ashby, to Miss Gongh, of Boyeat—M. 
George James Joysey, of Brackley, to 
Miss Mary Ann Hickling, of Birmingham, 
—Mr. William Gibbon, to Miss S, Henley, 
both of Kettering.—GeorgeQuimby, esq, 
to Miss Wood, both of Oundle.—The 
Rev, Samuel Adams, of Kislingbury, 
Miss S. Hall, of Northampton. 

Died.] At Peterborough, 57, F. Hop. 
kinson, esq. 

At Euston-hall, Catharine, wife of Jolin 
Broadhurst, esq. M.P. 

At Helmdon, 73, Mrs. Adkins. 

At Courteen-hall, 24, Mary Alice, wife 
of Charles Wake, esq. - ; 

At Oundle, 70, Mr. John Noorthouek, 
fifty years a liveryman of the Company of 
Stationers, and son of Herman Noa- 


- thouck, a bookseller of some eminevee, 


and was himself distinguished as a literary 
character and a worthy man. He passed 
nearly the whole of his. life in the usval 
occupations of an author, an index-maker, 
and a corrector of the press, The ouly 
works to which his name was affixed are, 
1..a laborious and a very useful “ History 
of London,” 1773, 4to. ; and 2. a valuable 
“ Historical and Classical Dictivnary, 
2 vols, 1776, 8vo, 
CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTS. j 
Within the month there was @ cous 
derable fall of snow in the lower parts of 
Cambridge and Huntingdonshires, where 
the frost was so severe as to destroy all the 
crops of cucumbers and French beans in 
the extensive market gardens round the 
city of Ely. 
Married.] The Rey, Wm. Webb, D.D. 
master of Clare-hall, Cambridge, to Miss 
Anne Gould, of Fornham.— Mr. John Rad- 


Clayon, of Bishop’s Stortford.—At Hil- 
dersham, Thomas Kent, esq. of | - 
Inn, to Miss Dorothy Cox.—The a 








—— —— a a 





. Menball 


1816.) 


Tentris, vicar of Beeding, to Miss Jane 


f Chawton. 
ee) At Ely, Mr. John Constable.— 


‘ison, suddenly. 
= Naeetmedon, suddenly, 76, Mr. 
George Gibbs, of Peterborough. 

41 Wisbech, Miss Egar.—64, the wife of 
Mr, William Melton. 

At Ickleton, 46, Mr. Thomas Brown, 
regretted, 

NORFOLK. 

A meeting was lately held at Norwich, 
for the benevolent purpose of promoting in 
that city, and its neighbourhood, the use 
of machines to clean chimneys, instead of 
employing children. ' 

At Norwich assizes an action was 
brought by “ Graver v. Waterhouse and 
others,” proprietors of the mail-coach from 
London to Norwich, to recover damages 
sustained by delay in delivery of a parcel. 
The dclivery of the parce] at the coach- 
ofice having been proved, the judge 
thought the plaintiff was entitled to re- 
cover.—Verdict for plaintiff, damazes 351. 

Married.] Mr. Michael Rayues, to Miss 


Elizabeth ‘Botwright.—Mr. T. Mack, to ° 


Miss Riseborough: all of Norwich.—Mr. 
Redferz, of Holt, to Miss Johnson, of Nor- 
wich.—Mr. James Jenner, merchaut, of 
Yarmouth, to Miss Denny, of Eygmere.— 
At Gissing, Mr. George Aldis, of Dickle- 
burgh, to Miss Elizabeth Burronghs.—Mr. 
Ambrose Wallis, to Miss Sewell, both of 
Downham-maiket.—Mr. James A. Buck, 
to Miss Sanctuary, of Weasenhain. 

Died.) At Norwich, Miss Say.—67, Mr. 
Benjamin Gee.—67, Mr. Joseph Oxley, 
one of the Society of Friends, regretted. 
~The widow of Mr. Michael Hudson.— 
In Ber-street, 70, Mrs. Mary Caulk.—82, 
Mr. James Harrell, 

At Yarmouth, 84, Mr. Orford.—41, 
Mrs. Ann Laws.—86, Mrs. Susannah Elii- 
ott.—The wife of Mr. J. Barrett. —50, Mr. 
avid Christie, formerly heutenant in the 
Swedish navy. : 


At Fakenh: g 
wr Cate” at an advanced age, Mr. 
At Tilney St. Lawrence, 34, Mr. John 
Earish.—At Mulbarton, 36, M rs, shiner 
At Hedenham, 56, Mrs. M. Bunn. 
At Kirby Bedon, 52, Mr. Adam Millett. 
At Runcton Holme, 69, the wife of Mr. 
ichael Goodale, mnch regretted, 
deat SUFFOLK. 
“ clothing charity is established in the 
a of Horningsheath, to furnish the 
ont pice necessary clothing at half the 
arried.] Mr. Dnffield, of London, to 
Serhan Munro, of Hury.—Charles 
both a? rt to Miss Jane Agnes Elford, 
isford _amingham.—Mr. Buttram, of 
eo » to Miss Catting, of Swilland.— 
of Ste anes Mayhew, to Mrs. Last, ‘both 
a ook.—Mr. Arthur Gedge, of Mil- 
> 0 Miss Archer, of Isieham,=— 
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Andrew Arcedeckne, esq. of Gleverin 
hall, to Miss Anne Harriet ‘Beckford, of 
Sonthampton. ‘ id 

Died.| At Bury, 34 1 
Mr. Samuel Priest ivy: ne 

At Ipswich, greatly respected, Mr. J. 
Steggal —67, Mr. Stedeane! nich - 
spected.—Stiddenty, Miss Paine.—Mr 
Baldiston. | yy 

At Saxmundham, 45, Mrs. Proctor. - 

At Framlingham, 57, Mr. Threadkell. 

At Tostock, 74, Mr. Sheppatd Haat; de- 
servedly respected.—At fckworth, “Mr. 
Thomas Byford.—At Lavenham, 63, the 
wife of Mr. Thomas Howe.—At Forvham 
St. Martin, the Rev. John Ord, D.D. rec- 
tor of Burgh and Ickbargh, highly e- 
teemed. 

ESSPX. - 

A barn belonging to Mr. Wayling, of 
Tillingham, was lately set on fire by some 
incendiary ; in consequence, all the other 
farming buildings, with the exception of 
one barn and a cart shed, with a stallion, 
34 pigs and hogs, 80 head of ponttry, 85 
fleeces of wool, a gig, and all the farming 
implements were destroyed. Arson isuow 
becoming a prevalent crime among the la. 
bouring poor. 

Married.] Mr. tsaac Deck, of Harwich, 
to Miss Susan Norris.—Mr.' Brown, of 
Westminster, to Miss: Martha Seraby, of 
Chipping Ongar.—Capt. B. Walker, of the 
R.N. to Miss Snell, of Bocking.—The Rev, 
Robert Fiske, jon. B.D. rector of Wendon 
Lofts, ta Miss Mary Ann Fiské, of Saffron 
Walden.—Mr. Charles Pledger, to Miss 
Slogroove. both of Saffron Walden.—Mr, 
Perry, of Shenfield-academy, to Miss 
Frances Heard, of Vir'ey-hall. 

Died.}] At Colchester, Mr.oJ. Johnson. 
—76, Peter Cross, a member of the Society 
of Friends ant justly regretted. , 

At Waltham Abbey, 65, the wife of John 
Jessop, esq; the poor have lost in her a 

good friend. 

At Great Coggleshall, 64, Mrs.. Efiza- 
beth Durrant, greatly lamen'ed.—At Mhll- 
house, Danbury, William Gibbs, esq.—At 
Stebbing, suddenly, 73, Mrs. Sarah Barker. 
—At Lexden- house, suddenly, at an ad- 
vanced age, Miss Ann Rausturn. 

KENT. 

A melancholy accident occurred on Fri- 
day evening the 13th ult, between 7 and 8 
o'clock, at Rochester-bridge. A party of 
fourteen, returning down the Medway to 
Chatham, were seen approaching the 
bridge; in an instant asbriek was heard 
and the whole party, together with the 
waterman disappeared! This distressing 
accident was occasioned by a piece of tim- 
ber placed across the lock-they intended‘to 
pass, which is under repair; a notiee had 
been put on the bridge; but by a strange 
fatality no means had been adopted te 
warn those who might approach by night. 
At the moment the boat strack, this boom 

was 
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was just above the snrface of the water. 
The following is the melancholy list of the 
unfortnnate sufferers, 

Mr. Mills, of Chatham, tailor. 

Mrs. Mills, sisters, schoolmistresses 

Miss Gilbert, § at Chatham. 

Mr. Gilbert, brother of the above. 

Miss Mills, infant daughter. 





Miss Des Bois, | yyiss Morson, — ) » 
i monet Miss Reynolds, = 
4 ~ aA Miss Obeny, ’§ = 

S ' : = 
Miss Brock, ? | Miss Oberry, 


"Thomas Lear, waterman. — | 
Married.| Mr. Thomas Cooper, to Miss 


‘Sankey.—Mr, D. Griffiths, to Mrs, King. 


—Mr, William Ansley, to Miss Ann In- 
gieton ; all of Canterbury.—Lieut. Charles 
Long, K.M. to Miss Ann Hubbard, both 
of Dover.—Mr. H. Crouch, to Miss H. 


. Beeny.—Mr, W. Milstead, to Miss E. 


Hyland.—Mr. J. Scoones, jun. to Miss E. 
Fuller: all of Maidstone—Mr. James 
Vennall, of Sandwich, to Miss Mary St. 
Ledger.—At Folkestone, Mr. Richard 
Wood, to Miss Susannah Tutley.—Mr. 
Hunt Jeffery, to Miss Elizabeth Warman. 
—Kichard Beale, esq. of River-ha'l, Bid- 
denden, to Miss Sarah Elphick, ot Ten- 
terden.—John Gammon, esq. of Debtling, 
to Mrs. Sconnock, of Stockbury. 

Died.} At Canterbury, 50, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Brooke, much respected.—Mr. Wil- 
ham Seguin.—5, the widow of Mr. Jolin 
Hiils.~—82, Mr. Richard Twelein, 

At Dover, Mis. Brockman. : 

At Chatham, on Smithfield Bank, 75, 


Mr. B. Murten.—Mrs. Sarah Paine. 


At Deal, 25, Mr. T. Worid. 
At Folkestone, 76, Mrs. Brown. 
At Whitstable, Mrs, Daniels. 


At Lyminge, 61, Mr. Richard Arnold.— - 


At Mongeham, 78, Mr. John Lade.—At 


~ Wye, Mr. ©. Knowles.—54, Miss’ Mary ' 


Philcox.——At Yalding, at an advanced age, 
the wife of Mr. Robert Baker.—At Rain- 
bam, Mr. Strutfield. 
SUSSEX. 
The High Constable of Brighton lately 
eonvened.a public meeting of the inhabi- 


.. tants, for the purpose of co-operating with ‘ 


the London Association for the relief of 
the labourig poor; but, only twelve per- 
sons attending, ihe business was adjourned 
sine die. 

‘The Directors and Guardians of the 
Poor ot Brighton are about to erect a 
manufactory for the employment of the 
numerous applicants for velef. The pre- 
sent crnel system of farming out the pau- 
pers will be abandoned, and a buildins 
will be erected for their comfort and com 
venience, 

Brighton did not begin to fill this vear 
till the end of August; but in September 
every lodging-house was occupied, and 
chietiy by respectable familics, : 

Diwrid.) Edund Peachey, esq. of Chi- 


(Oct, 1, 
chester, to Miss Poor, of North M 
—John Herbert, esq. to Miss Ate Astby 
of Mayfield.—Mr. H, Bourn, of Rye, 4s 
Miss E. Dobell, of Cranbrook.<4, 
Sainuel Dobell, of Cranbrotk, to Mig 
Bourn, of Rye.—Mr, J. Lansdell, of Bat. 
tle, to Miss Breeds, of Hastings. 

Died.] At Chichester, the wife of Henry 
Silverlock, esq. 

At Arundel, Capt. Henry Tillienx Fr. 
ser, R.N. alee 

At Brighton, Lady Rawlinson.—Am, 
wife of the Rev. Dr. Styles.—76, Charles 
Herbert, esq. M.P. for Wilten, 

At Horsiiam, 80, Mr. Richard 
son, sen.— 235, Mr. Joseph Whybrow, 

HAMPSHIRE. 

A meeting of the wool-growers, con 
vened by the Hampshire Agricultaral So. 
ciety, took place on the 26th of Ang: at 
Winchester, when a petition to Parliament 
to restrict the importation of foreign woel 


was determined upon. 


Mr. Croker, one of the conductors of 
the Courier newspaper, has offered him. 
self a candidate to represent Portsmonth; 
but, we trust, with little prospéct of 
success, ' ; 

The medical operations of the South- 
ampton Galvanic Institution, has, it is 


said, been beneficial m a variety of distress. 


ing cases of disease, especially aniony the 
labouring poor. A inild atid geutle nwde 
of treatment. has been adopted, and the 
efficacy of electricity and galvahism has 


‘been proved by incontrovertible facts — 


119 patients have been admitted since the 
2d of July last; and, with the exception 
of a very: few cases, relief or cite has 
been the result of a few operafions. . 
The number of persons who ‘seeK pare- 
chial aid in this céunty, is beyond former 
example. . In Portsea-parish alone, the 
paupers have increased to upwards of. 6)0 
resident in the poor-louse—3276 out of it 
The greater part of the latter were, until 
lately, contributors to parish-velief, até 
not the abject suppliants of it. In Ports 
mocth-parish, the number has risen to 600 
persons. | | 
Married.] T. B. Loaden, of Holborn, te 
Miss Weyniouth, of Southamptou.— 
Garrard, esq. to Miss Weymouth, of Sonth- 
ampton.—Thomas Walker, esq. of 9 
ton, to Miss Caroline Eliza Saye? ° 
Winchester.—Mr. Edney, to Duis 
Pittis, both of “Newport. — Mr. Thomas 
Beale, of Polhampton, to Miss Saralt Par- 
ker Muspratt, of Winchester.—Mr. + 
be sens of Romsey, to Miss Susan Smith, 
of Somerton. ) 
Died.] At Southampton, Mr. Bevis, re 
gretted.—Suaddénly, Mrs. Harris. the 
At Winchester, Ms. Henry Water. 
wife of Mr. Thomas Spender.—Mr. T 
Mould, suddenly. pee * 
At Portsmouth, Mrs. Baker,—84, 
Douty, much respected. At 
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At Whitchurch, 37, Mr. Richard Jef- 


s surgeon in the R.N. 
oa, Mr. Jan. Peters.—Mr. Geo. 


2.—At Worthy, 59, Sir-Chalener Ogle, 


ot 7 bY, : | 
b r admiral in the Navy. -— At 


hart. senio 


Ansford, Lieut. Shepherd, R.N.—At Hart-. 


-Wintney, Aun, wife of J. Gibiett, esq. 
a Axbridge, sudienly, J. Atkins, esq. 


WILTSHIRE. * | ; 

“Ata late meeting of the magistrates im 
the division of Marlborough, the worthy 
aud public-spirited magistrates gave tie 
jon-keepers notice, that, in consequence of 
the continued complaints of the badness 
of their beer, they were at liberty, if their 
brewers served them with bad, to brew it 
themselves, or buy it wherever they 
pleased; and if, by so doing, they were 
turned out of their houses, they would 
erant them next year a licence at other 
houses, and, on no consideration, renew 
that to the one they had quitted; and that 
ifafter this notice they persevered 4n sell- 
ing bad beer, they would not again be 
licensed. . This is as it onghtto be. . 

_ Married] John William Palmer, esq. of 
East Gersdon, to Miss Pocock, of Alling- 
ton.—Mr. James Newman,.to. Miss Ma- 
tia Cowdale, both of Westbury.— At 
Melksham, Mr. James Newman, to Miss 
Haynes, of Chariton Kings. 

Died,] At Salisbury, Miss Rigby. 

At Calne, Mrs. Bowman, much re- 
gretted, 3 

At Devizes, Mr. White. 

At Woodford, 73, the Rev. John Wynd 
ham, LL.D. rector of Corton Denham, 
aud Stapie Fitzpaine.—At Wedhampton, 
31, John Pierce, esq, much regretted, 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


- Mr. George Buckley, of ‘Taunton, has 


lavented, and lately completed, a machine 
for the purpose of clearing coal ani other 
munes of inflammable air, and supplying 
them with a sufficient quantity of vital air. 
At the last Somerset-assizes, complete 
sees of men and women’s apparel were 


hewn to the judges; to exhibit the. ad- 


Naneed state, of proficiency in the mann- 
gr ig the gaol: by which it appeared, . 
Mat the dresses were woven and made hy 


t : 
3 arualy of which the woollens were 
wWactured from the raw material; so 


that the whole of the prisoners. of ‘the © 


ave will be supplied with clothing by 
aii orts of their own industry, with a 
Drider able saving to the county. 
wried.) Mr; Joseph Price, of Spring- 
mL re to Miss Ann-Gibbons, of Ar- 
ae ma Mr. ‘Thomas Tylce, to Miss 
ng: all of Bath.—Coil. Henry-Pow- 


let | : 
“tt, to Miss Jane Peile, of Camden- 


“t Taugtou, Mr. J. I. Chilcott, to Mrs. 
ltt ayer’ 


, S.. Gibley. Tacker.—At Bei 


Frances, Lady Heath-: 


M. Edwards.—Mr, R, Hemer, jun. to Miss. 
S. : water, Mr. 
rurner, to Miss Splatt: Mr, J..Muore, to 
Miss Porter.—-The Rev. Mr. Williams, of 
Marston, to Miss Catherine. Purlewent, of 
Shepton Mallet, | 
Died.| At Bath, in Pulteney-street, 80 
Sir. Stiormas Miller, bart. M.P. for Porte.” 
raouth: he was uniformly devoted to the | 


‘best interests. of his country.—In Pierre. 


pout-street, Mrs. Ann-Petrie, regretted.—, 
71, Mrs, Catherine Evans.—In John-street,. 
72, Mr. Green. —In Cornwall-buildings, 
Mr. William Bullock. — In the “Cireus,: 
James Bouchier, esq.—In Paragon-build- 
ings, Mr. John Master.—In.Guy-street; 
75, Mrs. Allen, respected for her great 
benevolence.—Mrs, Lucy Ann Poole, — 
. At Taunton, 90, Mr. Richard ‘Turle— 
32, Miss Mary Dinham.— The wife of 
Lieut. Wm. Wells, much respected, 
At Sandford, Mrs. Bellamy. 
DORSETSHIRE. 
Marvied.] George Peach, esq. of Fors. 
ton house, to. Miss Elizabeth Fox, of Map- 
perton.—Lieut. Hill, of the 23rd Light 
Dragoens, to Miss M. Fuzzard, of Dory 
chester.—Mr. Isaac Daniel, of Beaminster, 
to Miss Ann Roberts, of Crediton.--Mr. 
Forster, of Abbot-bury, to Miss Gapper. 
Died.] At Weymouth, 83, Capt. Tup- 
per.— Mr. John Pucket, jum, much ree 
spected,. 


} 


aii DEVONSHIRE, 0 
A numerous and respectable meeting 
lately took place at. the Town-hali, Ply- 
niouth-Dock, for the purpose of enterin 
into a subscription for the relief of the la- 
-bouring and. industrious poor. , 
At the late Devon assizes, a baker, nameg 
Rowe, was seatenced to two years’ impri- 
sonment, and fined 104. for mixing clay with 
his flonr. . . 
_ Married.} Mr, R. Webber, to Miss Jane 
Legg: Mr. Henry Tucker, to Miss Ann 
Howe: all of Exeter.—Mr. S. M. Cox, of 
Exeter, to Miss. Rowland, .of Moreton. 
hampstead,—Lieut,, Robert Heber, R.N. 
to Miss Sarah Gidley Tucker, of Exeter.+- 
William.Thorpe,, esq. 10..Miss Margaret 
Gidley, of Honitov.—Mr. John Berry, of 
Ashburton, to Miss Susanuah Bovey, of 
Pear-tree-house.—Mr. J. Davy, of Ford- 


_ton, to Miss E. Brown, of Coflumpton— 


Mr, Fallowfield, of Little Cleave, to Miss 
Elizabeth Woolcombe, of Exeter.—Mr. 
‘Thomas Besley, of Tiverton, to Miss Aut 
ger, of Exeter-—Capt. Bayly, R.A. to 


’ Miss Elizabeth Buck, of Dadden. 


Died:} At- Exeter, 22, Mr. J. Hervell, 
regretted.—¢z, Miss Sarah Mitford.—47, 
John Hutchings, esq. many years.a partner 
in the City-bank, much and deservedly Ja- 
mented.--84, Thomas Le Marchant, esq. 
formerly of Guernsey. te 

At Plymouth, 59, Mr..Joha Conquer, 
lamented,—81, in Frankfort«place, Mrs. 

Alicia 
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Alicia Rodd,—The wife of Mr. John Bar- 
ret? —60, Mr. George Ord.—Mr. Macey. 
At Barnstaple, 83, the widow of Nicho- 
Jas Shepherd, esq. 
AtTopsiiam, 50, Miss Atkins, of London, 
CORNWALL, 
Married.| The Rev. R. G. Grylls, jun. 


‘of Luxithan, to Miss Sophia Rashleigh, of 


Duporth.— Mr. William Jago, to Miss 
Aun Pearce, of Bodmin.—Mr. Nicholas 
Jotns, of Truro, to Miss Amelia Foy, of 
Penryn.—Mr. Pearce, of Bodmin, to Miss 
Elcot, of St. Teath. 

Died.] At Falmouth, 82, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Todd. 

At Penzance, 77, the Rev. Anthony 
Witliams, vicar of St. Keverne. 

At Launceston, 60, Mr. J. Deacon. 

WALES. 

The Marquis of Anglesey, in conse- 
quence of the pressure of the. times, has 
made aconsiderable reduction in the rents 
of his tenants, in the county of Anglesey. 

The inhabitants of Haverfordwest have 
presented to their chief magistrate, Col. 
James, a handsome silver vase, as a mark 
of their regard and esteem for his public 
services, a 

Marri d.] Thomas Morgan, esq. of New- 
port, to Miss Whitworth, of Carmarthen. 
~~John Ellis, esq. of Garreg-Lodge, to 
Miss Clingin, of Mertyn.—Henry Jones, 
esq. of Hafodneddyn, to Miss Davies, of 
Liangadock.—George Lioyd, esq. of Bru- 
nant, to Miss Margaret Jane Harris, of 
Priskelly. 

Died.| At Carnarvon, 28, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Willams. 

At Brecon, the wife of Mr, John Ed- 
wards.—81, Thomas Jones, esq. of Sum- 
mer-hill. 

At Heathfield Lodge, Mrs. Hammond. 
-—-At Liangowen, 76, the Rev. Evan 
Jones, universally respected. — At Pen- 
loyn, 65, Mrs. Margaret Lewis. — At 
Hongae, William Lewis Anwyl, esq. great- 
ly esteemed and regretted. 

At Pool-park, near Ruthin, of a typhus 
fever, Louisa, wife of the Right. Hon. 
Lord Bagot, of Blithfield, and sister to 


the Earl of Dartmonth. Her ladys 

lefttwo sons and three dnathterctoneee 

the irreparable loss of a valuable parent 
SCOTLAND, 

Married.) At Edinburgh, Francis Ber. 
mingham, esq. to Miss Graham, of Mor. 

hie.—P. M. Wylie, of Edinburgh, to Miss 

ary Dyer, of South Lambeth,—At Dy. 
sart, Major Watson, to Miss Lucy Whyte 
— David Young, esq. of Cornbiil, Aber. 
deen, to Miss Helen Baker, of Fonthill, 
ilts, 

_ Died.], At the Manse of Arrocaar, the 
Rev. J. Gillespie.—At Coly-hill, 24, Alex. 
ander Simpson, esq. he was killed by the 
accidental discharge of his gun, whilst 
shooting moor-game. 

Sir Alexander Macdonald Lockhart, 
40, of Lee and Carnwath, baronet. His 
death was occasioned by his being throwa 
from the box of his carriage, fifteen miles 
from Inverary. He once represented the 
town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, was duri 
some years Lieut.-colonel of the Royal 
Lanarkshire Militia, and was chief of the 
very ancient and distinguished family of 
Lockhart. 

IRELAND. ' 

Marvied.] Sir J. J. Fitzgerald, bart. of 
Linshee, ‘Tipperary, to Mrs. Moore, of 
Cashell. 

Died.] At Dublin, Lieut. J. Amphlett. 

At Waterford, James Laffan, esq. bar- 
rister, suddenly. , 

At Tramore, Robert Lyon, esq. an af 
derman of Waterford.—At Brownstown, 
the eldest daughter of the late Sir James 
Tynte. 

. ‘ABROAD. 

Died.] At Geneva, ‘Thomas Sydenham, 
esq. late Envoy at Lisbon. He was firstem- 
ployed by Marquis Wellesley in India, oo 
many confidential missions, and especially 
during his embassy to the Spanish Cortes. 
—76, J. Turnbull, esq. of Guildford 
street, . 

At the Luz, East Indies, 74, Jacob S- 
mon, mapy years an Armenian merchant. 

At Verona, Anth. Cagnole, the cele 
brated mathematician and astronomer. 
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rel TO CORRESPONDENTS. i 
Bailly’s Eloge de Charles V. will appear in an early Number. J. W. shou 


consult Rees’ C 


yelopedia, or Blair’s Grammar of Philosophy ; and we wish many 


other Querists would consult those, or similar works, before they address trite quet- 


tions tous. We are unable to dec 
Cheltenham. Messvs. Middleton, 
Jor the current Number, 

We have received several commu 
the Sun, but, as the wet 
on its axis every twenty 


the want of Sun-shine in other parts ; 
plilosophy. The same, and ott; 
which refer changes of Weati 
that, as the Moon changes for 
the changes must frejuent 


ypher the Letter of our friend Z. who dates from 
Salisbury, Repten, Sc. §c. came to hand too late 


nications, ascribing the wet season to the spots vt 
season was not common to the whole earth 


: y-five days, carrying round the spots; and 
which causes rain in one part of the iw. 4 Fo he 


; as the Sun tuws 
as the aay ly 
is occasioned by the excess, rather tar 


we have given no encouragement 0 thas - 
er reasons operate «@ ainst most of the hypothese 
er to the changes of the Moon; it being also forgot, 
r times every month, and the Weather at least as ofter, 


ly coincide b p ‘thout any %© 
lation of canse and effect. ¥ coincide by the common law of chances, wt 


At page 216, col. 2, for 9,000 species, read 50,000, 


Sz. 
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